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PREFACE. 


"  Open  Sesame  "  is  a  collection  of  poetry  and  prose 
to  be  committed  to  memory.  The  second  in  the  series 
of  three  volumes  is  especially  arranged  and  adapted 
for  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fourteen. 
It  aims,  like  Volume  First,  at  once  to  stimulate  and  to 
feed  the  memory,  making  children  learn  to  love  and 
love  to  learn  good  literature. 

The  English  classics  are  widely  represented ;  trans- 
lations from  foreign  classics  have  been  freely  used ; 
and,  in  addition  to  these,  selections  have  been  made 
from  that  large  body  of  literature  which,  from  its 
appeal  to  the  spirit  of  the  time,  may  be  designated 
"  popular  classics." 

The  hero  of  the  "Arabian  Nights"  tale  found  the 
words  "  Open  Sesame  "  a  key  which  unlocked  to  him  a 
storehouse  of  treasure,  and  the  editors  hope  that  the 
fable  may  be  repeated  in  fact  with  each  young  student 
of  these  volumes. 

The  editors  extend  their  cordial  thanks  to  the  follow- 
ing publishers  and  authors,  whose  generous  co-operation 
has  made  the  collection  possible,  and  whose  contribu- 
tions appear  in  this  volume  :  — 

To  Messrs.  Scribner  &  Co.,  for  poems  by  Sidney 
Lanier    and    Josiah    G.    Holland ;    to    the    Lippincott 
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Publishing  Co.,  for  a  poem  by  T.  Buchanan  Read  ;  to 
Messrs.  Routledge  &  Co.,  for  extracts  from  the  works 
of  Guy  de  Maupassant,  in  the  translation  of  Laura 
Ensor ;  to  Messrs.  Harper  Bros.,  for  a  translation  of 
"  The  Watch  on  the  Rhine  "  ;  and  to  Gutenberg  &  Co., 
for  poems  by  Rose  Terry  Cooke. 

To  Messrs.  George  Bancroft,  Carl  Schurz,  Francis  M. 
Finch,  Robert  Lowell,  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman, 
Richard  W.  Gilder,  Henry  W.  Grady,  John  W.  Chad- 
wick,  John  M.  Crawford,  W.  T.  Meredith,  Joaquin 
Miller,  David  L.  Proudfitt,  Richard  Henry  Stoddard, 
Rossiter  Johnson,  Mrs.  Mary  Mapes  Dodge,  Miss  Edna 
Dean  Proctor,  Miss  Margaret  J.  Preston  ;  and  to  the 
literary  executors  of  Messrs.  William  Lloyd  Garrison, 
Wendell  Phillips,  and  John  B.  Gough. 

Selections  from  the  writings  of  Henry  Wadsworth 
Longfellow,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Thomas  Bailey 
Aid  rich,  Bayard  Taylor,  Bret  Harte,  and  of  Lucy  Lar- 
com  are  published  by  business  arrangement  with  Messrs. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
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THE   NATIONAL   FLAG. 

Charles  Sumner. 

Theke  is  the  national  flag!  He  must  be  cold,  in- 
deed, who  can  look  upon  its  folds  rippling  in  the  breeze 
without  pride  of  country.  If  he  be  in  a  foreign  land, 
the  flag  is  companionship  and  country  itself  with  all  its 
endearments.  Who,  as  he  sees  it,  can  think  of  a  State 
merely  ?  Whose  eyes,  once  fastened  upon  its  radiant 
trophies,  can  fail  to  recognize  the  image  of  the  whole 
nation  ?  It  has  been  called  a  "  floating  piece  of 
poetry,"  and  yet  I  know  not  if  it  have  an  intrinsic 
beauty  beyond  other  ensigns.  Its  highest  beauty  is  in 
what  it  symbolizes.  It  is  because  it  represents  all,  that 
all  gaze  at  it  with  delight  and  reverence.  It  is  a  piece 
of  bunting  lifted  in  the  air,  but  it  speaks  sublimely,  and 
every  part  has  a  voice.  Its  stripes  of  alternate  red 
and  white  proclaim  the  original  union  of  thirteen 
States  to  maintain  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Its  stars  of  white  on  a  field  of  blue  proclaim  that  union 
of  States  constituting  our  national  constellation,  which 
receives  a  new  star  with  every  new  State.     The  two 
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together  signify  union,  past  and  present.  The  very 
colors  have  a  language  which  was  -officially  recognized 
by  our  fathers.  White  is  for  purity,  red  for  valor,  blue 
for  justice ;  and  all  together,  bunting,  stripes,  stars  and 
colors  blazing  in  the  sky,  make  the  flag  of  our  country 
—  to  be  cherished  by  all  our  hearts,  to  be  upheld  by  all 
our  hands. 

STAND   BY   THE   FLAG! 

John  Nichols  Wilder. 

Stand  by  the  flag!     Its  stars,  like  meteors  gleaming, 
Have  lighted  Arctic  icebergs,  southern  seas, 

And  shone  responsive  to  the  stormy  beaming 
Of  old  Arcturus  and  the  Pleiades. 

Stand  by  the  flag !     Its  stripes  have  streamed  in  glory, 
To  foes  a  fear,  to  friends  a  festal  robe, 

And  spread  in  rhythmic  lines  the  sacred  story 
Of  Freedom's  triumphs  over  all  the  globe. 

Stand  by  the  flag !     On  land  and  ocean  billow 
By  it  your  fathers  stood  unmoved  and  true. 

Living,  defended  —  dying,  from  their  pillow, 
With  their  last  blessing,  passed  it  on  to  you. 

Stand  by  the  flag !     Immortal  heroes  bore  it 

Through   sulphurous    smoke,  deep  moat  and  armed 
defence ; 

And  their  imperial  Shades  still  hover  o'er  it, 
A  guard  celestial  from  Omnipotence. 
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Stand  by  the  flag  though  death-shots  round  it  rattle, 
And  underneath  its  waving  folds  have  met, 

In  all  the  dread  array  of  sanguine  battle, 
The  quivering  lance  and  glittering  bayonet! 

Stand  by  the  flag,  all  doubt  and  treason  scorning ! 

Believe  with  courage  firm,  and  faith  sublime, 
That  it  will  float,  until  the  eternal  morning 

Pales  in  its  glories  all  the  lights  of  Time ! 


OUR   COUNTRY. 

Thomas  Smith  Grimke. 

We  cannot  honor  our  Country  with  too  deep  a  rever- 
ence ;  we  cannot  love  her  with  an  affection  too  pure  and 
fervent ;  we  cannot  serve  her  with  an  energy  of  pur- 
pose or  a  faithfulness  of  zeal  too  steadfast  and  ardent. 
And  what  is  our  country  ?  It  is  not  the  East,  with 
her  hills  and  her  valleys,  with  her  countless  sails  and 
the  rocky  ramparts  of  her  shores.  It  is  not  the  North, 
with  her  thousand  villages  and  her  harvest-home,  with 
her  frontiers  of  the  lake  and  the  ocean.  It  is  not  the 
West,  with  her  forest-sea  and  her  inland  isles  ;  with  her 
luxuriant  expanses,  clothed  in  the  verdant  corn;  with 
her  beautiful  Ohio  and  her  verdant  Missouri.  Nor  is 
it  yet  the  South,  opulent  in  the  mimic  snow  of  the 
cotton,  in  the  rich  plantations  of  the  rustling  cane,  and 
in  the  golden  robes  of  the  rice-field-  What  are  these 
but  the  sister  families  of  one  greater,  better,  holier 
family,   our  country  ! 
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THE   DEAD    COMRADE. 

Richard  Watson  Gilder. 

At  the  burial  of  Grant,  a  bugler  stood  forth  and  sounded  "  taps.' 

Come,  soldiers,  arouse  ye ! 

Another  has  gone ; 
Let  us  bury  our  comrade, 
His  battles  are  done. 
His  sun  it  is  set ; 
He  was  true,  he  was  brave, 
He  feared  not  the  grave ; 
There  is  naught  to  regret. 

Bring:  music  and  banners 

And  wreaths  for  his'  bier, — 
No  fault  for  the  fighter 
That  death  conquered  here. 

Bring  him  home  ne'er  to  rove, 
Bear  him  home  to  his  rest, 
And  over  his  breast 
Fold  the  flag  of  his  love ! 

Great  Captain  of  Battles, 

We  leave  him  with  thee ! 
What  was  wrong,  0  forgive  it: 
His  spirit  make  free ! 
Sound  taps  and  away ! 
Out  lights,  and  to  bed ! 
Farewell,  soldier  dead ! 
Farewell  —  for  a  day ! 
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HEROES. 

John  B.  Gough. 

Count  me  over  the  chosen  heroes  of  this  earth,  and  I 
will  show  you  men  that  stood  alone  —  ay,  alone,  while 
those  they  toiled,  and  labored,  and  agonized  for,  hurled 
at  them  contumely,  scorn  and  contempt.  They  stood 
alone ;  they  looked  into  the  future  calmly  and  with 
faith ;  they  saw  the  golden  beam  inclining  to  the  side 
of  perfect  justice  ;  and  they  fought  on  amidst  the  storm 
of  persecution.  In  Great  Britain  they  tell  me  when  I 
go  to  see  sucb  a  prison  :  "  There  is  such  a  dungeon  in 
which  such  a  one  was  confined."  "  Here,  among  the 
ruins  of  an  old  castle,  we  will  show  you  where  such  a 
one  had  his  ears  cut  off,  and  where  another  was  mur- 
dered." Then  they  will  show  me  monuments  towering 
up  to  the  heavens :  "  There  is  a  monument  to  such 
a  one ;  there  is  a  monument  to  another."  And  what 
do  I  find  ?  That  the  one  generation  persecuted  and 
howled  at  these  men,  crying,  "  Crucify  them !  crucify 
them !  "  and  dancing  around  the  blazing  fagots  that 
consumed  them ;  and  the  next  generation  busied  itself 
in  gathering  up  the  scattered  ashes  of  the  martyred 
heroes  and  depositing  them  in  the  golden  urn  of  a 
nation's  history! 

THE   CIVIL   WAR   IN   AMERICA. 

John    Bright. 

Whether  the  Union  will  be  restored,  I  know  not 
ana   i    predict  not.     But  this  I  think   I  know  —  that 
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in  a  few  years,  a  very  few  years,  the  twenty  millions 
of  freemen  in  the  North  will  be  thirty  millions  or  even 
fifty  millions ;  a  population  equal  to  or  exceeding  that 
of  this  kingdom.  When  that  time  comes,  I  pray  that  it 
may  not  be  said  amongst  them,  that  in  the  dark  hour 
of  their  country's  trials,  England,  the  land  of  their 
fathers,  looked  on  with  icy  coldness,  and  saw  unmoved 
the  perils  and  calamities  of  their  children.  As  for  me, 
I  have  but  this  to  say :  I  am  but  one  in  this  audience, 
and  but  one  in  the  citizenship  of  this  country ;  but  if  all 
other  tongues  are  silent,  mine  shall  speak  for  that  pol- 
icy which  gives  hope  to  the  bondsmen  of  the  South,  and 
which  tends  to  generous  thoughts  and  generous  words 
and  generous  deeds  between  the  two  great  nations  who 
speak  the  English  language,  and  from  their  origin  are 
alike  entitled  to  the  English  name. 


ADDRESS   AT   GETTYSBURG. 

Abraham   Lincoln. 

Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago,  our  fathers  brought 
forth  upon  this  continent  a  new  nation,  conceived  in 
Liberty  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men 
are  created  equal.  Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil 
war  testing  whether  that  nation  or  any  nation  so  con- 
ceived and  so  dedicated  can  long  endure.  We  are  met 
on  a  great  battle-field  of  that  war.  We  are  met  to 
dedicate  a  portion  of  it  as  the  final  resting-place  of  those 
who  here  gave  their  lives  that  that  nation  might  live. 
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It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we  should  do 
this.  But  in  a  larger  sense,  we  cannot  dedicate,  we 
cannot  consecrate,  we  cannot  hallow  this  ground.  The 
brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who  struggled  here  have 
consecrated  it  far  above  our  power  to  add  or  detract. 
The  world  will  little  note  nor  long  remember  what  we 
say  here;  but  it  can  never  forget  what  they  did  here.  It 
is  for  us,  the  living,  rather  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the 
unfinished  work  that  they  have  thus  far  so  nobly  carried 
on.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great 
task  remaining  before  us ;  that  from  these  honored  dead 
we  take  increased  devotion  to  that  cause  for  which  they 
here  gave  the  last,  full  measure  of  devotion ;  that  we 
here  highly  resolve  that  the  dead  shall  not  have  died  in 
vain ;  that  the  nation  shall,  under  God,  have  a  new 
birth  of  freedom,  and  that  government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  and  for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from 
the  earth ! 

LIBERTY. 

William   Lloyd  Garrison. 

High  walls  and  huge  the  body  may  confine, 

And  iron  gates  obstruct  the  prisoner's  gaze, 
And  massive  bolts  may  baffle  his  design, 

And  vigilant  keepers  watch  his  devious  ways ; 
But  scorns  the  immortal  mind  such  base  control ; 

No  chains  can  bind  it,  and  no  cell  enclose. 
Swifter  than  light  it  flies  from  pole  to  pole, 

And  in  a  flash  from  earth  to  heaven  it  goes. 
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It  leaps  from  mount  to  mount ;  from  vale  to  vale 
It  wanders,  plucking  honeyed  fruits  and  flowers  ; 

It  visits  home  to  hear  the  fireside  tale 

And  in  sweet  converse  pass  the  joyous  hours ; 

'Tis  up  before  the  sun,  roaming  afar, 
And  in  its  watches  wearies  every  star. 


WAR   OR   PEACE? 

Abraham  Lincoln.    Extract  from  his  First  Inaugural  Address. 

My  countrymen,  one  and  all,  think  calmly  and  well 
upon  this  whole  subject !  Nothing  valuable  can  be  lost  by 
taking  time.  If  there  be  an  object  to  hurry  any  of  you 
in  hot  haste  to  a  step  which  you  would  never  take  de- 
liberately, that  object  will  be  frustrated  by  taking  time ; 
but  no  good  object  can  be  frustrated  by  it.  Such  of 
you  as  are  now  dissatisfied,  still  have  the  old  Constitu- 
tion unimpaired,  and  on  the  sensitive  point,  the  laws  of 
your  own  framing  under  it ;  while  the  new  administra- 
tion will  have  no  immediate  power,  if  it  would,  to 
change  either.  If  it  were  admitted  that  you  who  are 
dissatisfied  hold  the  right  side  in  the  dispute,  there  still 
is  no  single  good  reason  for  precipitate  action.  Intelli- 
gence, Patriotism,  Christianity,  and  a  firm  reliance  on 
Him  who  has  never  yet  forsaken  this  favored  land,  are 
still  competent  to  adjust,  in  the  best  way,  all  our  pres- 
ent difficulty. 

In  your  hands,  my  dissatisfied  fellow  countrymen, 
and  not  in  mine,  are  the  momentous  issues  of  civil  war 
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The  government  will  not  assail  you.  You  can  have  no 
conflict  without  being  yourselves  the  aggressors.  You 
have  no  oath  registered  in  heaven  to  destroy  the  govern- 
ment, while  I  shall  have  the  most  solemn  one  to  "  pre- 
serve, protect,  and  defend"  it. 

I  am  loth  to  close.  We  are  not  enemies,  but  friends. 
We  must  not  be  enemies.  Though  passion  may  have 
strained,  it  must  not  break  our  bonds  of  affection. 

The  mystic  chords  of  memory,  stretching  from  every 
battle-field  and  patriot  grave  to  every  living  heart  and 
hearthstone  all  over  this  broad  land,  will  yet  swell  the 
chorus  of  the  Union,  when  again  touched,  as  surely 
they  will  be,  by  the  better  angels  of  our  nature. 


THE  CAVALRY  CHARGE. 

Edmund  Clarence  Stedman. 

Our  good  steeds  snuff  the  evenhig  air, 

Our  pulses  with  their  purpose  tingle ; 
The  foeman's  fires  are  twinkling  there ; 
He  leaps  to  hear  our  sabres  jingle. 
Halt! 
Each  carbine  sent  its  whizzing  ball : 
Now  cling  !  clang  !  forward  all 
Into  the  fight! 


Dash  on  beneath  the  smoking  dome ! 

Through  level  lightnings  gallop  nearer ! 
One  look  to  Heaven  !     No  thoughts  of  home ; 
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The  guidons  that  we  bear  are  dearer, 

Charge ! 
Cling  !  clang  !  forward  all ! 
Heaven  help  those  whose  horses  fall ! 

Cut  left  and  right ! 


"&j 


They  flee  before  our  fierce  attack ! 

They  fall !  they  spread  in  broken  surges  ! 
Now,  comrades,  bear  our  wounded  back 
And  leave  the  foeman  to  his  dirges ! 
Wheel ! 
The  bugles  sound  the  swift  recall : 
Cling  !  clang  !  backward  all ! 

Home,  and  good-night ! 


FARRAGUT.     (MOBILE   BAY,   5th   AUGUST,   1864.) 

William  T.  Meredith. 

Farragut,  Farragut, 

Old  Heart  of  Oak, 
Daring  Dave  Farragut, 

Thunderbolt  stroke, 
Watches  the  hoary  mist 

Lift  from  the  bay, 
Till  his  flag,  glory-kissed, 

Greets  the  young  day. 

Far,  by  gray  Morgan's  walls, 
Looms  the  black  fleet. 
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Hark,  deck  to  rampart  calls 
With  the  drums'  beat ! 

Buoy  your  chains  overboard, 
While  the  steam  hums ; 

Men,  to  the  battlement ! 
Farragut  comes. 


ue>' 


See,  as  the  hurricane 

Hurtles  in  wrath 
Squadrons  of  clouds  amain 

Back  from  its  path  ! 
Back  to  the  parapet, 

To  the  guns'  lips, 
Thunderbolt  Farragut 

Hurls  the  black  ships. 

Now  through  the  battle's  roar 

Clear  the  boy  sings, 
"By  the  mark  fathoms  four," 

While  his  lead  swings. 
Steady  the  wheelmen  five 

"Nor'  by  East  keep  her," 
"  Steady,"  but  two  alive  ; 

How  the  shells  sweep  her ! 

Lashed  to  the  mast  that  sways 

Over  red  decks, 
Over  the  flame  that  plays 

Round  the  torn  wrecks, 
Over  the  dying  lips 

Framed  for  a  cheer, 
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Farragut  leads  his  ships, 
Guides  the  line  clear. 

On  by  heights  cannon-browed. 

While  the  spars  quiver ; 
Onward  still  flames  the  cloud 

Where  the  hulks  shiver. 
See,  yon  fort's  star  is  set, 

Storm  and  fire  past. 
Cheer  him,  lads  —  Farragut, 

Lashed  to  the  mast ! 

Oh !  while  Atlantic's  breast 

Bears  a  white  sail, 
While  the  Gulf's  towering  crest 

Tops  a  green  vale ; 
Men  thy  bold  deeds  shall  tell, 

Old  Heart  of  Oak, 
Daring  Dave  Farragut, 

Thunderbolt  stroke ! 


GETTYSBURG. 

Edward  Everett. 

"The  whole  earth,"  said  Pericles,  as  he  stood  over  the 
remains  of  his  fellow-citizens,  who  had  fallen  in  the  first 
year  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  "  the  whole  earth  is  the 
sepulchre  of  illustrious  men."  All  time,  he  might  have 
added,  is  the  millennium  of  their  glory.     Surely  I  would 
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do  no  injustice  to  the  other  noble  achievements  of  the 
war,  which  have  reflected  such  honor  on  both  arms  of 
the  service,  and  have  entitled  the  armies  and  the  navy  of 
the  United  States,  their  officers  and  men,  to  the  warm- 
est thanks  and  the  richest  rewards  which  a  grateful 
people  can  pay.  But  they,  I  am  sure,  will  join  us  in 
saying,  as  we  bid  farewell  to  the  dust  of  these  martyr 
heroes,  that  wheresoever  throughout  the  civilized  world 
the  accounts  of  this  great  warfare  are  read,  and  down 
to  the  latest  period  of  recorded  time,  in  the  glorious 
annals  of  our  common  country  there  will  be  no  brighter 
page  than  that  which  relates  the  battles  of  Gettysburg. 


THE  BURIAL   OF   JOHN   BROWN. 

Wendell  Phillips. 

What  lesson  shall  those  lips  teach  us  ?  Before  that 
still,  calm  brow  let  us  take  a  new  baptism.  How  can 
we  stand  here  without  a  fresh  and  utter  consecration  ? 
These  tears !  how  shall  we  dare  even  to  offer  consola- 
tion ?  Only  lips  fresh  from  such  a  vow  have  the  right 
to  mingle  their  words  with  your  tears.  We  envy  you 
your  nearer  place  to  these  martyred  children  of  God. 
I  do  not  believe  slavery  will  go  down  in  blood.  Ours  is 
the  age  of  thought.  Hearts  are  stronger  than  swords. 
The  last  fortnight !  How  sublime  its  lesson  !  the  Chris- 
tian one  of  conscience  —  of  truth.  Virginia  is  weak, 
because  each  man's  heart  said  amen  to  John  Brown. 
His  words  —  they  are   stronger  even   than   his   rifles. 
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These  crushed  a  state.  Those  have  changed  the 
thoughts  of  millions,  and  will  yet  crush  slavery.  Men 
said,  "  Would  he  had  died  in  arms !  "  God  ordered 
better,  and  granted  to  him  and  the  slave  those  noble 
prison  hours  —  that  single  hour  of  death  ;  granted  him 
a  higher  than  a  soldier's  place,  that  of  teacher ;  the 
echoes  of  his  rifles  have  died  away  in  the  hills  —  a  mil- 
lion hearts  guard  his  words. 


AMERICA. 

Sidney  Lanier.    Extract  from  The  Centennial  Cantata. 

Now  praise  to  God's  oft-granted  grace ! 

Now  praise  to  man's  undaunted  face! 

Despite  the  land,  despite  the  sea, 

I  was  :  I  am :  and  I  shall  be  ! 

How  long,  good  angel,  0 .  how  long  ? 

Sing  me  from  Heaven  a  man's  own  song ! 

Long  as  thine  art  shall  love  true  love, 

Long  as  thy  science  truth  shall  know, 

Long  as  thine  eagle  harms  no  dove, 

Long  as  thy  law  by  law  shall  grow, 

Long  as  thy  God  is  God  above, 

Thy  brother  every  man  below, 

So  long,  dear  land  of  all  my  love, 

Thy  name  shall  shine,  thy  fame  shall  glow. 
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THE   EMANCIPATION   PROCLAMATION. 

Carl  Schurz.     Extracts. 

At  last  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  came.  A 
shout  of  triumph  went  up  from  every  liberty-loving 
heart.  Once  more  the  friends  of  freedom  in  each  hemi- 
sphere joined  in  a  common  sympathy.  Once  more  the 
cause  of  the  American  people  became  the  cause  of 
liberty,  the  world  over.  Once  more  our  struggle  was 
identified  with  the  noblest  aspirations  of  the  human 
race.  Once  more  our  reverses  found  a  response  of 
sorrow  in  the  great  heart  of  mankind,  and  our  vic- 
tories aroused  a  jubilant  acclaim  which  rolled  around 
the  globe.  Do  you  remember  the  touching  address  of 
the  workingmen  of  Manchester  ?  While  the  instincts 
of  despotism  everywhere  conspired  against  us ;  while 
the  aristocracy  of  Great  Britain  covered  us  with  their 
sneering  contempt ;  while  the  laboring  men  in  England 
began  to  suffer  by  the  stopping  of  the  cotton  supply, 
and  the  nobility  and  the  princes  of  industry  told  them 
that  their  misery  was  our  fault,  the  great  heart  of  the 
poor  man  rose  in  its'  magnificence,  and  the  English  la- 
borer stretched  his  hard  hand  across  the  Atlantic  to  grasp 
that  of  our  President,  and  he  said :  All  hail,  Liberator ! 
Although  want  and  misery  may  knock  at  my  doors, 
mind  it  not.  I  may  suffer,  but  be  you  firm  !  Let  the 
slave  be  free,  let  the  dignity  of  human  nature  be  vindi- 
cated, let  universal  liberty  triumph !  All  hail,  American 
people  !  We  are  your  brothers  ! 
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SHERIDAN'S   RIDE. 

Thomas  Buchanan   Read. 

Up  from  the  south  at  break  of  day, 

Bringing  to  Winchester  fresh  dismay, 

The  affrighted  air  with  a  shudder  bore, 

Like  a  herald  in  haste,  to  the  chieftain's  door, 

The  terrible  grumble,  and  rumble,  and  roar, 

Telling  the  battle  was  on  once  more, 

And  Sheridan  twenty  miles  away. 

And  wider  still  those  billows  of  war 

Thundered  along  the  horizon's  bar, 

And  louder  yet  into  Winchester  rolled 

The  roar  of  that  red  sea  uncontrolled, 

Making  the  blood  of  the  listener  cold 

As  he  thought  of  the  stake  in  that  fiery  fray, 

With  Sheridan  twenty  miles  away. 

But  there  is  a  road  from  Winchester  town, 

A  good,  broad  highway  leading  down ; 

And  there,  through  the  flash  of  the  morning  light, 

A  steed  as  black  as  the  steeds  of  night 

Was  seen  to  pass  as  with  eagle  flight ; 

As  if  he  knew  the  terrible  need, 

He  stretched  away  with  the  utmost  speed; 

Hills  rose  and  fell  —  but  his  heart  was  gay, 

With  Sheridan  fifteen  miles  away. 

Still  sprung  from  those  swift  hoofs,  thundering  South, 
The  dust,  like  smoke  from  the  cannon's  mouth; 
Or  the  trail  of  a  comet,  sweeping  faster  and  faster, 
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Foreboding  to  traitors  the  doom  of  disaster. 

The  heart  of  the  steed  and  the  heart  of  the  master 

Were  beating  like  prisoners  assaulting  their  walls, 

Impatient  to  be  where  the  battle-field  calls ; 

Every  nerve  of  the  charger  was  strained  to  full  play, 

With  Sheridan  only  ten  miles  away. 

Under  his  spurning  feet  the  road 

Like  an  arrowy  Alpine  river  flowed, 

And  the  landscape  flowed  away  behind, 

Like  an  ocean  flying  before  the  wind ; 

And  the  steed,  like  a  bark  fed  with  furnace-ire, 

Swept  on  with  his  wild  eyes  full  of  fire ; 

But  lo  !  he  is  nearing  his  heart's  desire. 

He  is  snu fling  the  smoke  of  the  roaring  fray, 

With  Sheridan  only  five  miles  away. 

The  first  that  the  General  saw  were  the  groups 

Of  stragglers,  and  then  the  retreating  troops ; 

What  was  done  —  what  to  do  —  a  glance  told  him  both, 

And  striking  his  spurs,  with  a  terrible  oath, 

He  dashed  down  the  lines  'mid  a  storm  of  hurrahs, 

And  ike  wave  of  retreat  checked  its  course  there,  because 

The  sight  of  the  master  compelled  it  tc  pause. 

With  foam  and  with  dust  the  black  charger  was  gray, 

By  the  flash  of  his  eye  and  his  nostril's  play 

He  seemed  to  the  whole  great  army  to  say : 

"  I've  brought  you  Sheridan  all  the  way 

From  Winchester  town  to  save  the  day !  " 

Hurrah  !  hurrah  !  for  Sheridan  ! 

Hurrah  !  hurrah  !  for  horse  and  man  ! 
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And  when  their  statues  are  placed  on  high, 
Under  the  dome  of  the  Union  sky  — 
The  American  soldier's  temple  of  fame  — 
There  with  the  glorious  General's  name. 
Be  it  said,  in  letters  both  bold  and  bright : 
"  Here  is  the  steed  that  saved  the  day 
By  carrying  Sheridan  into  the  fight 
From  Winchester,  twenty  miles  away  !  " 


GIVE   UP   THE   UNION? 

Daniel  S.  Dickinson. 

Give  up  the  Union  ?  Never !  The  Union  shall 
endure,  and  its  praises  shall  be  heard,  when  its  friends 
and  its  foes  —  those  who  support  and  those  who  assail, 
those  who  bare  their  bosoms  in  its  defence,  and  those 
who  aim  their  daggers  at  its  heart  —  shall  all  sleep  in 
the  dust  together.  Its  name  shall  be  heard  with  vene- 
ration amidst  the  roar  of  Pacific's  waves,  away  upon 
the  rivers  of  the  North  and  East,  where  liberty  is  divided 
from  monarchy,  and  be  wafted  in  gentle  breezes  upon 
the  Rio  Grande.  It  shall  rustle  in  the  harvest,  and 
wave  in  the  standing  corn  on  the  extended  prairies  of 
the  West,  and  be  heard  in  the  bleating  folds  and  lowing 
herds  upon  a  thousand  hills.  It  shall  be  with  those 
who  delve  in  mines,  and  shall  hum  in  the  manufactories 
of  New  England,  and  in  the  cotton-gins  of  the  South. 
It  shall  be  proclaimed  by  the  Stars  and  Stripes  in  every 
sea  of  earth,  as  the  American  Union,  one  and  indivisible. 
Upon  the  great  thoroughfares,  wherever  steam   drives 
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and  engines  throb  and  shriek,  its  greatness  and  perpe- 
tuity shall  be  hailed  with  gladness.  It  shall  be  lisped 
in  the  earliest  words,  and  ring  in  the  merry  voices  of 
childhood,  and  swell  to  Heaven  upon  the  song  of  maid- 
ens. It  shall  live  in  the  stern  resolve  of  manhood,  and 
rise  to  the  mercy-seat  upon  woman's  gentle,  availing 
prayer.  Holy  men  shall  invoke  its  perpetuity  at  the 
altars  of  religion,  and  it  shall  be  whispered  in  the  last 
accents  of  expiring  age.  Thus  shall  survive  and  be 
perpetuated  the  American  Union. 


SACREDNESS    OF   THE   UNION. 

Henry  Clay. 

Look  at  all  history  —  consult  her  pages,  ancient  or 
modern  ;  look  at  human  nature ;  look  at  the  contest  in 
which  you  would  be  engaged  in  the  supposition  of  war 
following  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  such  as  I 
have  suggested ;  and  I  ask  you  if  it  is  possible  for  you 
to  doubt  that  the  final  disposition  of  the  whole  would 
be  some  despot  treading  down  the  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple—  the  final  result  would  be  the  extinction  of  this 
last  and  glorious  light  which  is  leading  all  mankind, 
who  are  gazing  upon  it,  in  the  hope  and  anxious  expec- 
tation that  the  liberty  which  prevails  here  will  sooner 
or  later  be  diffused  throughout  the  whole  of  the  civilized 
world.  Sir,  can  you  lightly  contemplate  these  conse- 
quences ?  Can  you  yield  yourself  to  the  tyranny  of 
passion,  amid  dangers  which  I  have  depicted  in  colors 
far  too  tame,  of  what  the  result  would  be  if  that  direful 
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event  to  which  I  have  referred  should  ever  occur  ?  Sir, 
I  implore  gentlemen  —  I  adjure  them,  whether  from  the 
South  or  the  North,  by  all  that  they  hold  dear  in  this 
world  —  by  all  their  love  of  liberty  —  by  all  their  vener- 
ation for  their  ancestors  —  by  all  their  regard  for  pos- 
terity—  by  all  their  gratitude  to  Him  who  has  bestowed 
on  them  such  unnumbered  and  countless  blessings  —  by 
all  the  duties  which  they  owe  to  mankind  —  and  by  all 
the  duties  which  they  owe  to  themselves  —  to  pause,  sol- 
emnly to  pause  at  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  before  the 
fearful  and  dangerous  leap  is  taken  into  the  yawning 
abyss  below,  from  which  none  who  ever  take  it  shall 
return  hi  safety ! 

THE   PEOPLE   ALWAYS    CONQUER. 

Edward  Everett. 

The  people  always  conquer.  They  always  must  con- 
quer. Armies  may  be  defeated,  kings  may  be  over- 
thrown, and  new  dynasties  imposed,  by  foreign  arms, 
on  an  ignorant  and  slavish  race,  that  cares  not  in  what 
language  the  covenant  of  their  subjection  runs,  nor  in 
whose  name  the  deed  of  their  barter  and  sale  is  made 
out.  But  the  people  never  invade,  and  when  they  rise 
against  the  invader  are  never  subdued.  If  they  are 
driven  from  the  plains,  they  fly  to  the  mountains.  Steep 
rocks  and  everlasting  hills  are  their  castles ;  the  tangled, 
pathless  thicket  their  palisado ;  and  Nature,  God,  is  their 
ally.  Now  He  overwhelms  the  hosts  of  their  enemies 
beneath  his  drifting  mountains  of  sand ;  now  He  buries 
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them  beneath  a  falling  atmosphere  of  polar  snows ;  He 
lets  loose  his  tempest  on  their  fleets ;  He  puts  a  folly 
into  their  counsels,  a  madness  into  the  hearts  of  their 
leaders ;  He  never  gave,  and  never  will  give,  a  final  tri- 
umph over  a  virtuous  and  gallant  people,  resolved  to  be 

free. 

"  For  Freedom's  battle,  once  begun, 

Bequeathed  from  bleeding  sire  to  son, 

Though  baffled  oft,  is  ever  won." 


AMBITION. 

Horace  Greeley. 

We  need  a  loftier  ideal  to  nerve  us  for  heroic  lives. 
To  know  and  feel  our  nothingness  without  regretting 
it,  —  to  deem  fame,  riches,  personal  happiness,  but 
shadows,  of  which  human  good  is  the  substance,  —  to 
welcome  pain,  privation,  ignominy,  so  that  the  sphere 
of  human  knowledge,  the  empire  of  virtue,  be  thereby 
extended,  —  such  is  the  soul's  temper  in  which  the 
heroes  of  the  coming  age  shall  be  cast.  When  the 
.stately  monuments  of  mightiest  conquerors  shall  have 
become  shapeless  and  forgotten  rums,  the  humble 
graves  of  earth's  Howards  and  Frys  shall  still  be  fresh- 
ened by  the  tears  of  fondly  admiring  millions,  and  the 
proudest  epitaph  shall  be  the  simple  entreaty : 
"  Write  me  as  one  who  loved  his  fellow-men." 

Say  not  that  I  thus  condemn  and  would  annihilate 
ambition.  The  love  of  approbation,  of  esteem,  of  true 
glory,  is  a  noble  incentive,  and  should  be  cherished  to 
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the  end.  But  the  ambition  which  points  the  way  to 
fame  over  torn  limbs,  and  bleeding  hearts,  which  joys 
in  the  Tartarean  smoke  of  the  battle-field,  and  the  deso- 
lating tramp  of  the  war-horse,  —  that  ambition  is  worthy 
only  of  "arch-angel  mined."  To  make  one  concmeror's 
reputation,  at  least  one  hundred  thousand  bounding, 
joyous,  sentient  beings  must  be  transformed  into  writh- 
ing and  hideous  fragments,  must  perish  untimely  by 
deaths  of  agony  and  horror,  leaving  half  a  million 
widows  and  orphans  to  bewail  their  loss  in  anguish  and 
destitution.  This  is  too  mighty,  too  awful  a  price  to  be 
paid  for  the  fame  of  any  hero,  from  Nimrod  to  Welling- 
ton. True  fame  demands  no  such  sacrifices  of  others ; 
it  requires  us  to  be  reckless  of  the  outward  well-being 
of  but  one.  It  exacts  no  hecatomb  of  victims  for  each 
triumphal  pile;  for  the  more  who  covet  and  seek  it,  the 
easier  and  more  abundant  is  the  success  of  each  and  all. 
With  souls  of  the  celestial  temper,  each  human  life  might 
be  a  triumph  which  angels  would  lean  from  the  skies 
delighted  to  witness  and  admire. 


REST. 

Lines  supposed  to  have  been  found  under  the  pillow  of  a  soldier  who 
died  in  hospital  at  Port  Royal. 

Mary  Woolsey  Howland. 


I  lay  me  down  to  sleep, 

With  little  care 
Whether  my  waking  find 

Me  here  or  there. 
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A  bowing,  burdened  head, 
That  only  asks  to  rest 

Unquestioning,  upon 
A  loving  breast. 

My  good  right  hand  forgets 

Its  cunning  now ; 
To  march  the  weary  inarch 

I  know  not  how. 

I  am  not  eager,  bold, 

Nor  strong  —  all  that  is  past ; 
I  am  ready  not  to  do 

At  last  —  at  last. 

My  half -day's  work  is  done, 
And  that  is  all  my  part. 

I  give  a  patient  God 
My  patient  heart. 

I  grasp  His  banner  still, 

Though  all  the  blue  be  dim; 

These  stripes  as  well  as  stars 
Lead  after  Him. 


THE  OLD  AND  THE  NEW  SOUTH. 

Henry  W.  Grady. 

The  old  South  rested  everything  on  slavery  and  agri- 
culture, unconscious  that  these  could  neither  give  nor 
maintain  healthy  growth.     The  new  South  presents  a 
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perfect  democracy,  the  oligarchs  leading  in  the  popular 
movement  —  a  social  system  compact  and  closely  knitted, 
less  splendid  on  the  surface,  but  stronger  at  the  core  — 
a  hundred  farms  for  every  plantation,  fifty  homes  for 
every  palace,  and  a  diversified  industry  that  meets  the 
complex  needs  of  this  complex  age. 

The  new  South  is  enamored  of  her  new  work.  Her 
soul  is  stirred  with  the  breath  of  a  new  life.  The  light 
of  a  grander  day  is  falling  fair  on  her  face.  She  is 
thrilling  with  the  consciousness  of  growing  power  and 
prosperity.  As  she  stands  upright,  full-statured  and 
equal  among  the  people  of  the  earth,  breathing  the 
keen  air,  and  looking  out  upon  the  expanding  horizon; 
she  understands  that  her  emancipation  came  because  in 
the  inscrutable  wisdom  of  God  her  honest  purpose  was 
crossed  and  her  brave  armies  were  beaten. 


FREEDOM    OF   THOUGHT. 

Emilio  Castelar. 

We  must  have  an  end  of  all  persecution  of  ideas. 

I  condemn  the  governments  of  France  and  Prussia 
when  they  oppress  the  Jesuits. 

I  condemn  the  government  of  Russia  when  it  oppresses 
the  Jews. 

I  affirm  that  to  persecute  ideas  is  like  persecuting 
light,  air,  electricity,  or  the  magnetic  fluid. 

Ideas  escape  all  persecution.  When  repressed  they 
explode  like  powder. 
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THE  HEROIC  AGE. 

Rufus  Choate.    Extracts. 

I  mean  by  a  heroic  age  and  race,  one  the  course  of 
whose  history,  and  the  traits  of  whose  character,  and 
the  extent  and  permanence  of  whose  influences  are  of 
a  kind  and  power  not  merely  to  be  recognized  in 
after  time  as  respectable  or  useful,  but  of  a  kind  and 
of  a  power  to  kindle  and  feed  the  moral  imagination, 
move  the  capacious  heart,  and  justify  the  intelligent 
wonder  of  the  world. 

I  mean  by  a  nation's  heroic  age  a  time  distinguished 
above  others,  not  by  chronological  relation  alone,  but 
by  a  concurrence  of  grand  and  impressive  agencies  with 
large  results ;  by  some  splendid  and  remarkable  triumph 
of  men  over  some  great  enemy,  some  great  evil,  some 
great  labor,  some  great  danger ;  by  uncommon  examples 
of  the  rarer  virtues  and  qualities,  tried  by  an  exigency 
that  occurs  only  at  the  beginning  of  new  epochs,  the 
accession  of  new  dynasties  of  dominion  or  liberty  when 
the  great  bell  of  Time  sounds  another  hour. 


WAR   AND  PEACE. 

Frederick  W.  Robertson.    Extracts. 

Through  the  physical  horrors  of  warfare,  poetry  dis- 
cerns the  redeeming  nobleness.  Carnage  is  terrible. 
Death  —  and  insults  to  woman  worse  than  death  —  and 
human  features  obliterated  under  the  hoof  of  the  war- 
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horse  —  and  reeking  hospitals  —  and  ruined  commerce  — 
and  violated  homes  — and  broken  hearts,  —  they  are  all 
awful.  But  there  is  something  worse  than  death. 
Cowardice  is  worse.  And  the  decay  of  enthusiasm  and 
manliness  is  worse.  And  it  is  worse  than  death  —  ay, 
worse  than  a  hundred  thousand  deaths  —  when  a  people 
has  gravitated  down  into  the  creed  that  "  wealth  of  na- 
tions "  consists,  not  in  generous  hearts  —  "  Fire  in  each 
breast  and  Freedom  on  each  brow  "  —  in  national  vir- 
tue and  primitive  simplicity  and  heroic  endurance  and 
preference  of  duty  to  life,  —  not  in  men,  but  in  silk 
and  cotton  and  something  that  they  call  "  capital" 

Peace  is  blessed  —  peace  rising  out  of  charity.  But 
peace  springing  out  of  the  calculations  of  selfishness  is 
not  blessed.  If  the  price  to  be  paid  for  peace  is  this, 
that  "wealth  accumulate  and  men  decay,"  better  — 
far  better — that  every  street  in  every  town  of  our  once 
noble  country  should  run  blood  ! 


ABOLITIONISM. 

William  Lloyd  Garrison. 

Genuine  abolitionism  is  not  a  hobby,  got  up  for  per- 
sonal or  associated  aggrandizement;  it  is  not  a  political 
ruse;  it  is  not  a  spasm  of  sympathy,  which  lasts  but 
for  a  moment,  leaving  the  system  weak  and  worn ;  it 
is  not  a  fever  of  enthusiasm  ;  it  is  not  the  fruit  of  fa 
naticism  ;  it  is  not  a  spirit  of  faction.  It  is  of  Heaven, 
not  of  men.     It  lives  in  the  heart  as  a  vital  principle. 
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It  is  an  essential  part  of  Christianity,  and  aside  from  it 
there  can  be  no  humanity.  Its  scope  is  not  confined  to 
the  slave  population  of  the  United  States,  but  embraces 
mankind.  Opposition  cannot  weary  it  out,  force  cannot 
put  it  down,  fire  cannot  consume  it.  It  is  the  spirit  of 
Jesus,  who  was  sent  "to  bind  up  the  broken  hearted,  to 
proclaim  liberty  to  the  captives,  and  the  opening  of  the 
prison  to  them  that  are  bound ;  to  proclaim  the  accept- 
able year  of  the  Lord,  and  the  day  of  vengeance  of  our 
God."  Its  principles  are  self-evident,  its  measures  ra- 
tional, its  purposes  merciful  and  jast.  It  cannot  be  di- 
verted from  the  path  of  duty,  though  all  earth  and  hell 
oppose  ;  for  it  is  lifted  far  above  all  earth-born  fear. 
When  it  fairly  takes  possession  of  the  soul,  you  may 
trust  the  soul-carrier  anywhere,  that  he  will  not  be  rec- 
reant to  humanity.  In  short,  it  is  a  life,  not  an  impulse 
—  a  quenchless  flame  of  philanthropy,  not  a  transient 
spark  of  sentimental  ism. 


THE   OLD  CONSTITUTION. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

Ay,  tear  her  tattered  ensign  down! 

Long  has  it  waved  on  high ; 
And  many  an  eye  has  danced  to  see 

That  banner  in  the  sky  ; 
Beneath  it  rung  the  battle  shout, 

And  burst  the  cannon's  roar,  — 
The  meteor  of  the  ocean  air 

Shall  sweep  the  clouds  no  more. 
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Her  deck,  once  red  with  heroes'  blood, 

Where  knelt  the  vanquished  foe, 
When  winds  were  hurrying  o'er  the  flood 

And  waves  were  white  below, 
No  more  shall  feel  the  victor's  tread, 

Or  know  the  conquered  knee  ; 
The  harpies  of  the  shore  shall  pluck 

The  eagle  of  the  sea. 


"&j 


Oh,  better  that  her  shattered  hulk 

Should  sink  beneath  the  wave  ! 
Her  thunders  shook  the  mighty  deep 

And  there  should  be  her  grave. 
Nail  to  the  mast  her  holy  flag, 

Set  every  threadbare  sail, 
And  give  her  to  the  god  of  storms, 

The  lightning  and  the  gale ! 


RIGHT   OF   FREE   DISCUSSION. 

Daniel  Webster. 

It  is  the  ancient  and  constitutional  right  of  this  peo- 
ple to  canvass  public  measures,  and  the  merits  of  public 
men.  It  is  a  home-bred  right,  —  a  fireside  privilege. 
It  has  ever  been  enjoyed  in  every  house,  cottage,  and 
cabin  in  the  nation.  It  is  as  undoubted  as  the  right  of 
breathing  the  air  and  walking  on  the  earth. 

This  high  constitutional  privilege  I  shall  defend  and 
exercise  within  this  House  and  without  this  House,  and 
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in  all  places,  —  in  time  of  war,  in  time  of  peace,  and 
at  all  times.  Living,  I  will  assert  it ;  dying,  I  will  as- 
sert it ;  and,  should  I  leave  no  other  legacy  to  my  chil- 
dren, by  the  blessing  of  God,  I  will  leave  them  the 
inheritance  of  free  principles,  and  the  example  of  a 
manly,  independent,  and  constitutional  defence  of 
them ! 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Daniel  Webster. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  enter  on  no  encomium  upon 
Massachusetts  —  she  needs  none.  There  she  is  —  be- 
hold her  and  judge  for  yourselves.  There  is  her  history 
—  the  world  knows  it  by  heart.  The  past,  at  least,  is 
secure.  There  is  Boston,  and  Concord,  and  Lexington, 
and  Bunker  Hill ;  and  there  they  will  remain  forever. 
The  bones  of  her  sons,  fallen  in  the  great  struggle 
for  independence,  now  lie  mingled  with  the  soil  of  every 
state,  from  New  England  to  Georgia ;  and  there  they 
will  lie  forever. 

And,  sir,  where  American  liberty  raised  its  first  voice, 
and  where  its  youth  was  nurtured  and  sustained,  there 
it  still  lives,  in  the  strength  of  its  manhood,  and  full 
of  its  original  spirit.  If  discord  and  disunion  shall 
wound  it ;  if  party  strife  and  blind  ambition  shall 
hawk  at  and  tear  it;  if  folly  and  madness,  if  uneasi- 
ness under  salutary  and  necessary  restraint,  shall  suc- 
ceed to  separate  it  from  that  Union  by  which  alone  its 
existence  is  made  sure,  it  will  stand,  in  the  end,  by  the 
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side  of  that  cradle  in  which  its  infancy  was  rocked ;  it 
will  stretch  forth  its  arm  with  whatever  of  vigor  it  may 
still  retain,  over  the  friends  who  gather  round  it ;  and 
it  will  fall  at  last,  if  fall  it  must,  amid  the  proudest 
monuments  of  its  own  glory,  and  on  the  very  spot  of 
its  origin. 

ANDRE'S   LAST   REQUEST. 

Nathaniel  Parker  Willis. 

It  is  not  the  fear  of  death 

That  damps  my  brow ; 
It  is  not  for  another  breath 

I  ask  thee  now ; 
I  can  die  with  a  lip  unstirred, 

And  a  quiet  heart  — 
Let  but  this  prayer  be  heard 

Ere  I  depart. 

I  can  give  up  my  mother's  look  — 

My  sister's  kiss ; 
I  can  think  of  love  —  yet  brook 

A  death  like  this ! 
I  can  give  up  the  young  fame 

I  burned  to  win  ; 
All  but  the  spotless  name 

I  glory  in. 

Thine  is  the  power  to  give, 
Thine  to  deny, 
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Joy  for  the  hour  I  live, 

Calmness  to  die. 
By  all  the  brave  should  cherish, 

By  my  dying  breath, 
I  ask  that  I  may  perish 

By  a  soldier's  death. 


THE  NEWS   FROM   LEXINGTON. 

George  Bancroft. 

Darkness  closed  upon  the  country  and  upon  the 
town ;  but  it  was  no  night  for  sleep.  Heralds  on  swift 
relays  of  horses  transmitted  the  war-message  from  hand 
to  hand,  till  village  repeated  it  to  village ;  the  sea  to 
the  backwoods ;  the  plains  to  the  highlands ;  and  it 
was  never  suffered  to  droop  till  it  had  been  borne  North 
and  South  and  East  and  West  throughout  the  land. 
It  spread  over  the  bays  that  receive  the  Saco  and  the 
Penobscot.  Its  loud  reveille  broke  the  rest  of  the 
trappers  of  New  Hampshire,  and,  ringing  like  bugle- 
notes  from  peak  to  peak,  overleapt  the  Green  Moun- 
tains, swept  onward  to  Montreal,  and  descended  the 
ocean  river,  till  the  responses  were  echoed  from  the 
cliffs  of  Quebec. 

The  hills  along  the  Hudson  told  to  one  another  the 
tale.  As  the  summons  hurried  to  the  South,  it  was  one 
day  at  New  York;  in  one  more  at  Philadelphia;  the 
next  it  lighted  a  watchfire  at  Baltimore ;  thence  it 
waked  an  answer  at  Annapolis.     Crossing  the  Potomac 
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near  Mount  Vernon,  it  was  sent  forward  without  a  halt 
to  Williamsburg.  It  traversed  the  Dismal  Swamp  of 
Nansemond,  along  the  route  of  the  first  emigrants  to 
North  Carolina.  It  moved  onward  and  still  onward, 
through  boundless  groves  of  evergreen,  to  Newbern  and 
to  Wilmington.  "  For  God's  sake,  forward  it  by  day 
and  by  night! "  wrote  Cornelius  Harnett  by  the  express 
which  sped  for  Brunswick.  Patriots  of  South  Carolina 
caught  up  its  tones  at  the  border,  and  dispatched  it  to 
Charleston  and  through  pines  and  palmettoes  and  moss- 
clad  live  oaks  still  further  to  the  South,  till  it  resounded 
among  the  New  England  settlements  beyond  the  Sa- 
vannah. Hillsborough  and  the  Mecklenburg  district  of 
North  Carolina  rose  in  triumph  now  that  their  weari- 
some uncertainty  had  an  end.  The  Blue  Ridge  took  up 
the  voice,  and  made  it  heard  from  one  end  to  the  other 
of  the  valley  of  Virginia.  The  Alleghanies,  as  they 
listened,  opened  their  barriers  that  the  "loud  call" 
might  pass  through  to  the  hardy  riflemen  in  the  Hol- 
ston,  the  Watauga,  and  the  French  Broad.  Ever  re- 
newing its  strength,  powerful  enough  even  to  create 
a  commonwealth,  it  breathed  its  inspiring  word  to  the 
first  settlers  of  Kentucky ;  so  that  hunters  who  made 
their  halt  in  the  matchless  valley  of  the  Elkhorn  com- 
memorated the  nineteenth  day  of  April  by  naming  their 
encampment  "  Lexington." 
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CARMEN   BELLICOSUM. 

Guv  Humphrey  McMaster. 

In  their  ragged  regimentals 
Stood  the  old  Continentals 

Yielding  not. 
When  the  Grenadiers  were  lunging, 
And  like  hail  fell  the  plunging 
Cannon-shot ; 
When  the  files 
Of  the  isles 
From  the   smoky  night  encampment  bore  the  banner 
of  the  rampant 

Unicorn. 
And  grummer,  grummer,  grummer,  rolled  the   roll  of 
the  drummer 

Through  the  morn ! 

Then  with  eyes  to  the  front  all, 
And  with  guns  horizontal, 

Stood  our  sires ; 
And  the  balls  whistled  deadly, 
And  in  streams  flashing  redly, 

Blazed  the  fires ; 

As  the  roar 

On  the  shore, 
Swept  the  strong  battle-breakers  o'er  the  green  sodded 
acres 

Of  the  plain : 
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And    louder,   louder,  louder,  cracked    the    black    gun- 
powder 

Cracking  amain  ! 

Now  like  smiths  at  the  forges 
Worked  the  red  St.  George's 

Cannoneers. 
And  the  villanous  saltpetre 
Rang  a  fierce,  discordant  metre 
Round  their  ears  : 
As  the  swift 
Storm-drift, 
With  hot,  sweeping  anger  came  the  horse-guard's  clangor 

On  our  flanks. 
Then  higher,  higher,  higher,  burned  the  old-fashioned 
fire 

Through  the  ranks  ! 

Then  the  old-fashioned  colonel 
Galloped  through  the  white,  infernal 

Powder-cloud  ; 
And  his  broad   sword  was  swinging, 
And  his  brazen  throat  was  ringing, 
Trumpet  loud. 
Then  the  blue 
Bullets  flew, 
And  the  trooper-jackets    redden  at   the    touch    ol    the 
leaden 

Rifle-breath. 
And    rounder,  rounder,  rounder,  roared    the    iron    six- 
pounder 

Hurling  death ! 
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SUPPOSED   SPEECH    OF   JAMES    OTIS. 

Lydia  Maria  Child. 

England  may  as  well  dam  up  the  waters  of  the  Nile 
with  bulrushes  as  fetter  the  step  of  Freedom,  more 
proud  and  firm  in  this  youthful  land  than  where  she 
treads  the  sequestered  glens  of  Scotland,  or  couches 
herself  among  the  magnificent  mountains  of  Switzer- 
land. Arbitrary  principles,  like  those  against  which  we 
now  contend,  have  cost  one  King  of  England  his  life, 
—  another,  his  crown,  —  and  they  may  yet  cost  a  third 
his  most  flourishing  colonies. 

We  are  two  millions  —  one-fifth  fighting  men.  We 
are  bold  and  vigorous  —  and  we  call  no  man  master. 
To  the  nation  from  whom  we  are  proud  to  derive  our 
origin  we  ever  were,  and  we  ever  will  be,  ready  to  yield 
unforced  assistance ;  but  it  must  not,  and  it  never  can, 
be  extorted.  Some  have  sneeringly  asked,  "  Are  the 
Americans  too  poor  to  pay  a  few  pounds  on  stamped 
paper?"  No!  America,  thanks  to  God  and  herself,  is 
rich.  But  the  right  to  take  ten  pounds  implies  the 
right  to  take  a  thousand ;  and  what  must  be  the  wealth 
that  avarice,  aided  by  power,  cannot  exhaust  ?  True, 
the  spectre  is  now  small ;  but  the  shadow  he  casts 
before  him  is  huge  enough  to  darken  all  this  fair  land. 
Others,  in  sentimental  style,  talk  of  the  immense  debt 
of  gratitude  which  we  owe  to  England.  And  what  is 
the  amount  of  this  debt  ?  Why,  truly,  it  is  the  same 
that  the  young  lion  owes  to  the  dam,  which  has 
brought  it  forth  on  the  solitude  of  the  mountain,  or 
left  it  amid  the  winds  and  storms  of  the  desert. 
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We  plunged  into  the  wave,  with  the  great  charter  of 
freedom  in  our  teeth,  because  the  fagot  and  torch  were 
behind  us.  We  have  waked  this  new  world  from  its 
savage  lethargy ;  forests  have  been  prostrated  in  our 
path ;  towns  and  cities  have  grown  up  suddenly  as  the 
flowers  of  the  tropics,  and  the  fires  in  our  autumnal 
woods  are  scarcely  more  rapid  than  the  increase  of  our 
wealth  and  population.  And  do  we  owe  all  this  to  the 
kind  succor  of  the  mother  country  ?  No  !  we  owe  it  to 
the  tyranny  that  drove  us  from  her  —  to  the  pelting 
storms  which  invigorated  our  helpless  infancy. 

But  perhaps  others  will  say,  "  We  ask  no  money 
from  your  gratitude  —  we  only  demand  that  you 
should  pay  your  own  expenses."  And  who,  I  pray,  is 
to  judge  of  their  necessity  ?  Why,  the  King  —  and, 
with  all  due  reverence  to  his  sacred  majesty,  he  under- 
stands the  real  wants  of  his  distant  subjects  as  little  as 
he  does  the  language  of  the  Choctaws !  Who  is  to 
judge  concerning  the  frequency  of  these  demands  ? 
The  Ministry.  Who  is  to  judge  whether  the  money  is 
properly  expended  ?  The  Cabinet  behind  the  throne. 
In  every  instance,  those  who  take  are  to  judge  for  those 
who  pay.  If  this  system  is  suffered  to  go  into  opera- 
tion, we  shall  have  reason  to  esteem  it  a  great  privilege 
that  rain  and  dew  do  not  depend  upon  Parliament ; 
otherwise,  they  would  soon  be  taxed  and  dried.  But, 
thanks  to  God,  there  is  freedom  enough  left  upon  earth 
to  resist  such  monstrous  injustice  !  The  flame  of  liberty 
is  extinguished  in  Greece  and  Rome  ;  but  the  light  of  its 
glowing  embers  is  still  bright  and  strong  on  the  shores 
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of  America.  Actuated  by  its  sacred  influence,  we  will 
resist  unto  death.  But  we  will  not  countenance  anar- 
chy and  misrule.  The  wrongs  that  a  desperate  com- 
munity have  heaped  upon  their  enemies  shall  be  amply 
and  speedily  repaired.  Still,  it  may  be  well  for  some 
proud  men  to  remember,  that  a  fire  is  lighted  in  these 
Colonies  which  one  breath  of  their  King  may  kindle 
into  such  fury  that  the  blood  of  all  England  cannot 
extinguish  it ! 

THE   IMMORTALS. 

Edward  Everett. 

We  dismiss  them  not  to  the  chambers  of  forgetful- 
ness  and  death.  What  we  admired,  and  prized,  and 
venerated  in  them,  can  never  be  forgotten.  I  had 
almost  said  that  they  are  now  beginning  to  live ;  to 
live  that  life  of  unimpaired  influence,  of  unclouded 
fame,  of  unmingled  happiness,  for  which  their  talents 
and  services  were  destined.  Such  men  do  not,  cannot 
die.  To  be  cold  and  breathless ;  to  feel  not  and  speak 
not ;  this  is  not  the  end  of  existence  to  the  men  who 
have  breathed  their  spirits  into  the  institutions  of  their 
country,  who  have  stamped  their  characters  on  the 
pillars  of  the  age,  who  have  poured  their  hearts'  blood 
into  the  channels  of  the  public  prosperity.  Tell  me, 
ye  who  tread  the  sods  of  yon  sacred  height,  is  Warren 
dead  ?  Can  you  not  still  see  him,  not  pale  and  pros- 
trate, the  blood  of  his  gallant  heart  pouring  out  of  his 
ghastly  wound,  but  moving  resplendent  over  the  field 
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of  honor,  with  the  rose  of  heaven  upon  his  cheek,  and 
the  fire  of  liberty  in  his  eye  ?  Tell  me,  ye  who  make 
your  pious  pilgrimage  to  the  shades  of  Vernon,  is 
Washington  indeed  shut  up  in  that  cold  and  narrow 
house  ?  That  which  made  these  men,  and  men  like 
these,  cannot  die.  The  hand  that  traced  the  Charter  of 
Independence  is,  indeed,  motionless ;  the  eloquent  lips 
that  sustained  it  are  hushed ;  but  the  lofty  spirits  that 
conceived,  resolved,  and  maintained  it,  and  which  alone, 
to  such  men,  "  make  it  life  to  live,"  these  cannot 
expire  :  — 

"  These  shall  resist  the  empire  of  decay, 
When  time  is  o'er,  and  worlds  have  passed  away ; 
Cold  in  the  dust  the  perished  heart  may  lie, 
But  that  which  warmed  it  once  can  never  die." 


THE  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE. 

Thomas  Jefferson.     Extracts. 

When  in  the  course  of  human  events  it  becomes  nec- 
essary for  one  people  to  dissolve  the  political  bands 
which  have  connected  them  with  another,  and  to  assume 
among  the  powers  of  the  earth  the  separate  and  equal 
station  to  which  the  laws  of  Nature  and  of  Nature's 
God  entitle  them,  a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of 
mankind  requires  that  they  should  declare  the  causes 
which  impel  them  to  the  separation. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men 
are  created  equal ;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Cre- 
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ator  with  certain  unalienable  rights ;  that  among  these 
are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  That,  to 
secure  these  rights,  governments  are  instituted  among 
men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed  ;  that,  whenever  any  form  of  government  be- 
comes destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the 
people  to  alter  or  to  abolish  it,  and  to  institute  a  new 
government,  laying  its  foundation  on  such  principles, 
and  organizing  its  powers  in  such  form  as  to  them  shall 
seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  happiness. 
Prudence,  indeed,  will  dictate  that  governments  long 
established  .should  not  be  changed  for  light  and  tran- 
sient causes ;  and  accordingly  all  experience  hath  shown 
that  mankind  are  more  disposed  to  suffer,  while  evils 
are  sufferable,  than  to  right  themselves  by  abolishing 
the  forms  to  which  they  are  accustomed.  But  when  a 
long  train  of  abuses  and  usurpations,  pursuing  invari- 
ably the  same  object,  evinces  a  desire  to  reduce  them 
under  absolute  despotism,  it  is  their  right,  it  is  their 
duty  to  throw  off  such  government  and  to  provide  new 
guards  for  their  future  security. 

We,  therefore,  the  representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  General  Congress  assembled, 
appealing  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  world  for  the 
rectitude  of  our  intentions,  do,  in  the  name  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  good  people  of  these  colonies,  solemnly 
publish  and  declare  that  these  United  Colonies  are,  and 
of  right  ought  to  be,  Free  and  Independent  States  ;  that 
they  are  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the  British 
crown,  and  that  all  political  connection  between  them 
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and  the  states  of  Great  Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be, 
totally  dissolved,  and  that,  as  Free  and  Independent 
States,  they  have  full  power  to  levy  Avar,  conclude 
peace,  contract  alliances,  establish  commerce,  and  to  do 
all  other  acts  and  things  which  independent  States  may 
of  right  do.  And  for  the  support  of  this  declaration, 
with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our  lives,  our 
fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor ! 


SCORN   TO   BE   SLAVES!     • 

Joseph  Warren. 

The  voice  of  your  fathers'  blood  cries  to  you  from  the 
ground,  My  sons,  scorn  to  he  slaves!  In  vain  we  met 
the  frowns  of  tyrants  —  in  vain  we  crossed  the  boister- 
ous ocean,  found  a  new  world,  and  prepared  it  for  the 
happy  residence  of  liberty  —  in  vain  we  toiled — in  vain 
we  fought  —  we  bled  in  vain,  if  you,  our  offspring,  want 
valor  to  repel  the  assaults  of  her  invaders !  Stain  not 
the  glory  of  your  worthy  ancestors,  but,  like  them,  resolve 
never  to  part  with  your  birth-right ;  be  wise  in  your 
deliberations,  and  determined  in  your  exertions  for  the 
preservation  of  your  liberties.  Follow  not  the  dictates 
of  passion,  but  enlist  yourselves  under  the  sacred  banner 
of  reason ;  use  every  method  in  your  power  to  secure 
your  rights ;  at  least  prevent  the  curses  of  posterity 
from  being  heaped  upon  your  memories. 

If  you,  with  united  zeal  and  fortitude  oppose  the  tor- 
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rent  of  oppression ;  if  you  feel  the  true  fire  of  patriotism 
burning  in  your  breasts  ;  if  you.,  from  your  souls,  despise 
the  most  gaudy  dress  that  slavery  can  wear ;  if  you 
really  prefer  the  lonely  cottage,  whilst  blest  with  liberty, 
to  gilded  palaces,  surrounded  with  the  ensigns  of  sla- 
very, you  may  have  the  fullest  assurance  that  tyranny, 
with  her  whole  accursed  train,  will  hide  their  hideous 
heads  in  confusion,  shame,  and  despair.  If  you  perform 
your  part,  you  must  have  the  strongest  confidence  that 
the  same  Almighty  Being  who  protected  your  pious 
and  venerable  forefathers,  who  enabled  them  to  turn  a 
barren  wilderness  into  a  fruitful  field,  who  so  often 
made  bare  His  arm  for  their  salvation,  will  still  be 
mindful  of  you,  their  offspring. 

May  this  Almighty  Being  graciously  preside  in  all 
our  councils.  May  He  direct  us  to  such  measures  as  He 
Himself  shall  approve,  and  be  pleased  to  bless.  May 
we  ever  be  a  people  favored  of  God.  May  our  land  be 
a  land  of  liberty,  the  seat  of  virtue,  the  asylum  of  the 
oppressed,  a  name  and  a  praise  in  the  whole  earth,  until 
the  last  shock  of  time  shall  bury  the  empires  of  the 
world  in  one  common  undistinguished  ruin ! 


AMERICAN   LIBERTY. 

Samuel  Adams. 

"  Ambition  saw  that  stooping  Rome  could  bear 
A  master,  nor  had  virtue  to  be  free." 

I  believe  that  no  people  ever  yet  groaned  under  the 
heavy   yoke    of    slavery    but    when   they  deserved   it. 
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This  may  be  called  a  severe  censure  upon  by  far  the 
greatest  part  of  the  nations  in  the  world  who  are  in- 
volved in  the  miseries  of  servitude.  But,  however  they 
may  be  thought  by  some  to  deserve  commiseration,  the 
censure  is  just.  Zwinglius,  one  of  the  first  reformers, 
in  his  friendly  admonition  to  the  republic  of  the  Switz- 
ers,  discourses  much  of  his  countrymen's  throwing  off 
the  yoke.  He  says  that  they  who  lie  under  oppression 
deserve  what  they  suffer  and  a  great  deal  more,  and  he 
bids  them  perish  with  their  oppressors.  The  truth  is, 
all  might  be  free,  if  they  valued  freedom  and  defended 
it  as  they  ought.  It  is  impossible  that  millions  could  be 
enslaved  by  a  few,  which  is  a  notorious  fact,  if  all  pos- 
sessed the  independent  spirit  of  Brutus,  who,  to  his  im- 
mortal honor,  expelled  the  proud  tyrant  of  Rome  and 
his  "  royal  and  rebellious  race."  If,  therefore,  a  peo- 
ple will  not  be  free,  if  they  have  not  virtue  enough  to 
maintain  their  liberty  against  a  presumptuous  invader, 
they  deserve  no  pity,  and  are  to  be  treated  with  con- 
tempt and  ignominy.  Had  not  Cassar  seen  that  Rome 
was  ready  to  stoop,  he  would  not  have  dared  to  make 
himself  the  master  of  that  once  brave  people. 


NATHAN   HALE. 

Francis  M.  Finch. 

To  drum-beat  and  heart-beat 


A  soldier  marches  by  ; 
There  is  color  in  his  cheek, 
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There  is  courage  in  his  eye ; 
Yet  to  drum-beat  and  heart-beat 
In  a  moment  he  must  die. 

By  starlight  and  moonlight 
He  seeks  the  Briton's  camp, 

And  he  hears  the  rustling;  flag 
And  the  armed  sentry's  tramp, 

And  the  starlight  and  moonlight 
His  silent  wanderings  lamp. 

With  slow  tread  and  still  tread 
He  scans,  the  tented  line, 

And  he  counts  the  battery  guns 
By  the  gaunt  and  shadowy  pine 

And  his  slow  tread  and  still  tread 
Gives  no  warning  sign. 

The  dark  wave,  the  plumed  wave, 
It  meets  his  eager  glance, 

And  it  sparkles  'neath  the  stars 
Like  the  glimmer  of  a  lance ; 

The  dark  wave,  the  plumed  wave, 
On  an  emerald  expanse. 

A  sharp  clang,  a  steel  clang, 
And  terror  in  the  sound, 

For  the  sentry,  falcon-eyed, 

In  the  camp  a  spy  hath  found; 

With  a  sharp  clang,  a  steel  clang, 
The  patriot  is  bound. 
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With  calm  brow,  with  steady  brow, 
He  robes  him  for  the  tomb ; 

In  his  look  there  is  no  fear, 
Nor  a  shadow  trace  of  gloom  ; 

But  with  calm  brow,  with  steady  brow, 
He  robes  him  for  the  tomb. 

Through  the  long  night,  the  still  night, 

He  kneels  upon  the  sod, 
And  the  brutal  guards  withhold 

E'en  the  solemn  word  of  God  ; 
Through  the  long  night,  the  still  night, 

He  walks  where  Christ  hath  trod. 

In  the  blue  morn,  the  sunny  morn, 

He  dies  upon  the  tree, 
And  he  mourns  that  he  can  dose 

But  one  life  for  liberty; 
In  the  blue  morn,  the  sunny  morn, 

His  spirit-wings  are  free. 

But  his  last  words,  his  message  words, 

They  burn,  lest  friendly  eye 
Should  read  how  proud  and  calm 

A  patriot  could  die; 
With  his  last  words,  his  message  words, 

A  soldier's  battle-cry. 

From  Fame-leaf  and  Angel-leaf, 
From  monument  and  urn, 
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The  sad  of  earth,  the  glad  of  heaven, 
His  tragic  fate  shall  learn, 

And  on  Fame-leaf  and  Angel-leaf 
The  name  of  Hale  shall  burn. 


THE   ELOQUENCE   OF   ACTION. 

Daniel  Webster. 

Eloquence  comes,  if  it  come  at  all,  like  the  out- 
breaking of  a  fountain  from  the  earth,  or  the  bursting 
forth  of  volcanic  fires,  with  spontaneous,  original  native 
force.  The  graces  taught  in  the  schools,  the  costly  or- 
naments and  studied  contrivances  of  speech,  shock  and 
disgust  men,  when  their  own  lives,  and  the  fate  of  their 
wives,  their  children,  and  their  country,  hang  on  the  de- 
cision of  the  hour.  Then  words  have  lost  their  power, 
rhetoric  is  vain,  and  all  elaborate  oratory  contemptible. 
Even  genius  itself  then  feels  rebuked  and  subdued,  as 
in  the  presence  of  higher  qualities.  Then  patriotism 
is  eloquent ;  then  self-devotion  is  eloquent.  The  clear 
conception,  outrunning  the  deductions  of  logic,  the  high 
purpose,  the  firm  resolve,  the  dauntless  spirit,  speaking 
on  the  tongue,  beaming  from  the  eye,  informing  every 
feature,  and  urging  the  whole  man  onward,  right  onward, 
to  his  object,  —  this,  this  is  eloquence;  or,  rather,  it  is 
something  greater  and  higher  than  all  eloquence,  —  it 
is  action,  noble,  sublime,  godlike  action  ! 
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THE   ORATOR. 

Prince  Bismarck.    Translated  by  the  Editors. 

Eloquence  is  a  gift  which  in  our  time  enjoys  an  in- 
fluence much  greater  than  is  merited  by  its  real  value. 

A  great  orator  must  have  something  of  the  poet 
in  him,  hence  he  cannot  treat  truth  with  mathemat- 
ical exactness.  He  must  be  stimulating,  exciting, 
easily  inflammable  himself,  in  order  to  inflame  others. 
But,  I  fancy,  a  great  orator  will  seldom  prove  a  good 
whist  player,  —  seldom  a  good  chess  player ;  seldomer 
yet  a  safe  and  solid  statesman.  That  which  must  dom- 
inate in  him  is  not  intelligence,  it  is  temperament.  I 
remember  "  the  essentials  of  a  poet,"  of  Mephistopheles  : 
"The  courage  of  a  lion,  the  swiftness  of  a  stag;  the 
burning  blood  of  the  Italian,  the  cold  strength  of  the 
North,"  but  they  are  never  found  in  one  and  the  same 
mortal.  Often  enough  we  come  across  eloquence  joined 
to  an  intelligence  lifting  it  above  the  masses,  ruling 
them  dangerously.  But  a  man  coldly  reflective  who 
weighs  things  surely,  exactly,  positively,  a  man  to 
whom  one  willingly  entrusts  the  conduct  of  great  and 
important  affairs  —  that  man  can  never  be  the  ideal 
orator. 

Is  it  possible  to-day,  with  our  intellectual  develop- 
ment, to  find  a  remedy  for  this  evil  of  eloquence  ? 

I  know  of  none,  and  yet  it  is  a  sort  of  half  remedy 
to  recognize  the  evil ! 
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WASHINGTON'S   ADDRESS   TO   HIS   TROOPS, 

Delivered  before  the  Battle  of  Long  Island,  1776. 

The  time  is  now  near  at  hand  which  must  probably 
determine  whether  Americans  are  to  be  freemen  or 
slaves  ;  whether  they  are  to  have  any  property  they 
can  call  their  own ;  whether  their  houses  and  farms  are 
to  be  pillaged  and  destroyed,  and  themselves  consigned 
to  a  state  of  wretchedness,  from  which  no  human 
efforts  will  deliver  them.  The  fate  of  unborn  millions 
will  now  depend,  under  God,  on  the  courage  and  con- 
duct of  this  army.  Our  cruel  and  unrelenting  enemy 
leaves  us  only  the  choice  of  a  brave  resistance,  or  the 
most  abject  submission.  We  have,  therefore,  to  resolve 
to  conquer  or  to  die. 

Our  own,  our  country's  honor,  calls  upon  us  for  a 
vigorous  and  manly  exertion ;  and  if  we  now  shame- 
fully fail,  we  shall  become  infamous  to  the  whole  world. 
Let  us  then  rely  on  the  goodness  of  our  cause,  and  the 
aid  of  the  Supreme  Being,  in  whose  hands  victory  is,  to 
animate  and  encourage  us  to  great  and  noble  actions. 
The  eyes  of  all  our  countrymen  are  now  upon  us,  and 
we  shall  have  their  blessings  and  praises,  if  happily  we 
are  the  instruments  of  saving  them  from  the  tyranny 
meditated  against  them.  Let  us  animate  and  encour- 
age each  other,  and  show  the  whole  world  that  a  free- 
man contending  for  liberty  on  his  own  ground  is 
superior  to  any  slavish  mercenary  on  earth. 

Liberty,  property,  life,  and  honor  are  all  at   stake; 
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upon  your  courage  and  conduct  rest  the  hopes  of  our 
bleeding  and  insulted  country ;  our  wives,  children,  and 
parents  expect  safety  from  us  only ;  and  they  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  Heaven  will  crown  with 
success  so  just  a  cause. 

The  enemy  will  endeavor  to  intimidate  by  show  and 
appearance  ;  but,  remember,  they  have  been  repulsed  on 
various  occasions  by  a  few  brave  Americans.  Their 
cause  is  bad  —  their  men  are  conscious  of  it;  and,  if 
opposed  with  firmness  and  coolness  on  their  first  onset, 
with  our  advantage  of  works,  and  knowledge  of  the 
ground,  the  victory  is  most  assuredly  ours.  Every  good 
soldier  will  be  silent  and  attentive  —  wait  for  orders, 
and  reserve  his  fire  until  he  is  sure  of  doing  execution. 


WAR   INEVITABLE. 

Patrick  Henry. 

They  tell  us,  sir,  that  we  are  weak,  —  unable  to 
cope  with  so  formidable  an  adversary.  But  when  shall 
we  be  stronger  ?  Will  it  be  the  next  week,  or  the  next 
year  ?  Will  it  be  when  we  are  totally  disarmed,  and  when 
a  British  guard  shall  be  stationed  in  every  house  ?  Shall 
we  gather  strength  by  irresolution  and  inaction  ?  Shall 
we  acquire  the  means  of  effectual  resistance  by  lying 
supinely  on  our  backs,  and  hugging  the  delusive  phan- 
tom of  hope,  until  our  enemies  shall  have  bound  us 
hand  and  foot  ?     Sir,  we  are  not  weak,  if  we  make  a 
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proper  use  of  those  means  which  the  God  of  nature  hath 
placed  in  our  power. 

Three  millions  of  people,  armed  in  the  holy  cause  of 
liberty,  and  in  such  a  country  as  that  which  we  possess, 
are  invincible  by  any  force  which  our  enemy  can  send 
against  us.  Besides,  sir,  we  shall  not  fight  our  battles 
alone.  There  is  a  just  God  who  presides  over  the  desti- 
nies of  nations,  and  who  will  raise  up  friends  to  fight 
our  battles  for  us.  The  battle,  sir,  is  not  to  the  strong 
alone ;  it  is  to  the  vigilant,  the  active,  the  brave.  Be- 
sides, sir,  we  have  no  election.  If  we  were  base  enough 
to  desire  it,  it  is  now  too  late  to  retire  from  the  contest. 
There  is  no  retreat  but  in  submission  and  slavery ! 
Our  chains  are  forged  !  Their  clanking  may  be  heard 
on  the  plains  of  Boston !  The  war  is  inevitable ;  and 
let  it  come !     I  repeat  it,  sir,  let  it  come  ! 

It  is  in  vain,  sir,  to  extenuate  the  matter.  Gentle- 
men may  cry,  Peace  !  peace  !  —  but  there  is  no  peace. 
The  war  is  actually  begun  !  The  next  gale  that  sweeps 
from  the  North  will  bring  to  our  ears  the  clash  of 
resounding  arms !  Our  brethren  are  already  in  the 
field !  Why  stand  we  here  idle  ?  What  is  it  that 
gentlemen  wish  ?  What  would  they  have  ?  Is  life  so 
dear,  or  peace  so  sweet,  as  to  be  purchased  at  the  price 
of  chains  and  slavery?  Forbid  it,  Almighty  God!  I 
know  not  what  course  others  may  take ;  but,  as  for  me, 
give  me  liberty,  or  give  me  death ! 
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POCAHONTAS. 

William  Makepeace  Thackeray. 

Wearied  arm  and  broken  sword 
Wage  in  vain  the  desperate  fight ; 

Round  him  press  a  countless  horde, 
He  is  but  a  single  knight. 

Hark !    a  cry  of  triumph  shrill 
Through  the  wilderness  resounds, 
As,  with  twenty  bleeding  wounds, 

Sinks  the  warrior,  fighting  still. 

Now  they  heap  the  funeral  pyre, 
And  the  torch  of  death  they  light; 

Ah !    'tis  hard  to  die  by  fire ! 

Who  will  shield  the  captive  knight? 

Round  the  stake  with  fiendish  cry 
Wheel  and  dance  the  savage  crowd, 
Cold  the  victim's  mien  and  proud, 

And  his  breast  is  bared  to  die. 

Who  will  shield  the  fearless  heart  ? 

Who  avert  the  murderous  blade  ? 
From  the  throng  with  sudden  start 

See,  there  springs  an  Indian  maid. 
Quick  she  stands  before  the  knight : 

''Loose  the  chain,  unbind  the  ring! 

I  am  daughter  of  the  king, 
And  I  claim  the  Indian  right ! " 
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Dauntlessly  aside  she  flings 
Lifted  axe  and  thirsty  knife, 

Fondly  to  his  heart  she  clings, 
And  her  bosom  guards  his  life ! 

In  the  woods  of  Powhattan, 
Still  'tis  told  by  Indian  fires 
How  a  daughter  of  their  sires 

Saved  a  captive  Englishman. 


FRANKLIN'S   TOAST. 

Anonymous. 

Long  after  Washington's  judicious  and  intrepid  con- 
duct in  respect  to  the  French  and  English  bad  made  his 
name  familiar  to  all  Europe,  Dr.  Franklin  chanced  to 
dine  with  the  English  and  French  ambassadors,  when 
the  following  toasts  were  drunk  :  — 

The  British  ambassador,  rising,  said  :  "  England,  — 
the  sun  whose  bright  beams  enlighten  and  fertilize  the 
remotest  corners  of  the  earth." 

The  French  ambassador,  glowing  with  national  pride, 
but  too  polite  to  dispute  the  previous  toast,  drank : 
"  France,  —  the  moon  whose  mild,  steady,  and  cheering 
rays  are  the  delight  of  all  nations,  consoling  them  in 
darkness,  and  making  their  dreariness  beautiful." 

Dr.  Franklin  then  arose,  and,  with  his  usual  dignified 
simplicity,  said  :  "  George  Washington,  —  the  Joshua 
who  commanded  the  sun  and  moon  to  stand  still,  and 
they  obeyed  him." 
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THE    PEN. 

Edward  Bulwer  Lytton. 

Beneath  the  rule  of  men  entirely  great 

The  pen  is  mightier  than  the    sword.     Behold 

The  arch  enchanter's  wand!  —  itself  a  nothing 

But  taking  sorcery  from  the  master's  hand 

To  paralyze  the  Caesars  and  to  strike 

The  loud  earth  breathless  !     Take  away  the  sword 

States  can  be  saved  without  it. 


THE   LANDING    OF   THE   PILGRIMS. 

Felicia  Hemans. 

The  breaking  waves  dashed  high 
On  a  stern  and  rockbound  coast. 

And  the  woods  against  a  stormy  sky 
Their  giant  branches  tossed ; 

And  the  heavy  night  hung  dark 

The  hills  and  waters  o'er, 
When  a  band  of  exiles  moored  their  bark 

On  the  wild  New  England  shore. 

Not  as  the  conqueror  comes, 
They,  the  true-hearted,  came ; 

Not  with  the  roll   of  the  stirring  drums 
And  the  trumpet  that  speaks  of  fame. 

Not  as  the  flying  come, 
In  silence,  and  in  fear ; 
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They  shook  the  depths  of  the  desert  gloom 
With  their  hymns  of  lofty  cheer. 

Amid  the  storm  they  sang, 

And  the  stars  heard,  and  the  sea ; 

And  the  sounding  aisles  of  the  dim  woods  ran| 
To  the  anthems  of  the  free ! 

The  ocean  eagle  soared 

From  his  nest  by  the  white  wave's  foam ; 
And  the  rocking  pine  of  the  forest  roared,  — 

This  was  their  welcome  home. 

There  were  men  with  hoary  hair 

Amidst  that  pilgrim  band,  — 
Why  had  they  come  to  wither  there, 

Far  from  their  childhood's  land  ? 

There  was  woman's  fearless  eye, 

Lit  by  her  deep  love's  truth  ; 
There  was  manhood's  brow  serenely  high 

And  the  fiery  heart  of  youth. 

What  sought  they  thus  afar  ? 

Bright  jewels  of  the  mine  ? 
The  wealth  of  seas ;  the  spoils  of  war  ?  — 

They  sought  a  faith's  pure  shrine. 

Ay,  call  it  holy  ground, 

The  soil  where  first  they  trod ; 
They  left  unstained  what  there  they  found  — 

Freedom  to  worship  God. 
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THE  COLORS  OF  THE  REGIMENT. 

Frederick  \V.  Robertson.  Extracts. 

Among  the  achievements  of  Sir  Charles  Napier,  not 
the  least  wondrous  was  his  subjugation  of  the  robber 
tribes  of  the  Cutchee  hills  in  the  north  of  Scincle. 
These  warriors  had  been  unsubdued  for  six  hundred 
years.  They  dwell  in  a  crater-like  valley,  surrounded 
by  mountains,  through  which  were  but  two  or  three 
narrow  entrances,  and  up  which  there  was  no  access 
but  by  goat-paths  so  precipitous  that  brave  men  grew 
dizzy  and  could  not  proceed. 

It  was  part  of  the  masterly  plan  by  which  Sir  Charles 
Napier  had  resolved  to  storm  the  stronghold  of  the  rob- 
bers, to  cause  a  detachment  of  his  army  to  scale  the 
mountain  side.  A  service  so  perilous  could  scarcely  be 
commanded.     Volunteers  were  called  for. 

There  was  a  regiment,  the  Sixty-fourth  Bengal  Infan- 
try, which  had  been  recently  disgraced,  in  consequence 
of  a  mutiny,  their  colonel  cashiered  and  their  colors 
taken  from  them ;  —  a  hundred  of  these  men  volun- 
teered. "  Soldiers  of  the  Sixty-fourth,"  said  the  com- 
mander, who  knew  the  way  to  the  soldier's  heart, 
"your  colors  are  on  the  top  of  yonder  hill!" 

I  should  like  to  have  seen  the  precipice  that  would 
have  deterred  the  Sixty-fourth  regiment  after  words 
like  these  from  the  lips  of  the  conqueror  of  Scinde. 
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THE   DEATH-RIDE. 

Gerald  Massey. 

Sit  stern  in  your  saddles  !  grip  tighter  each  blade ! 
We  charge  through  their  guns,  or  through  blood  we  shall 

wade  ! 
To-day  win  a  glory  that  never  shall  fade. 

Old  England  forever  !     Hurrah  ! 

0  the  lightning  of  life  !     0  the  thunder  of  steeds  ! 
Great  thoughts  burn  within  us  like  fiery  seeds, 
Swift  to  flame  out  a  red  fruitage  of  deeds. 

Old  England  forever  !     Hurrah  ! 

0  the  wild  joy  of  warriors  going  to  die, 
All  sword,  and  all  flame,  with  our  brows  lifted  high ! 
Ride  on,  happy  band,  for  thy  glory  swims  nigh. 
Old  England  forever  !     Hurrah  ! 

Chariots  of  fire  in  the  dark  of  death  stand 
To  crown  all  who  die  for  their  own  dear  land  ; 
My  God,  what  a  time  ere  we  come  hand  to  hand ! 
Old  England  forever  !     Hurrah  ! 

The  sea  of  flame  wraps  us  now  !  take  one  long  breath, 
And  plunge  for  the  prize  of  immortals  beneath, 
Silence  the  cannonade,  shouting  to  Death :  — 
Old  England  forever !     Hurrah  ! 

Spring  to  now !   dash  through  now !   and  cleave  crest 
and  crown ! 
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For   each   foe    round   you   strown    now,  a   wreath    of 


renown 


In  a  red  rain  of  sabres  ride  down,  dash  them  down ! 
Old  England  forever  !     Hurrah  ! 

Charge  back !  once  again  we  must  ride  the  death-ride, 
You  Victor-few  smiling  in  terrible  pride  ! 
Charge  home  !  smoking  hell  of  horse,  grim,  glorified ! 
Old  England  forever  !     Hurrah  ! 

Now  cheer  for  the  living  !  now  cheer  for  the  dead ! 
Now  cheer  for  the  deed  on  that  hill-side  red ! 
The  glory  is  gathered  for  England's  head. 

Old  England  forever  !     Hurrah ! 


SPEECH   IN   HIS    OWN   DEFENCE. 

Robert  Emmet.     Extracts. 

My  Lords  :  —  What  have  I  to  say  why  sentence  of 
death  should  not  be  pronounced  on  me  according  to 
law  ?  I  have  nothing  to  say  that  can  alter  your  pre- 
determination, or  that  it  would  become  me  to  say,  with 
any  view  to  the  mitigation  of  that  sentence  which  you 
are  here  to  pronounce,  and  which  I  must  abide.  But  I 
have  much  to  say  which  interests  me  more  than  that 
life  which  you  have  labored  to  destroy.  I  have  much 
to  say  why  my  reputation  should  be  rescued  from  the 
load  of  false  accusation  and  calumny  which  has  been 
heaped  upon  it. 

Were  I  only  to  suffer  death,  after  being  adjudged 
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guilty  by  your  tribunal,  I  should  bow  in  silence,  and 
meet  the  fate  that  awaits  me  without  a  murmur.  But 
the  sentence  of  the  law,  which  delivers  my  body  to  the 
executioner,  will,  through  the  ministry  of  that  law, 
labor,  in  its  own  vindication,  to  consign  my  character 
to  obloquy,  for  there  must  be  guilt  somewhere  — 
whether  in  the  sentence  of  the  court,  or  in  the  catas- 
trophe, posterity  must  determine. 

When  my  spirit  shall  be  wafted  to  a  more  friendly 
port;  when  my  shade  shall  have  joined  the  bands  of 
those  martyred  heroes  who  have  shed  their  blood  on  the 
scaffold  and  in  the  field  hi  defence  of  their  country  and 
virtue  —  this  is  my  hope  :  I  wish  that  my  memory  and 
name  may  animate  those  who  survive  me,  while  I  look 
down  with  complacency  on  the  destruction  of  that  per- 
fidious government  which  upholds  its  domination  by 
blasphemy  of  the  Most  High. 

My  lords,  you  seem  impatient  for  the  sacrifice.  The 
blood  for  which  you  thirst  is  not  congealed  by  the 
artificial  terrors  which  surround  your  victim ;  it  circu- 
lates, warmly  and  unruffled,  through  the  channels  which 
God  created  for  noble  purposes,  but  which  you  are  bent 
to  destroy  for  purposes  so  grievous  that  they  cry  to 
Heaven  —  be  yet  patient !  I  have  but  a  few  words 
more  to  say.  My  lamp  of  life  is  nearly  extinguished. 
My  race  is  run.  The  grave  opens  to  receive  me,  and  I 
sink  into  its  bosom. 

I  have  but  one  request  to  ask  at  my  departure  from 
this  world  —  it  is  the  charity  of  its  silence.  Let  no 
man  write  my  epitaph ;  for,  as  no  one  who  knows  my 
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motives  dare  now  vindicate  them,  let  no  prejudice  or 
ignorance  asperse  them.  Let  them  and  me  repose  in 
obscurity  and  peace,  and  my  tomb  remain  uninscribed, 
until  other  times  and  other  men  can  do  justice  to  my 
character.  When  my  country  shall  take  her  place 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth  —  then  and  not  till 
then  —  let  my  epitaph  be  written  ! 


THE   BURIAL   OF   SIR   JOHN   MOORE. 

Charles  Wolfe. 

Not  a  drum  was  heard,  not  a  funeral  note, 
As  his  corpse  to  the  rampart  we  hurried ; 

Not  a  soldier  discharged  his  farewell  shot 
O'er  the  grave  where  our  hero  was  buried. 

We  buried  him  darkly  at  dead  of  night, 
The  sods  with  our  bayonets  turning, 

By  the  struggling  moonbeam's  misty  light, 
And  the  lantern  dimly  burning. 

No  useless  coffin  enclosed  his  breast, 

Not  in  sheet  nor  in  shroud  we  wound  him ; 

But  he  lay  like  a  warrior  taking  his  rest, 
With  his  martial  cloak  around  him. 

Few  and  short  were  the  prayers  we  said, 
And  we  spoke  not  a  word  of  sorrow ; 

But  we  steadfastly  gazed  on  the  face  of  the  dead. 
And  we  bitterly  thought  of  the  morrow. 
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We  thought,  as  we  hollowed  his  narrow  bed, 

And  smoothed  down  his  lonely  pillow, 
That  the  foe  and  the  stranger  would  tread  o'er  his  head, 

And  we  far  away  on  the  billow ! 

Lightly  they'll  talk  of  the  spirit  that's  gone, 
And  o'er  his  cold  ashes  upbraid  him,  — 

But  little  he'll  reck,  if  they'll  let  him  sleep  on 
In  the  grave  where  a  Briton  has  laid  him. 

But  half  of  our  heavy  task  was  done, 

When  the  clock  struck  the  hour  for  retiring ; 

And  we  heard  the  distant  and  random  gun 
That  the  foe  was  sullenly  firing. 

Slowly  and  sadly  we  laid  him  down, 

From  the  field  of  his  fame  fresh  and  gory ; 

We  carved  not  a  line,  and  we  raised  not  a  stone  — 
But  we  left  him  alone  with  his  glory ! 


THE   PASS   IN   THE   INDIAN   HILLS. 

Frederick  W.  Robertson.  Extracts. 

During  Sir  Charles  Napier's  campaign  against  the 
robber  tribes  of  Upper  Scinde,  a  detachment  of  troops 
was  marching  along  a  valley,  the  cliffs  overhanging  which 
were  crested  by  the  enemy.  A  sergeant,  with  eleven 
men,  chanced  to  become  separated  from  the  rest  by 
taking  the  wrong  side  of  a  ravine  which  they  expected 
soon  to  terminate  but  which  suddenly  deepened  into  an 
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impassable  chasm.  The  officer  in  command  signalled  to 
the  party  an  order  to  return.  They  mistook  the  signal 
for  a  command  to  charge  ;  the  brave  fellows  answered 
with  a  cheer,  and  charged.  At  the  summit  of  the  steep 
mountain  was  a  triangular  platform,  defended  by  a 
breastwork  behind  which  were  seventy  of  the  foe.  On 
they  went,  charging  up  one  of  those  fearful  paths,  eleven 
against  seventy.  The  contest  could  not  long  be  doubtful 
with  such  odds.  One  after  another  they  fell,  six  on  the 
spot,  the  remainder  hurled  backward ;  but  not  until 
they  had  slain  nearly  twice  their  own  number. 

There  is  a  custom,  we  are  told,  amongst  the  hillsmen, 
that  when  a  great  chieftain  of  their  own  falls  in  battle, 
his  wrist  is  bound  with  a  thread  either  of  green  or  red, 
the  red  denoting  the  highest  rank.  According  to  cus- 
tom, they  stripped  the  dead,  and  threw  their  bodies 
over  the  precipice.  When  their  comrades  came,  they 
found  their  corpses  stark  and  gashed ;  but  round  both 
wrists  of  every  British  hero  was  twined  the  red  thread ! 


THE   WARDEN   OF   THE   CINQUE   PORTS. 

(The  Duke  of  Wellington.) 
Henry  W.  Longfellow. 

A  mist  was  driving  down  the  British  Channel, 

The  day  was  just  begun  ; 
And  through  the  window-panes,  on  floor  and  panel, 

Streamed  the  red  autumn  sun. 
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It  glanced  on  flowing  flag  and  rippling  pennon, 

And  the  white  sails  of  ships  ; 
And  from  the  frowning  rampart,  the  black  cannon 

Hailed  it  with  feverish  lips. 

Sandwich  and  Romney,  Hastings,  Hithe,  and  Dover 

Were  all  alert  that  day 
To  see  the  French  war-steamers  speeding  over 

When  the  fog  cleared  away. 

Sullen  and  silent,  and  like  couchant  lions, 

Their  cannon  through  the  night, 
Holding  their  breath,  had  watched,  in  grim  defiance, 

The  sea-coast  opposite. 

And  now  they  roared  at  drum-beat  from  their  stations 

On  every  citadel ; 
Each  answering  each,  with  morning  salutations, 

That  all  was  well ! 

And  down  the  coast,  all  taking  up  the  burden, 

Replied  the  distant  forts  — 
As  if  to  summon  from  his  sleep  the  Warden 

And  Lord  of  the  Cinque  Ports. 

Him  shall  no  sunshine  from  the  fields  of  azure, 

No  drum-beat  from  the  wall, 
No  morning  sun  from  the  black  forts'  embrasure 

Awaken  with  their  call ! 

No  more,  surveying  with  an  eye  impartial 
The  long  line  of  the  coast, 
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Shall  the  gaunt  figure  of  the  old  field-marshal 
Be  seen  upon  his  post ! 

For  in  the  night,  unseen,  a  single  warrior 

In  sombre  harness  mailed, 
Dreaded  of  man,  and  surnamed  the  Destroyer, 

The  rampart  wall  has  scaled. 

He  passed  into  the  chamber  of  the  sleeper  — 

The  dark  and  silent  room ; 
And,  as  he  entered,  darker  grew,  and  deeper, 

The  silence  and  the  gloom. 

He  did  not  pause  to  parley  or  dissemble, 

But  smote  the  Warden  hoar  — 
Ah,  what  a  blow  !  —  that  made  all  England  tremble, 

And  groan  from  shore  to  shore. 

Meanwhile,  without,  the  surly  cannon  waited, 

The  sun  rose  bright  o'erhead  — 
Nothing  in  Nature's  aspect  indicated 

That  a  great  man  was  dead. 


AFTER   THE   BATTLE. 

Mary  E.  Braddon. 

The  wistful  hound  creeps,  listening,  to  the  door ; 

The  favorite  steed  stands  idle  in  the  stall ; 
The  wild-fowl,  fearless,  flutter  on  the  moor ; 

The  old  retainers  linger  in  the  hall ; 
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Oh,  will  he  never,  never  rise  again, 
To  look  upon  them  all  ? 

They  brought  him  in  with  blood  upon  his  face ; 

They  told  how  they  had  found  him  in  the  field, 
Where  the  dead  foe  lay  thickest  in  the  place, 

With  tattered  colors  grasped,  and  shivered  shield, 
Lying  face  downward  on  the  blood-soaked  plain, 

'Midst  those  who  would  not  yield. 

He  does  not  know  our  faces  as  we  stand 
About  his  bed,  watching  each  fitful  breath ; 

In  his  delirium,  as  with  sword  in  hand, 

"Freedom,"  he  cries,  "in  England  or  in  death!  " 

Then  with  a  hoarse  shout,  lifting  his  hot  head, 
"  The  day  is  ours  !  "  he  saith. 

So  through  long  nights  and  days  that  bring  no  change, 
Or  change  but  from  wild  hopes  to  wilder  fears, 

And  still  our  faces  are  all  dark  and  strange 

To  him ;  and  the  long  nights  of  pain  seem  years 

In  'their  duration  ;  and  we  watch  him  now 
Throuo-h  a  thick  mist  of  tears. 
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And  still  the  hound  creeps,  wistful,  to  the  door ; 

And  still  the  steed  stands  idle  in  the  stall ; 
The  fearless  wild-fowl  flutter  o'er  the  moor; 

The  broad,  notched  sword  hangs,  rusting  on  the  wall ; 
And  he,  0  God,  may  never  rise  again, 

To  look  upon  them  all ! 
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THE   RELIEF   OF   LUCKNOW. 

Robert  Lowell. 

On,  that  last  day  in  Lucknow  fort ! 

We  knew  that  it  was  the  last : 
That  the  enemy's  lines  had  crept  surely  in, 

And  the  end  was  coming  fast. 

To  yield  to  that  foe  meant  worse  than  death, 

And  the  men  and  we  all  worked  on ; 
It  was  one  day  more  of  smoke  and  roar, 

And  then  it  would  all  be  done. 

There  was  one  of  us,  a  corporal's  wife, 

A  fair,  young,  gentle  thing, 
Wasted  with  fever  and  with  siege, 

And  her  mind  was  wandering. 

She  lay  on  the  ground,  in  her  Scottish  plaid, 

And  I  took  her  head  on  my  knee ; 
"When  my  father  conies  home  frae  the  pleugh,"  she 
said, 

"  Oh,  please  then  waken  me!" 

She  slept  like  a  child  on  her  father's  floor, 

In  the  flecking  of  woodbine  shade, 
When  the  house-dog  sprawls  by  the  half-open  door, 

And  the  mother's  wheel  is  stayed. 

It  was  smoke  and  roar  and  powder-stench, 
And  hopeless  waiting  for  death  ■ 
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But  the  soldier's  wife,  like  a  full-tired  child, 
Seemed  scarce  to  draw  her  breath. 

I  sank  to  sleep,  and  I  had  my  dream 

Of  an  English  village  lane, 
And  wall  and  garden,  till  a  sudden  scream 

Brought  me  back  to  the  roar  again. 

There  Jessie  Brown  stood  listening ; 

And  then  a  broad  gladness  broke 
All  over  her  face,  and  she  took  my  hand, 

And  drew  me  near,  and  spoke  : 

"  The  Highlanders  !     Oh  !  dinna  ye  hear 

The  slogan  far  awa'  ? 
The  Macgregors  !     Ah  !  I  ken  it  weel ; 

It  is  the  grandest  of  them  a'. 

"God  bless  the  bonny  Highlanders! 

We're  saved  !  we're  paved  !  "  she  cried. 
And  fell  on  her  knees  ;  and  thanks  to  God 

Poured  forth  like  a  full  flood-tide. 

Along  the  battery  line  her  cry 

Had  fallen  among  the  men  ; 
And  they  started,  for  they  were  to  die ; 

Was  life  so  near  them,  then  ? 

They  listened  for  life ;  and  the  rattling  fire 
Far  off,  and  the  far-off  roar 
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Were  all ;  and  the  colonel  shook  his  head, 
And  they  turned  to  their  guns  once  more. 

Then  Jessie  said,  "  The  slogan's  dune  : 

But  can  ye  no  hear  them  noo  ? 
The  Campbells  are  comin' !     It  is  nae  a  dream ; 

Our  succors  hae  broken  through  !  " 

We  heard  the  roar  and  rattle  afar, 
But  the  pipers  we  could  not  hear ; 

So  the  men  plied  their  work  of  hopeless  war, 
And  knew  that  the  end  was  near. 

It  was  not  long  ere  it  must  be  heard, 

A  shrilling,  ceaseless  sound  : 
It  was  no  noise  of  the  strife  afar 

Or  the  sappers  underground. 

It  was  the  pipe  of  the  Highlanders, 

And  now  they  played  "  Auld  Lang  Syne  "  ; 

It  came  to  our  men  like  the  voice  of  God, 
And  they  shouted  along  the  line. 

And  they  wept  and  shook  each  other's  hands, 
And  the  women  sobbed  in  a  crowd, 

And  every  one  knelt  down  where  we  stood, 
And  we  all  thanked  God  aloud. 

That  happy  day  when  we  welcomed  them  in 
Our  men  put  Jessie  first ; 
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And  the  general  took  her  hand,  and  cheers 
From  the  men  like  a  volley  burst. 

And  the  pipers'  ribbons  and  tartan  streamed, 
Marching  round  and  round  our  line ; 

And  our  joyful  cheers  were  broken  with  tears, 
As  the  pipers  played  "  Auld  Lang  Syne." 


LIBERTY. 

Thomas  Babington  Macaulay.      Extract. 

Ariosto  tells  a  pretty  story  of  a  fairy,  who,  by  some 
mysterious  law  of  her  nature,  was  condemned  to  appear 
at  certain  seasons  in  the  form  of  a  foul  and  poisonous 
snake.  Those  who  injured  her  during  the  period  of 
her  disguise  were  forever  excluded  from  participation 
in  the  blessings  which  she  bestowed.  But  to  those 
who,  in  spite  of  her  loathsome  aspect,  pitied  and  pro- 
tected her,  she  afterward  revealed  herself  in  the  beau- 
tiful and  celestial  form  which  was  natural  to  her, 
accompanied  their  steps,  granted  all  their  wishes,  rilled 
their  houses  with  wealth,  made  them  happy  in  love  and 
victorious  in  war.  Such  a  spirit  is  Liberty.  At  times 
she  takes  the  form  of  a  hateful  reptile.  She  grovels, 
she  hisses,  she  stings.  But  woe  to  those  who,  in  dis- 
gust, shall  venture  to  crush  her !  And  happy  are  those 
who,  having  dared  to  receive  her  in  her  degraded  and 
frightful  shape,  shall  at  length  be  rewarded  by  her  in 
the  time  of  her  beauty  and  her  glory. 
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A   SONG   OF   THE   CAMP. 

Bayard  Taylor. 

"Give  us  a  song!"  the  soldiers  cried, 

The  outer  trenches  guarding, 
When  the  heated  guns  of  the  camps  allied 

Grew  weary  of  bombarding. 

The  dark  Redan,  in  silent  scoff, 
Lay  grim  and  threatening  under ; 

And  the  tawny  mound  of  the  Malakoff 
No  longer  belched  its  thunder. 

There  was  a  pause.     A  guardsmen  said : 
"  We  storm  the  forts  to-morrow ; 

Sing  while  we   may,  another  day 
Wil1  bring  enough  of  sorrow." 

They  lay  along  the  battery's  side 

Below  the  smoking  cannon  ; 
Brave  hearts  from  Severn  and  from  Clyde 

And  from  the  banks  of  Shannon. 

They  sang  of  love,  and  not  of  fame, 

Forgot  was  Britain's  glory, 
Each  heart  recalled  a  different  name 

But  all  sang  "Annie  Laurie." 

Voice  after  voice  caught  up  the  song 

Until  its  tender  passion 
Rose  like  an  anthem  rich  and  strong  — 

Their  battle-eve  confession. 
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Dear  girl,  her  name  he  dared  not  speak, 
But  as  the  song  grew  louder, 

Something  upon  the  soldier's  cheek 
Washed  off  the  stains  of  powder. 

Beyond  the  darkening  ocean  burned 

The  bloody  sunset's  embers, 
While  the  Crimean  valleys  learned 

How  English  love  remembers. 

And  once  again  a  fire  of  Hell 
Rained  on  the  Russian  quarters, 

With  scream  of  shot  and  burst  of  shell 
And  bellowing  of  the  mortars ! 

And  Irish  Nora's  eyes  are  dim 
For  a  singer  dumb  and  gory; 

And  English  Mary  mourns  for  him 
Who  sang  of  "Annie  Laurie." 

Sleep,  soldiers  !  still  in  honored  rest, 
Your  truth  and  valor  wearing ; 

The  bravest  are  the  tenderest  — 
The  loving  are  the  daring. 


TO   THE   HOUSE   OF   LORDS. 

Edmund  Burke. 

My  Lords,  your  House  yet  stands;  it  stands,  a  great 
edifice ;  but,  let  me  say,  it  stands  in  the  midst  of  rums 
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—  in  the  midst  of  ruins  that  have  been  made  by  the 
greatest  moral  earthquake  that  ever  convulsed  and 
shattered  this  globe  of  ours.  My  Lords,  it  has  pleased 
Providence  to  place  us  in  that  state,  that  we  appear 
every  moment  to  be  on  the  verge  of  some  great  muta- 
tion. There  is  one  thing,  and  one  thing  only  that  de- 
fies mutation  —  that  which  existed  before  the  world 
itself.  I  mean  Justice  ;  that  justice  which,  emanating 
from  the  Divinity,  has  a  place  in  the  breast  of  every 
one  of  us,  given  us  for  our  guide  with  regard  to  ourselves 
and  with  regard  to  others,  and  which  will  stand  after 
this  globe  is  burned  to  ashes,  our  advocate  or  our  accuser 
before  the  great  Judge,  when  He  comes  to  call  upon  us 
for  the  tenor  of  a  well-spent  life. 

My  Lords,  the  Commons  will  share  in  every  fate  with 
your  Lordships.  There  is  nothing  sinister  which  can 
happen  to  you  in  which  we  are  not  involved.  And  if 
it  should  so  happen  that  your  Lordships,  stripped  of  all 
the  decorous  distinctions  of  human  society,  should  by 
hands  at  once  base  and  cruel,  be  led  to  those  scaffolds 
and  machines  of  murder  upon  which  great  kings  and 
glorious  queens  have  shed  their  blood,  amid  the  prelates, 
the  nobles,  the  magistrates  who  supported  their  thrones, 
may  you  in  those  moments  feel  that  consolation  which 
I  am  persuaded  they  felt  in  the  critical  moments  of 
their  dreadful  agony. 

My  Lords,  if  you  must  fall,  may  you  so  fall !  But  if 
you  stand  —  and  stand  I  trust  you  will,  together  with 
the  fortunes  of  this  ancient  monarchy;  together  with 
the  ancient  laws  and  liberties  of  this  great  and  illus- 
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trious  kingdom  —  may  you  stand  as  unimpeached  in 
honor  as  in  power !  May  you  stand,  not  as  a  substitute 
for  virtue  ;  may  you  stand,  and  long  stand,  the  terror 
of  tyrants ;  may  you  stand,  the  refuge  of  afflicted 
nations ;  may  you  stand,  a  sacred  temple  for  the  perpet- 
ual residence  of  inviolable  Justice. 


MARCO    BOZZARIS. 

Fitz-Greene   Halleck. 

At  midnight,  in  his  guarded  tent, 

The  Turk  was  dreaming  of  the  hour 
When  Greece,  her  knee  in  suppliance  bent, 

Should  tremble  at  his  power. 
In  dreams,  through  camp  and  court,  he  bore 
The  trophies  of  a  conqueror ; 

In  dreams  his  song  of  triumph  heard ; 
Then  wore  his  monarch's  signet  ring, — 
Then  pressed  that  monarch's  throne  —  a  king; 
As  wild  his  thoughts,  and  gay  of  whig, 

As  Eden's  garden  bird. 

At  midnight,  in  the  forest  shades, 
Bozzaris  ranged  his  Suliote  band ; 

True  as  the  steel  to  their  tried  blades, 
Heroes  in  heart  and  hand. 

There  had  the  Persian  thousands  stood, 

There  had  the  glad  earth  drunk  their  blood, 
On  old  Platea's  day  ; 
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And  now  there  breathed  that  haunted  air, 
The  sons  of  sires  who  conquered  there, 
With  arms  to  strike,  and  soul  to  dare, 
As  quick,  as  far,  as  they. 

An  hour  passed  on  :  the  Turk  awoke ; 

That  bright  dream  was  his  last ; 
He  woke  to  hear  his  sentry's  shriek, 
"  To  arms  !  they  come  !  the  Greek  !  the  Greek  ! 
He  woke  —  to  die  'midst  flame  and  smoke, 
And  shout,  and  groan,  and  sabre  stroke, 

And  death-shots  falling  thick  and  fast, 
As  lightnings  from  the  mountain  cloud  ; 
And  heard,  with  voice  as  trumpet  loud, 

Bozzaris  cheer  his  band  : 
"  Strike  —  till  the  last  armed  foe  expires ; 
Strike  —  for  your  altars  and  your  fires  ; 
Strike  —  for  the  green  graves  of  your  sires; 

God  —  and  your  native  land!" 

They  fought  —  like  brave  men,  long  and  well  ; 

They  piled  that  ground  with  Moslem  slain  ; 
They  conquered  —  but  Bozzaris  fell, 

Bleeding  at  every  vein. 
His  few  surviving  comrades  saw 
His  smile,  when  rang  their  proud  hurrah, 

And  the  red  field  was  won  ; 
Then  saw  in  death  his  eyelids  close 
Calmly,  as  to  a  night's  repose, 

Like  flowers  at  set  of  sun. 
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Come  to  the  bridal  chamber,  Death ! 

Come  to  the  mother  when  she  feels 
For  the  first  time  her  firstborn's  breath ;  — 

Come  when  the  blessed  seals 
Which  close  the  pestilence  are  broke, 
And  crowded  cities  wail  its  stroke ;  — 
Come  to  consumption's  ghastly  form, 
The  earthquake  shock,  the  ocean  storm ;  — 
Come  when  the  heart  beats  high  and  warm, 

With  banqnet-song,  and  dance,  and  wine, 
And  thou  art  terrible  :  the  tear, 
The  groan,  the  knell,  the  pall,  the  bier, 
And  all  we  know,  or  dream,  or  fear 

Of  agony,  are  thine. 

But  to  the  hero,  when  his  sword 

Has  won  the  battle  for  the  free, 
Thy  voice  sounds  like  a  prophet's  word. 
And  in  its  hollow  tones  are  heard 

The  thanks  of  millions  yet  to  be. 
Come,  when  his  task  of  fame  is  wrought  — 
Come,  with  her  laurel-leaf,  bloocl-bought  — ■ 

Come  in  her  crowning  hour.     And  then 
Thy  sunken  eye's  unearthly  light 
To  him  is  welcome  as  the  sio;ht 

Of  sky  and  stars  to  prisoned  men ; 
Thy  grasp  is  welcome  as  the  hand 
Of  brother  in  a  foreign  land ; 
Thy  summons  welcome  as  the  cry 
That  told  the  Indian  isles  were  nigh 
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To  the  world-seeking  Genoese, 
When  the  land  wind,  from  woods  of  palm, 
And  orange  groves,  and  fields  of  balm. 

Blew  o'er  the  Haytian  seas. 

Bozzaris  !  with  the  storied  brave 

Greece  nurtured  in  her  glory's  time, 
Best  thee  —  there  is  no  prouder  grave, 
Even  in  her  own  proud  clime. 
She  wore  no  funeral  weeds  for  thee, 

Nor  bade  the  dark  hearse  wave  its  plume. 
Like  torn  branch  from  death's  leafless  tree, 
In  sorrow's  pomp  and  pageantry, 

The  heartless  luxury  of  the  tomb. 
But  she  remembers  thee  as  one 
Long  loved,  and  for  a  season  gone ; 
For  thee  her  poet's  lyre  is  wreathed, 
Her  marble  wrought,  her  music  breathed ; 
For  thee  she  rings  her  birthday  bells ; 
Of  thee  her  babe's  first  lisping  tells  ; 
For  thine  her  evening  prayer  is  said 
At  palace  couch  and  cottage  bed ; 
Her  soldier,  closing  with  the  foe, 
Gives  for  thy  sake  a  deadlier  blow ; 
His  plighted  maiden,  when  she  fears 
For  him,  the  joy  of  her  young  years, 
Thinks  of  thy  fate,  and  checks  her  tears. 

And  she,  the  mother  of  thy  boys, 
Though  in  her  eye  and  faded  cheek 
Is  read  the  grief  she  will  not  speak, 
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The  memory  of  her  buried  joys  — 
And  even  she  who  gave  thee  birth, 
Tell  by  thy  pilgrim-circled  hearth, 

Tales  of  thy  doom  without  a  sigh ; 
For  thou  art  freedom's  now,  and  fame's  — 
One  of  the  few,  the  immortal  names, 

That  were  not  born  to  die. 


THE   BATTLE   OF   KOSSOVO. 

From  the  Servian.      Translated   by  Owen   Meredith.      Extracts. 

Theee  resteth  to  Servia  a  glory, 

A  glory  that  shall  not  grow  old ; 
There  remaineth  to  Servia  a  story, 

A  tale  to  be  chanted  and  told  ! 
They  are  gone  to  their  graves  grim  and  gory, 

The  beautiful,  brave,  and  bold ; 
But  out  of  the  darkness  and  desolation 
Of  the  mourning  heart  of  a  widowed  nation, 
Their  memory  waketh  an  exultation! 
Yea,  so  long  as  a  babe  shall  be  born, 

Or  there  resteth  a  man  in  the  land — - 
So  long  as  a  blade  of  corn 

Shall  be  reapt  by  a  human  hand  — 
So  long  as  the  grass  shall  grow 
On  the  mighty  plain  of  Kossovo  — 
So  long,  so  long,  even  so, 
Shall  the  glory  of  those  remain 
Who  this  day  in  battle  were  slain. 
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"  And  as  for  what  ye  inquire 
Of  Vouk,  —  when  the  worm  and   mole 
Are  at  work  on  his  bones,  may  his  soul 
Eternally  singe  in  hell-fire ! 
Curst  be  the  race  and  the  name  of  him ! 
And  foul  as  his   sin  be  the  fame  of  him ! 
For  blacker  traitor  never  drew  sword  — 
False  to  his  faith,  to  his  land,  to  his  lord  ! 
And  doubt  ye,  doubt  ye,  the  tale  I  tell  ? 
Ask  of  the  dead,  for  the  dead  know  well ; 
Let  them  answer  ye,  each  from  his  mouldy  bed, 
For  -there  is  no  falsehood  among  the  dead : 
And  there  be  twelve  thousand  dead  men  know 
Who  betrayed  the  Tzar  at  Kossovo." 


CORONACH. 

Walter  Scott. 

He  is  gone  on  the  mountain, 

He  is  lost  to  the  forest. 
Like  a  summer  dried  fountain 

When  our  need  wras  the  sorest. 
The  fount,  reappearing, 

From  the  raindrops  shall  borrow; 
But  to  us  comes  no  cheering, 

To  Duncan   no  morrow  ! 

The  hand  of  the  reaper 

Takes  the  ears  that  are  hoary; 
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But  the  voice  of  the  weeper 
Wails  manhood  in  glory. 

The  autumn  winds  rushing 

Waft  the  leaves  that  are  searest ; 

But  our  flower  was  in  flushing 
When  blighting  was  nearest. 

Fleet  foot  on  the  correi, 

Sage  counsel  in  cumber, 
Red  hand  in  the  foray, 

How  sound  is  thy  slumber ! 
Like  the  dew  on  the  mountain, 

Like  the  foam  on  the  river, 
Like  the  bubble  on  the  fountain, 

Thou  art  gone,  and  forever ! 


BATTLE    OF   THE   BALTIC. 

Thomas  Campbell. 

Of  Nelson  and  the  North 

Sing  the  glorious  day's  renown, 
When  to  battle  fierce  came  forth 
All  the  might  of  Denmark's  crown, 
And  her  arms  along  the.  deep  proudly  shone; 
By  each  gun  the  lighted  brand, 
In  a  bold,  determined  hand, 
And  the  Prince  of  all  the  land 
Led  them  on. 
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Like  leviathans  afloat 

Lay  their  bulwarks  on  the  brine  ; 
While  the  sign  of  battle  flew 
On  the  lofty  British  line  : 
It  was  ten  of  April  morn  by  the  chime. 
As  they  drifted  on  their  path, 
There  was  silence  deep  as  death, 
And  the  boldest  held  his  breath 
For  a  time. 

But  the  might  of  England  flushed 

To  anticipate  the  scene, 
And  her  van  the  fleeter  rushed 
O'er  the  deadly  space  between. 
"Hearts  of  oak!"  our  captains  cried;  when  each  gun 
From  its  adamantine  lips 
Spread  a  death-shade  round  the  ships, 
Like  the  hurricane  eclipse 
Of  the  sun. 

Again  !  again  !  again ! 

And  the  havoc  did  not  slack 
Till  a  feeble  cheer  the  Dane 
To  our  cheering  sent  us  back ; 
Their  shots  along  the  deep  slowly  boom  : 
Then  cease  and  all  is  wail, 
As  they  strike  the  shattered  sail; 
Or,  in  conflagration  pale, 
Light  the  gloom. 
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Out  spoke  the  victor  then, 

As  he  hailed  them  o'er  the  wave: 
"  Ye  are  brothers,  ye  are  men ! 
And  we  conquer  but  to  save ; 
So  peace  instead  of  death  let  us  bring; 
But  yield,  proud  foe,  thy  fleet, 
With  the  crews  at  England's  feet, 
And  make  submission  meet 
To  our  king." 

Then  Denmark  blessed  our  chief 

That  he  gave  her  wounds  repose ; 
And  the  sounds  of  joy  and  grief 
From  her  people  wildly  rose ; 
As  death  withdrew  his  shades  from  the  day. 
While  the  sun  looked  smiling  bright 
O'er  a  wide  and  woeful  sight, 
Where  the  fires  of  funeral  light 
Died  away. 

Now  joy,  Old  England,  raise ! 

For  the  tidings  of  thy  might 
By  the  festal  cities'  blaze 

While  the  wine  cup  shines  in  light ; 
And  yet  amidst  that  joy  and  uproar, 

Let  us  think  of  them  that  sleep 
Full  many  a  fathom  deep 
By  thy  wild  and  stormy  steep, 
Elsinore  ! 
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Brave  hearts !  to  Britain's  pride 
Once  so  faithful  and  so  true, 
On  the  deck  of  fame  that  died 
With  the  gallant   good  Riou  — 
Soft  sigh  the  winds  of  Heaven  o'er  their  grave! 
While  the  billow  mournful  rolls, 
And  the  mermaid's  song  condoles, 
Singing  glory  to  the  souls 
Of  the  brave. 


THE   CAVALIER'S   ESCAPE. 

Walter  Thornbury. 

Trample  !  trample !  went  the  roan, 

Trap  !  trap  !  went  the  gray  ; 
But  pad !  pad !  pad !  like  a  thing  that  was  mad, 

My  chestnut  broke  away. 
It  was  just  five  miles  from  Salisbury  town, 

And  but  one  hour  to-day. 

Thud !   thud !  came  on  the  heavy  roan, 

Rap  !  rap  !  the  mettled  gray  ; 
But  my  chestnut  mare  was  of  blood  so  rare, 

That  she  showed  them  all  the  way. 
Spur  on !   spur  on !     I  doffed  my  hat, 

And  wished  them  all  good  day. 

They  splashed  through  miry  rut  and  pool, — 
Splintered  through  fence  and  rail ; 
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But  chestnut  Kate  switched  over  the  gate,— 

I  saw  them  droop  and  tail. 
To  Salisbury  town  —  but  a  mile  of  down ; 

Once  over  this  brook  and  rail. 

Trap !  trap !  I  heard  their  echoing  hoofs 

Past  the  walls  of  mossy  stone ; 
The  roan  flew  on  at  a  staggering  pace, 

But  blood  is  better  than  bone. 
I  patted  old  Kate,  and  gave  her  the  spur, 

For  I  knew  it  was  all  my  own. 

But  trample !  trample  !  came  their  steeds, 
And  I  saw  their  wolfs'  eyes  burn ; 

I  felt  like  a  royal  hart  at  bay, 
And  made  me  ready  to  turn. 

I  looked  where  highest  grew  the  may, 
And  deepest  arched  the  fern. 

I  flew  at  the  first  knave's  sallow  throat; 

One  blow  and  he  was  down. 
The  second  rogue  fired  twice,  and  missed  ; 

I  sliced  the  villain's  crown. 
Clove  through  the  rest,  and  flogged  brave  Kate. 

Fast,  fast  to  Salisbury  town  ! 

Pad  !  pad !  they  came  on  the  level  sward, 

Thud  !  thud  !  upon  the  sand  ; 
With  a  gleam  of  swords,  and  a  burning  match, 

And  a  shaking  of  flag  and  hand  ; 
But  one  long  bound,  and  I  passed  the  gate, 

Safe  from  the  canting  band. 
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BONNIE   DUNDEE. 

Walter  Scott.      Extracts. 

To  the  Lords  of  Convention  'twas  Claverhouse  spoke : 
Ere  the  king's  crown  go  down,  there  are  crowns  to  be 

broke. 
So  let  each  cavalier  who  loves  honor  and  me, 
Come  follow  the  bonnets  of  Bonnie  Dundee ! 

Dundee,  he  is  mounted,  he  rides  up  the  street, 
The  bells  are  rung  backward,  the  drums  they  are  beat, 
But  the  provost  (douce  man)  said,  "Just  e'en  let  him  be, 
For  the  town  is  weel  rid  of  that  de'il  o'  Dundee !  " 

He  spurred  to  the  foot  of  the  proud  castle  rock, 

And  with  the  gay  Gordon  he  gallantly  spoke : 

"  Let  Mons  Meg  and  her  marrows  speak  twa  words  or 

three 
For  the  love  of  the  bonnet  of  Bonnie  Dundee." 

The  Gordon  demands  of  him  which  way  he  goes, 
"  Where'er  shall  direct  me  the  shade  of  Montrose 
Your  Grace  in  short  space  shall  hear  tidings  of  me, 
Or  low  lies  the  bonnet  of  Bonnie  Dundee. 

"  There  are  hills  beyond  Pentland  and  lands  beyond 

Forth, 
If  there's  lords  in  the  lowlands,  there's  chiefs  in  the 

North, 
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There  are  brave  Duniewassals,  three  thousand   times 

three, 
Will  cry  '  Hey  for  the  bonnets  of  Bonnie  Dundee.' 

"  There's  brass  on  the  target  of  barkened  bull-hide, 
There's  steel  in  the  scabbard  that  dangles  beside ; 
The  brass  shall  be  burnished,  the  steel  shall  flash  free 
At  a  toss  of  the  bonnet  of  Bonnie  Dundee. 

"  Then  awa'  to  the  hills,  to  the  caves,  to  the  rocks, 
Ere  I  own  a  usurper  I'll  crouch  with  the  fox ; 
And  tremble  false  Whigs  in  the  midst  of  your  glee 
Ye  hae  no  seen  the  last  o'  my  bonnet  and  me ! " 

He  waved  his  proud  hand,  and  the  trumpets  were  blown, 
The  kettle-drums  clashed  and  the  horseman  rode  on, 
Till  on  Ravelston's  cliffs  and  on  Clermiston's  lea 
Died  away  the  wild  war-notes  of  Bonnie  Dundee. 

Chorus. 

Come  fill  up  my  cup,  come  fill  up  my  can, 
Come  saddle  the  horses  and  call  up  the  man, 
Come  open  your  gates  and  let  me  gae  free, 
For  it's  up  wi'  the  bonnets  of  Bonnie  Dundee. 


LOCHINVAR. 

Walter  Scott. 

Oh,  young  Lochinvar  is  come  out  of  the  west, 
Through  all  the  wide  border  his  steed  was  the  best, 
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And  save  his  good  broad-sword  lie  weapon  had  none, 
He  rode  all  unarmed,  and  he  rode  all  alone. 
So  faithful  in  love,  and  so  dauntless  in  war, 
There  never  was  knight  like  the  young  Lochinvar. 

He  staid  not  for  brake,  and  he  stopped  not  for  stone, 

He  swam  the  Eske  River  where  ford  there  was  none ; 

But,  ere  he  alighted  at  Netherby  gate, 

The  bride  had  consented,  the  gallant  come  late ; 

For  a  laggard  in  love,  and  a  dastard  in  war, 

Was  to  wed  the  fair  Ellen  of  brave  Lochinvar. 

So  boldly  he  entered  the  Netherby  hall, 

'Mong  bride' s-men,  and  kinsmen,  and  brothers,  and  all 

Then  spoke  the  bride's  father,  his  hand  on  his  sword, 

(For  the  poor  craven  bridegroom  said  never  a  word,) 

"  Oh,  come  ye  in  peace  here,  or  come  ye  in  war, 

Or  to  dance  at  our  bridal,  young  Lord  Lochinvar  ?" 

"I  long  wooed  your  daughter,  my  suit  you  denied,  — 
Love  swells  like  the  Solway,  but  ebbs  like  its  tide,  — 
And  now  am  I  come,  with  this  lost  love  of  mine, 
To  lead  but  one  measure,  drink  one  cup  of  wine. 
There  are  maidens  in  Scotland,  more  lovely  by  far, 
That  would  gladly  be  bride  to  the  young  Lochinvar." 

The  bride  kissed  the  goblet ;  the  knight  took  it  up, 
He  quaffed  off  the  wine,  and  he  threw  down  the  cup. 
She  looked  down  to  blush,  and  she  looked  up  to  sigh, 
With  a  smile  on  her  lips,  and  a  tear  in  her  eye. 
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He  took  her  soft  hand,  ere  her  mother  could  bar :  — 
"  Now  tread  we  a  measure  !  "  said  young  Lochinvar. 

So  stately  his  form,  and  so  lovely  her  face, 

That  never  a  hall  such  a  galliard  did  grace ; 

While  her  mother  did  fret,  and  her  father  did  fume, 

And   the  bridegroom   stood    dangling  his  bonnet   and 

plume  ; 
And  the  bride-maidens  whispered,  "  'Twere  better  by  far 
To  have  matched  our  fair  cousin  with  young  Lochinvar." 

One  touch  to  her  hand,  and  one  word  in  her  ear, 
When  they  reached    the   hall    door,  and   the    charger 

stood  near ; 
So  ljght  to  the  croup  the  fair  lady  he  swung, 
So  light  to  the  saddle  before  her  he  sprung ! 
"  She  is  won  !  Ave  are  gone,  over  bank,  bush,  and  scaur  : 
They'll  have   fleet   steeds   that  follow,"   cmoth   young 

Lochinvar. 

There  was  mounting  'mong  Graemes  of  the  Netherby 

clan  : 
Forsters,  Fenwicks,  and  Musgraves,  they  rode  and  they 

ran  ; 
There  was  racing  and  chasing  on  Cannobie  lea, 
But  the  lost  bride  of  Netherby  ne'er  did  they  see. 
So  daring  in  love,  and  so  dauntless  in  war, 
Have  ye  e'er  heard  of  gallant  like  Lord  Lochinvar  ? 
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PARTING  OF  DOUGLAS  AND  MARMION. 

Walter  Scott. 

The  train  from  out  the  castle  drew, 
But  Marmion  stopped  to  bid  adieu  :  — 

"  Though  something  I  might  'plain,"  he  said, 
"  Of  cold  respect  to  stranger  guest, 
Sent  hither  on  your  King's  behest, 

While  in  Tantallon's  towers  I  staid, 
Part  we  in  friendship  from  your  land, 
And,  noble  earl,  receive  my  hand."  — 
But  Douglas  round  him  drew  his  cloak, 
Folded  his  arms,  and  thus  he  spoke : 
"  My  manors,  halls,  and  bowers  shall  still 
Be  open,  at  my  sovereign's  will 
To  each  one  whom  he  lists,  howe'er 
Unmeet  to  be  the  owner's  peer. 
My  castles  are  my  King's  alone 
From  turret  to  foundation-stone  — 
The  hand  of  Douglas  is  his  own, 
And  never  shall  in  friendly  grasp 
The  hand  of  such  as  Marmion  clasp ! " 

Burned  Marmion' s  swarthy  cheek  like  fire, 
And  shook  his  very  frame  for  ire, 

And  —  "  This  to  me  !  "  he  said  — 
"  An  'twere  not  for  thy  hoary  beard 
Such  hand  as  Marmion's  had  not  spared 

To  cleave  the  Douglas'  head  ! 
And,  first,  I  tell  thee,  haughty  Peer, 
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He,  who  does  England's  message  here, 
Although  the  meanest  in  her  state, 
May  well,  proud  Angus,  be  thy  mate ; 
And,  Douglas,  more  I  tell  thee  here, 

Even  in  thy  pitch  of  pride, 
Here  in  thy  hold,  thy  vassals  near, 
(Nay,  never  look  upon  your  lord 
And  lay  your  hands  upon  your  sword), 

I  tell  thee,  thou'rt  defied ! 
And  if  thou  saidst,  I  am  not  a  peer 
To  any  lord  in  Scotland  here, 
Lowland,  or  Highland,  far  or  near, 

Lord  Angus,  thou  hast  lied !  " 
On  the  earl's  cheek  the  flush  of  rage 
O'ercame  the  ashen  hue  of  age ; 
Fierce  he  broke  forth  —  "And  darest  thou  then 
To  beard  the  lion  in  his  den, 

The  Douglas  in  his  hall  ? 
And  hopest  thou  hence  unscathed  to  go  ?  — 
No,  by  St.  Bride  of  Bothwell,  no !  — 
Up  draw-bridge,  grooms  —  what,  warder,  ho ! 

Let  the  portcullis  fall."  — 
Lord  Marmion  turned,  —  well  was  his  need,  — 
And  dashed  the  rowels  in  his  steed, 
Like  arrow  through  the  archway  sprung, 
The  ponderous  grate  behind  him  rung : 
To  pass  there  was  such  scanty  room, 
The  bars,  descending,  razed  his  plume. 

The  steed  along  the  draw-bridge  flies, 
Just  as  it  trembled  on  the  rise  : 
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Nor  lighter  does  the  swallow  skim 

Along  the  smooth  lake's  level  brim. 

And  when  Lord  Marmion  reached  his  band, 

He  halts,  and  turns  with  clenched  hand, 

And  shout  of  loud  defiance  pours, 

And  shakes  his  gauntlet  at  the  towers. 


THE  EXECUTION  OF  MONTROSE. 

William  Edmondstone  Aytoun. 

Come  hither,  Evan   Cameron,  come   stand  beside    my 

knee ; 
I  hear  the  river  roaring  down  towards  the  wintry  sea. 
There's    shouting   on   the    mountain   side,  there's  war 

within  the  blast, 
Old  faces  look  upon  me,  old  forms  go  trooping  past. 
I  hear  the  pibroch  wailing  amidst  the  din  of  fight, 
And   my  dim   spirit  wakes  again  upon  the  verge   of 

night. 

'Twas  I  that  led  the  Highland  host  through  wild  Locli- 

aber's  snows 
What  time  the  plaided  clans  came  down  to  battle  with 

Montrose. 
I've  told  thee  how  the  Southrons  fell  beneath  the  broad 

claymore, 
And  how  we  smote  the  Campbell  clan  by  Inverlochy's 

shore. 
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I've  told  thee  how  we  swept  Dundee,  and  tamed  the 

Lindsay's  pride  ; 
But  never  have  I  told  thee  yet  how  the  Great  Marquis  died. 

A  traitor  sold  him  to  his  foes  —  0,  deed  of  deathless 

shame  ! 
I    charge   thee,  boy.  if   e'er   thou   meet  with   one    of 

Assynt's  name, 
Be  it  upon  the  mountain's  side,  or  yet  within  the  glen, 
Stand  he  in  martial  gear  alone,  or  backed  by  armed 

men  — 
Face  him  as  thou  wouldst  face  the  man  who  wronged 

thy  sire's  renown  ; 
Remember  of  what  blood  thou  art,  and  strike  the  caitiff 

down. 

They  brought  him  to  the  Watergate,  hard  bound  with 

hempen  span, 
As  though  they  held  a  lion  there,  and  not  a  'fenceless  man. 
But  when  he  came,  though  pale  and  wan,  he  looked  so 

great  and  high, 
So  noble  was  his  manly  front,  so  calm  his  steadfast  eye, 
The  rabble  rout  forebore  to  shout,  and  each  man  held 

his  breath ; 
For  well  they  knew  the  hero's  soul  was  face  to  face 

with  death. 

Had  I  been  there,  with  sword  in  hand,  and  fifty  Cam- 

erons  by, 
That  day,  through  high  Dunedin's  streets  had  pealed 

the  slogan  cry. 
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Not  all  their  troops  of  trampling  horse,  nor  might  of 

mailed  men, 
Not  all  the  rebels  in  the  South  had  borne  ns  backwards 

then  ! 
Once  more  his  foot  on  Highland  heath  had  trod  as  free 

as  air, 
Or  I,  and  all  who  bore  my  name,  been  laid  around  him 

there  ! 

It  might  not  be.  They  placed  him  next  within  the  sol- 
emn hall, 

Where  once  the  Scottish  kings  were  throned  amidst 
their  nobles  all. 

But  there  was  dust  of  vulgar  feet  on  that  polluted  floor, 

And  perjured  traitors  filled  the  place  where  good  men 
sate  before. 

With  savage  glee  came  Warriston,  to  read  the  murderous 
doom  ; 

And  then  uprose  the  great  Montrose  in  the  middle  of 
the  room. 

"  Now,  by  my  faith  as  belted  knight,  and  by  the  name 

I  bear, 
And  by  the  bright  Saint  Andrew's   cross   that  waves 

above  us  there, 
Yea,  by  a  greater,  mightier  oath  —  and  oh,  that  such 

should  be ! 
By  that  dark  stream  of  royal  blood  that  lies  'twixt  you 

and  me  — 
I  have  not  sought  in  battle-field  a  wreath  of  such  renown, 
Nor  hoped  I  on  my  dying  day  to  win  the  mart}T's  crown ! 
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"  There  is  a  chamber  far  away,  where  sleep  the  good 

and  brave, 
But  a  better  place  ye've  named  for  me  than  by  my 

father's  grave. 
For  truth  and  right,  'gainst  treason's  might,  this  hand 

hath  always  striven, 
And  ye  raise  it  up  for  a  witness  still  in  the  eye  of  earth 

and  Heaven  ; 
Then  nail  my  head  on  yonder  tower  —  give  every  town 

a  limb  — 
And  God,  who  made,  shall  gather  them ;  I  go  from  you 

to  Him !  " 

The  morning   dawned  full  darkly;  like  a  bridegroom 

from  his  room 
Came  the  hero  from  his  prison  to  the  scaffold  and  the 

doom. 
There  was  glory  on  his  forehead,  there  was  lustre  in 

his  eye, 
And   he   never  walked    to  battle   more    proudly  than 

_  to  die. 
There  was  color  in  his  visage,  though  the  cheeks  of  all 

were  wan, 
And  they  marvelled  as  they  saw  him  pass,  that  great 

and  goodly  man. 

Then  radiant  and  serene  he  stood,  and  cast  his  cloak 

away, 
For  he  had  ta'en  his  latest  look  of  earth,  and  sun,  and 

day. 
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He  mounted  up  the  scaffold,  and  he  turned  him  to  the 

crowd, 
But  they  dared  not  trust  the  people,  so  he  might  not 

speak  aloud ; 
But  he  looked  upon  the  heavens,  and  they  were  clear 

and  blue, 
And  in  the  liquid  ether  the  eye  of  God  shone  through. 

A  beam  of  light  fell  o'er  him,  like  a  glory  round  the 

shriven, 
And  he  climbed  the  lofty  ladder  as  it  were  the  path  to 

heaven. 
Then  came  a  flash  from  out  the  cloud,  and  a  stunning 

thunder  roll ; 
And  no  man  dared  to  look  aloft  —  fear  was  on  every 

soul. 
There  was  another  heavy  sound,  a  hush  and  then  a 

groan ; 
And  darkness  swept  across  the  sky  —  the  work  of  death 

was  done ! 

BORDER   BALLAD. 

Walter  Scott. 

March,  march,  Ettrick  and  Teviotdale ; 

Why  the  de'il  dinna  ye  march  forward  hi  order  ? 
March,  march,  Eskdale  and  Liddesdale ! 

All  the  Blue  Bonne.ts  are  over  the  Border ! 
Many  a  banner  spread 
Flutters  above  your  head, 
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Many  a  crest  that  is  famous  in  story. 

Mount  and  make  ready,  then, 

Sons  of  the  mountain  glen, 
Fight  for  the  Queen  and  our  old  Scottish  glory. 

Come  from  the  hills  where  your  hirsels  are  grazing; 

Come  from  the  glen  of  the  buck  and  the   roe  ; 
Come  to  the  crag  where  the  beacon  is  blazing ; 
Come  with  the  buckler,  the  lance  and  the  bow. 

Trumpets  are  sounding ; 

War-steeds  are  bounding ; 
Stand  to  your  arms  and  march  in  good  order. 

England  shall  many  a  day 

Tell  of  the  bloody  fray. 
When  the  Blue  Bonnets  came  over  the  Border. 


THE  ABBOT'S  BLESSING  ON  THE  BRUCE. 

Walter  Scott.      Extracts. 

"  De  Bruce  !  I  rose  with  purpose  dread 

To  speak  my  curse  upon  thy  head, 

And  give  thee  as  an  outcast  o'er 

To  him  who  burns  to  shed  thy  gore  ;  — 

But,  like  the  Midianite  of  old, 

Who  stood  on  Zophim,  heaven-controlled, 

I  feel  within  mine  aged  breast 

A  power  that  will  not  be  repressed. 

It  prompts  my  voice,  it  swells  my  veins, 

It  burns,  it  maddens,  it  constrains  !  — 
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De  Bruce,  thy  sacrilegious  blow 

Hath  at  God's  altar  slain  thy  foe : 

O'ermastered  yet  by  high  behest, 

I  bless  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  blessed  ! 

Thrice  vanquished  on  the  battle  plain, 

Thy  followers  slaughtered,  fled,  or  ta'en5 

A  hunted  wanderer  on  the  wild, 

On  foreign  shores  a  man  exiled, 

Disowned,  deserted,  and  distressed, 

I  bless  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  blessed  ! 

Blessed  in  the  hall  and  in  the  field, 

Under  the  mantle  as  the  shield, 

Avenger  of  thy  country's  shame, 

Restorer  of  her  injured  fame, 

Blessed  in  thy  sceptre  and  thy  sword. 

De  Bruce,  fair  Scotland's  rightful  lord, 

Blessed  in  thy  deeds  and  in  thy  fame, 

What  lengthened  honors  wait  thy  name  ! 

In  distant  ages,  sire  to  son 

Shall  tell  thy  tale  of  freedom  won, 

And  teach  his  infants,  in  the  use 

Of  earliest  speech,  to  falter  '  Bruce.' 

Go,  then,  triumphant !     Sweep  along 

Thy  course,  the  theme  of  many  a  song ! 

The  power  whose  dictates  swell  my  breast, 

Hath  blessed  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  blessed ! 
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CARDINAL   WOLSEY,  ON   BEING   CAST   OFF   BY 
KING   HENRY  VIII. 


William  Shakespeare.      Extracts. 


Nay,  then,  farewell. 
I  have  touched  the  highest  point  of  all  my  greatness ; 
And,  from  that  full  meridian  of  my  glory, 
I  haste  now  to  my  setting :  I  shall  fall 
Like  a  bright  exhalation  in  the  evening, 
And  no  man  see  me  more. 
So  farewell  to  the  little  good  you  bear  me. 
Farewell,  a  long  farewell,  to  all  my  greatness ! 
This  is  the  state  of  man :  to-day  he  puts  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hope  ;  to-morrow,  blossoms, 
And  bears  his  blushing  honors  thick  upon  him : 
The  third  day  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost ; 
And  when  he  thinks,  —  good,  easy  man,  —  full  surety 
His  greatness  is  a-ripening,  nips  his  root, 
And  then  he  falls,  as  I  do.     I  have  ventured, 
Like  little  wanton  boys  that  swim  on  bladders, 
This  many  summers  in  a  sea  of  glory ; 
But  far  beyond  my  depth  :  my  high-blown  pride 
At  length  broke  under  me ;  and  now  has  left  me, 
Weary  and  old  with  service,  to  the  mercy 
Of  a  rude  stream,  that  must  forever  hide  me. 

Vain  pomp  and  glory  of  this  world,  I  hate  ye ! 
I  feel  my  heart  new  opened.     Oh,  how  wretched 
Is  that  poor  man  that  hangs  on  princes'  favors ! 
There  is,  betwixt  that  smile  he  would  aspire  to, 
That. sweet  aspect  of  princes,  and  their  ruin. 
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More  j)angs  and  fears  than  wars  or  women  have. 
And  when  he  falls,  he  falls  like  Lucifer, 
Never  to  hope  again ! 

Cromwell,  I  did  not  think  to  shed  a  tear 
In  all  my  miseries ;  but  thou  hast  forced  me, 
Out  of  thine  honest  truth,  to  play  the  woman. 
Let's  dry  our  eyes  ;  and  thus  far  hear  me,  Cromwell ; 
And,  when  I  am  forgotten,  as  I  shall  be, 
And  sleep  in  dull,  cold  marble,  where  no  mention 
Of  me  more  must  be  heard  of,  —  say  I  taught  thee, 
Say  Wolsey  that  once  trod  the  ways  of  glory, 
And  sounded  all  the  depths  and  shoals  of  honor, 
Found  thee  a  way  out  of  his  wrack  to  rise  in ; 
A  sure  and  safe  one,  though  thy  master  missed  it. 
Mark  but  my  fall  and  that  that  ruined  me ! 
Cromwell,  I  charge  thee,  fling  away  ambition. 
By  that  sin  fell  the  angels ;  how  can  man  then, 
The  image  of  his  Maker,  hope  to  win  by't  ? 
Love  thyself  last;  cherish  those  hearts  that  hate  thee,— 
Corruption  wins  not  more  than  honesty ; 
Still  in  thy  right  hand  carry  gentle  peace 
To  silence  envious  tongues.     Be  just,  and  fear  not. 
Let  all  the  ends  thou  aim'st  at  be  thy  country's, 
Thy  God's  and  truth's;  then,  if  thou  fall'st,  0  Cromwell, 
Thou  fall'st  a  blessed  martyr !     Serve  the  King 
And  —  Prithee,  lead  me  in: 
There  take  an  inventory  of  all  I  have, 
To  the  last  penny :   'tis  the  King's  ;  my  robe 
And  my  integrity  to  Heaven  is  all 
I  dare  now  call  mine  own.     0  Cromwell,  Cromwell! 
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Had  I  but  served  my  God  with,  half  the  zeal 
I  served  my  King,  He  would  not,  in  mine  age, 
Have  left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies  ! 


THE   EXECUTION   OF   SIR   THOMAS   MORE. 

James  Anthony  Froude. 

The  scaffold  had  been  awkwardly  erected,  and  shook 
as  he  placed  his  foot  upon  the  ladder.  "  See  me  safe 
up,"  he  said  to  Kingston  ;  "  for  my  coming  down  I  can 
shift  for  myself."  He  began  to  speak  to  the  people, 
but  the  sheriff  begged  him  not  to  proceed,  and  he  con- 
tented himself  with  asking  for  their  prayers,  and  desir- 
ing tliem  to  bear  witness  for  him  that  he  died  in  the 
faith  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  and  a  faithful  servant 
of  God  and  the  king.  He  then  repeated  the  Miserere 
psalm  on  his  knees ;  when  he  had  ended  and  had  risen, 
the  executioner,  with  an  emotion  which  promised  ill  for 
the  manner  in  which  his  part  in  the  tragedy  would  be 
accomplished,  begged  his  forgiveness.  More  kissed  him. 
"  Thou  art  to  do  me  the  greatest  benefit  that  I  can  re- 
ceive," he  said.  "  Pluck  up  thy  spirit,  man,  and  be  not 
afraid  to  do  thine  office.  My  neck  is  very  short ;  take 
heed,  therefore,  that  thou  strike  not  awry  for  saving  of 
thine  honesty."  The  executioner  offered  to  tie  his  eyes. 
"I  will  cover  them  myself,"  he  said;  and  binding  them 
in  a  cloth  which  he  had  brought  with  him,  he  knelt  and 
laid  his  head  upon  the  block.  The  fatal  stroke  was 
about   to   fall,  when  he  signed   for  a  moment's  delay 
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while  he  moved  aside  his  beard.  "  Pity  that  should  be 
cut,"  he  murmured ;  "  that  has  not  committed  treason ! " 
With  which  strange  words,  the  strangest  perhaps  ever 
uttered  at  such  a  time,  the  lips  most  famous  through 
Europe  for  eloquence  and  wisdom  closed  forever. 


SIR   FRANCIS   DRAKE. 

Charles   Kingsley.      Extract. 

Who  is  that  short,  sturdy,  plainly  dressed  man  who 
stands,  with  legs  a  little  apart  and  hands  behind  his 
back,  looking  up  with  keen  gray  eyes  into  the  face  of 
each  speaker  ?  His  cap  is  in  his  hands,  so  you  can  see 
the  bullet  head  of  crisp  brown  hair  and  the  wrinkled 
forehead,  as  well  as  the  high  cheek-bones,  the  short, 
square  face,  the  broad  temples,  the  thick  lips  which  are 
yet  as  firm  as  granite.  A  coarse,  plebeian  stamp  of 
man ;  yet  the  whole  figure  and  attitude  are  that  of 
boundless  determination,  self-possession,  energy;  and 
when  at  last  he  speaks  a  few  blunt  words,  all  eyes  are 
turned  respectfully  upon  him,  —  for  his  name  is  Francis 
Drake. 

EPIGRAM   ON   FRANCIS   DRAKE. 

Ben  Jonson. 

The  stars  above  will  make  thee  known 

If  man  were  silent  here ; 
The  sun  himself  cannot  forget 

His  fellow-traveller. 
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ROBIN   HOOD. 

John   Keats. 

No !  those  days  are  gone  away, 
And  their  hours  are  old  and  gray, 
And  their  minutes  buried  all 
Under  the  downtrodden  pall 
Of  the  leaves  of  many  years  ; 
Many  times  have  Winter's  shears, 
Frozen  North,  and  chilling  East, 
Sounded  tempests  to  the  feast 
Of  the  forest's  whispering  fleeces 
Since  men  knew  nor  rents  nor  leases. 

No !  the  bugle  sounds  no  more, 
And  the  twanging  bow  no  more ; 
Silent  is  the  ivory  shrill, 
Past  the  heath  and  up  the  hill ; 
There  is  no  mid-forest  laugh, 
Whose  lone  echo  gives  the  half 
To  some  wight  amazed  to  hear 
Jesting,  deep  in  forest  drear. 

On  the  fairest  time  of  June 
You  may  go,  with  sun  or  moon, 
Or  the  seven  stars  to  light  you, 
Or  the  polar  ray  to  right  you ; 
But  you  never  may  behold 
Little  John,  or  Robin  bold  — 
Never  one,  of  all  the  clan, 
Thrumming  on  an  empty  can 
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Some  old  hunting  ditty,  while 
He  doth   his  green    way  beguile 
To  fair  hostess  Merriment 
Down  beside  the  pasture  Trent; 
For  he  left  the  merry  tale, 
Messenger  for  spicy  ale. 

Gone  the  merry  morris  din  ; 

Gone  the  song  of  Gamelyn ; 

Gone  the  tough-belted  outlaw 

Idling  in  the  "  greene  shawe  "  — 

All  are  gone  away  and  past; 

And  if  Robin  should  be  cast 

Sudden  from  his  tufted  grave, 

And  if  Marian  should  have 

Once  again  her  forest  days, 

She  would  weep,  and  he  would  craze  ; 

He  would  swear,  for  all  his  oaks, 

Fallen  beneath  the  dock-yard  strokes, 

Have  rotted  on  the  briny  seas ; 

She  would  weep  that  her  wild  bees 

Sang  not  to  her  —  Strange  !  that  honey 

Can't  be  got  without  hard  mone}7 ! 

So  it  is !    yet  let  us  sing 
Honor  to  the  old  bow-string ! 
Honor  to  the  bugle-horn  ! 
Honor  to  the  woods  unshorn ! 
Honor  to  the  Lincoln  green ! 
Honor  to  the  archer  keen  ! 
Honor  to  tight  Little  John, 
And  the  horse  he  rode  upon ! 
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Honor  to  bold  Robin  Hood, 
Sleeping  in  the  underwood  ! 
Honor  to  Maid  Marian 
And  to  all  the  Sherwood  clan ! 
Though  their  days  have  hurried  by, 
Let  us  two  a  burden  try  ! 


THE  MURDER   OF   THOMAS   A   BECKET   IN 
CANTERBURY   CATHEDRAL. 

Augustin  Thierry. 

Scarcely  were  the  archbishop's  feet  upon  the  steps 
of  the  altar,  when  Reginald  Fitz-Uise  appeared  at  the 
other  end  of  the  church  completely  armed,  carrying  in  his 
hand  his  two-edged  sword,  crying  out,  "Hither!  hither! 
loyal  servants  of  the  king."  The  other  conspirators  fol- 
lowed him,  armed  cap-a-pie,  brandishing  their  swords. 
One  cried  out,  "Where  is  the  traitor?"  Becket  did 
not  answer.  "  Where  is  the  Archbishop  ?  "  "  Here," 
replied  Becket ;  "  but  there  is  no  traitor  here  ;  what  are 
you  doing  in  the  house  of  God  in  such  armor  ?  what  is 
your  purpose  ? "  "  To  slay  you  !  "  was  the  answer.  "  I 
am  resigned,"  replied  the  Archbishop  ;  "  you  will  not  see 
me  fly  from  your  swords ;  but,  in  the  name  of  the 
Almighty  God,  I  forbid  you  to  touch  one  of  my  com- 
panions, clergy  or  lay,  great  or  small."  At  that  mo- 
ment he  received  from  behind  a  blow  with  the  flat  of 
the  sword  on  his  shoulder,  and  the  person  who  struck 
it,  said,  "  Fly,  or  you  are  a  dead  man."     He  did  not 
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move ;  the  armed  men  undertook  to  drag  him  outside 
of  the  church,  being  scrupulous  about  killing  him  there ; 
he  struggled  with  them,  declaring  that  he  would  not  go 
out ;  that  he  would  compel  them  to  execute  upon  that 
very  spot,  their  intentions  or  their  orders.  William  de 
Tracy  raised  his  sword,  and  at  one  blow  cut  off  the 
hand  of  a  Saxon  monk  named  Edward  Gryn,  and 
wounded  Becket  on  the  head.  A  second  blow,  given  by 
another  Norman,  threw  him  down  with  his  face  against 
the  ground ;  a  third  clove  his  skull,  and  was  given  with 
such  violence  that  the  sword  was  broken  against  the 
pavement.  William  Mautrait  then  pushed  the  motion- 
less body  with  his  foot,  saying,  "  Thus  perish  the 
traitor  who  has  disturbed  the  kingdom,  and  caused  the 
English  to  rebel !  " 

HENRY   FIFTH   ENCOURAGING   HIS   SOLDIERS. 

William  Shakespeare. 

Westmoreland.    0  that  we  now  had  here 
But  one  ten  thousand  of  those  men  in  England 
That  do  no  work  to-day  ! 

King  Henry.    What's  he  that  wishes  so  ? 
My  cousin  Westmoreland  !     No,  my  fair  cousin, 
If  we  are  marked  to  die,  we  are  enow 
To  do  our  country  loss ;  and  if  to  live, 
The  fewer  men,  the  greater  share  of  honor ; 
Heaven's  will !  I  pray  thee  wish  not  one  man  more. 
In  truth  I  am  not  covetous  of  gold, 
Nor  care  I  who  doth  feed  upon  my  cost ; 
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It  yearns  me  not  if  men  my  garments  wear ; 

Such  outward  things  dwell  not  in  my  desires  : 

But  if  it  be  a  sin  to  covet  honor, 

I  am  the  most  offending  soul  alive. 

No,  'faith,  my  coz,  wish  not  a  man  from  England : 

God's  peace !  I  would  not  lose  so  great  an  honor 

As  one  man  more  methinks  would  share  from  me, 

For  the  best  hope  I  have.     0,  do  not  wish  one  more : 

Rather  proclaim  it,  Westmoreland,  through  my  host, 

That  he  which  hath  no  stomach  to  this  fight, 

Let  him  depart,  his  passport  shall  be  made, 

And  crowns  for  convoy  put  into  his  purse : 

We  would  not  die  in  that  man's  company 

That  fears  his  fellowship  to  die  with  us. 

This  day  is  called  the  feast  of  Crispian : 

He  that  outlives  this  day,  and  comes  safe  home, 

Will  stand  on  tiptoe  when  this  day  is  named, 

And  rouse  him  at  the  name  of  Crispian. 


ROBIN  HOOD  AND  THE  BISHOP  OF   HEREFORD. 

Old  Ballad. 

Some  will  talk  of  bold  Robin  Hood, 

And  some  of  barons  bold  ; 
But  I'll  tell  you  how  he  served  the  bishop  of  Hereford, 

When  he  robbed  him  of  his  gold. 


As  it  befel  in  merry  Barnsdale, 
All  under  the  greenwood  tree, 
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The  bishop  of  Hereford  was  to  come  by, 
With  all  his  company. 

"  Come  kill  me  a  venison,"  said  bold  Robin  Hood, 

"  Come  kill  me  a  good  fat  deer ; 
The  bishop  of  Hereford  is  to  dine  with  me  to-day, 

And  he  shall  pay  well  for  his  cheer. 

"We'll  kill  a  fat  venison,"  said  bold  Robin  Hood, 
"  And  dress  it  by  the  highway  side  ; 

And  we  will  watch  the  bishop  narrowly, 
Lest  some  other  way  he  should  ride." 

Robin  Hood  dressed  himself  in  shepherd's  attire, 

With  six  of  his  men  also ; 
And,  when  the  bishop  of  Hereford  came  by, 

They  about  the  fire  did  go. 

• 

"  0  what  is  the  matter  ?  "  then  said  the  bishop, 
"  Or  for  whom  do  you  make  this  ado  ? 

Or  why  do  kill  the  kmg's  venison, 
When  your  company  is  so  few  ?  " 

"  We  are  shepherds,"  said  bold  Robin  Hood, 

"  And  we  keep  sheep  all  the  year ; 
And  we  are  disposed  to  be  merry  this  day, 

And  to  kill  of  the  king's  fat  deer." 

"  You  are  brave  fellows,"  said  the  bishop, 
"  And  the  king  your  doings  shall  know  : 

Therefore  make  haste  and  come  along  with  me, 
For  before  the  king  you  shall  go." 
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"0  pardon,  0  pardon,"  said  bold  Robin  Hood, 

"  0  pardon,  I  thee  pray  ! 
For  it  becomes  not  your  lordship's  coat 

To  take  so  many  lives  away." 

"No  pardon,  no  pardon,"  said  the  bishop, 

"  No  pardon  I  thee  owe ; 
Therefore  make  haste  and  come  along  with  me, 

For  before  the  king  you  shall  go." 

Then  Robin  set  his  back  against  a  tree, 

And  his  foot  against  a  thorn. 
And  from  underneath  his  shejxherd's  coat 

He  pull'd  out  a  bugle  horn. 

He  put  the  little  end  to  his  mouth, 

And  a  loud  blast  did  he  blow, 
Till  three  score  and  ten  of  bold  Robin's  men 

Came  running  all  on  a  row. 

All  making  obeisance  to  bold  Robin  Hood, 

'Twas  a  comely  sight  for  to  see. 
"  What  is  the  matter,  master  ?  "  said  Little  John, 

"  That  you  blow  so  hastily  ?  " 

"  0  here  is  the  bishop  of  Hereford, 

And  no  pardon  we  shall  have  :  " 
"  Cut  off  his  head,  master,"  said  little  John, 

"  And  throw  him  into  his  grave." 

"  0  pardon,  0  pardon,"  said  the  bishop, 
"  0  pardon,  I  thee  pray  ! 
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For  if  I  had  known  it  had  been  you, 
I'd  have  gone  some  other  way." 

"  No  pardon,  no  pardon,"  said  bold  Robin  Hood, 

"  No  pardon  I  thee  owe  ; 
Therefore  make  haste  and  come  along  with  me, 

For  to  merry  Barnsdale  yon  shall  go." 

Then  Robin  he  took  the  bishop  by  the  hand, 

And  led  him  to  merry  Barnsdale ; 
He  made  him  to  stay  and  sup  with  him  that  night, 

And  to  drink  wine,  beer,  and  ale. 

"  Call  in  a  reckoning,"  said  the  bishop, 
"  For  methinks  it  grows  wondrous  high  :  " 

"Lend  me  your  purse,  master,"  said  Little  John, 
And  I'll  tell  you  bye  and  bye." 

Then  Little  John  took  the  bishop's  cloak, 

And  spread  it  upon  the  ground, 
And  out  of  the  bishop's  portmantua 

He  told  three  hundred  pound. 

"  Here's  money  enough,  master,"  said  Little  John, 

"  And  a  comely  sight  'tis  to  see ; 
It  makes  me  in  charity  with  the  bishop, 

Though  he  heartily  loveth  not  me." 

Robin  Hood  took  the  bishop  by  the  hand, 

And  he  caused  the  music  to  play ; 
And  he  made  the  bishop  to  dance  in  his  boots, 

And  glad  he  could  so  get  away. 
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DEATH    OF   HAROLD. 

Charles  Dickens. 

In  the  middle  of  the  month  of  October,  in  the  year 
1066,  the  Normans  and  the  English  came  front  to  front. 
All  night  the  armies  lay  encamped  before  each  other,  in 
a  part  of  the  country  then  called  Senlac,  now  called  (in 
remembrance  of  the  event)  Battle.  With  the  first  dawn 
of  clay  they  arose.  There,  in  the  fahit  light,  were  the 
English  on  a  hill,  a  wood  behind  them,  in  their  midst 
the  royal  banner  representing  a  fighting  warrior,  woven 
in  gold  thread,  and  adorned  with  precious  stones. 

Beneath  the  banner,  as  it  rustled  in  the  wind,  stood 
King  Harold  on  foot,  with  two  of  his  remaining 
brothers  by  his  side ;  around  them,  still  and  silent  as 
the  dead,  clustered  the  whole  English  army,  —  every 
soldier  covered  by  his  shield,  and  bearing  in  his  hand 
his  dreaded  English  battle-axe.  On  an  opposite  hill,  in 
three  lines  —  archers,  foot-soldiers,  horsemen  —  was  the 
Norman  force.  Of  a  sudden,  a  great  battle-cry,  "  God 
help  us !  "  burst  from  the  Norman  lines.  The  English 
answered  with  their  own  battle-cry,  "  God's  Rood ! 
Holy  Rood ! "  The  Normans  then  came  sweeping 
down  the  hill  to  attack  the  English. 

The  English,  keeping  side  by  side  in  a  great  mass, 
cared  no  more  for  the  showers  of  Norman  arrows  than 
if  they  had  been  showers  of  Norman  rain.  When  the 
Norman  horsemen  rode  against  them,  with  their  battle- 
axes  they  cut  men  and  horses  down.  The  Normans 
gave  way.     The  English  pressed  forward.     A  cry  went 
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forth  among  the  Norman  troops  that  Duke  William  was 
killed.  Duke  William  took  off  his  helmet,  in  order 
that  his  face  might  be  distinctly  seen,  and  rode  along 
the  line  before  his  men.     This  gave  them  courage. 

As  they  turned  again  to  face  the  English,  some  of 
their  Norman  horse  divided  the  pursuing  body  of  the 
English  from  the  rest,  and  thus  all  that  foremost  por- 
tion of  the  English  army  fell,  fighting  bravely.  The 
main  body  still  remaining  firm,  heedless  of  the  Norman 
arrows,  and  with  their  battle-axes  cutting  down  the 
crowds  of  horsemen  when  they  rode  up,  like  forests  of 
young  trees,  Duke  William  pretended  to  retreat.  The 
eager  English  followed.  The  Norman  army  closed 
again,  and  fell  upon  them  with  great  slaughter.  • 

"  Still,"  said  Duke  William,  "  there  are  thousands  of 
the  English  firm  as  rocks  around  their  king.  Shoot 
upward,  Norman  archers,  that  your  arrows  may  fall 
down  upon  their  faces  !  "  The  sun  rose  high  and  sank  ; 
and  the  battle  still  raged.  Through  all  the  wild  Octo- 
ber day,  the  clash  and  din  resounded  in  the  air.  In  the 
red  sunset,  and  in  the  white  moonlight,  heaps  upon 
heaps  of  dead  men  lay  strewn,  a  dreadful  spectacle,  all 
over  the  ground. 

King  Harold,  wounded  with  an  arrow  in  the  eye, 
was  nearly  blind.  His  brothers  were  already  killed. 
Twenty  Norman  knights,  whose  battered  armor  had 
flashed  fiery  and  golden  in  the  sunshine  all  day  long, 
and  now  looked  silvery  in  the  moonlight,  dashed  for- 
ward to  seize  the  royal  banner  from  the  English  knights 
and  soldiers,  still  faithfully  collected  round  their  blinded 
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king.  The  king  received  a  mortal  wound  and  dropped. 
The  English  broke  and  fled  as  the  Normans  rallied,  and 
the  day  was  lost. 

0,  what  a  sight  beneath  the  moon  and  stars,  when 
lights  were  shining  in  the  tent  of  the  victorious  Duke 
William,  —  which  was  pitched  near  the  spot  where 
Harold  fell,  —  and  he  and  his  knights  were  carousing 
within ;  and  soldiers  with  torches,  going  slowly  to  and 
fro,  without,  sought  for  the  corpse  of  Harold  among 
piles  of  dead ;  and  the  warrior,  worked  in  golden 
thread  and  precious  stones,  lay  low,  all  torn  and  soiled 
with  blood ;  and  the  three  Norman  Lions  kept  watch 
over  the  field ! 


KING  HAROLD'S  SPEECH  TO  HIS  ARMY  BEFORE 
THE   BATTLE   OF   HASTINGS. 

Edward  Bulwer  Lytton. 

This  day,  0  friends  and  Englishmen,  sons  of  our  com- 
mon land  —  this  day  ye  fight  for  liberty.  The  count 
of  the  Normans  hath,  I  know,  a  mighty  army ;  I  dis- 
guise not  its  strength.  That  army  he  hath  collected 
together  by  promising  to  each  man  a  share  in  the  spoils 
of  England.  Already,  in  his  court  and  his  camp,  he 
hath  parcelled  out  the  lands  of  this  kingdom ;  and  fierce 
are  the  robbers  that  fight  for  the  hope  of  plunder ! 
But  he  cannot  offer  to  his  greatest  chief  boons  nobler 
than  those  I  offer  to  my  meanest  freeman  —  liberty, 
and  right,  and  law,  on  the  soil  of  his  fathers ! 

Ye  have  heard  of  the  miseries  endured,  in  the  old 
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time,  under  the  Dane ;  but  they  were  slight  indeed  to 
those  which  ye  may  expect  from  the  Norman.  The 
Dane  was  kindred  to  us  in  language  and  in  law,  and 
who  now  can  tell  Saxon  from  Dane  ?  But  yon  men 
would  rule  ye  in  a  language  ye  know  not;  by  a  law 
that  claims  the  crown  as  the  right  of  the  sword,  and 
divides  the  land  among  the  hirelings  of  an  army.  We 
baptized  the  Dane,  and  the  church  tamed  his  fierce  soul 
into  peace ;  but  yon  men  make  the  church  itself  their 
ally,  and  march  to  carnage  under  the  banner  profaned 
to  the  foulest  of  human  wrongs  ! 

Offscourings  of  all  nations,  they  come  against  you : 
ye  fight  as  brothers  under  the  eyes  of  your  fathers  and 
chosen  chiefs ;  ye  fight  for  the  women  ye  would  save ; 
ye  fight  for  the  children  ye  would  guard  from  eternal 
bondage ;  ye  fight  for  the  altars  which  yon  banner  now 
darkens !  Foreign  priest  is  a  tyrant  as  ruthless  and 
stern  as  ye  shall  find  foreign  baron  and  king ! 

Let  no  men  dream  of  retreat ;  every  inch  of  ground 
that  ye  yield  is  the  soil  of  your  native  land.  For  me, 
on  this  field  I  peril  all.  Think  that  mine  eye  is  upon 
you,  wherever  ye  are.  If  a  line  waver  or  shrink,  ye 
shall  hear  in  the  midst  the  voice  of  your  king.  Hold 
fast  to  your  ranks.  Remember,  such  among  you  as 
fought  with  me  against  Hardrada  —  remember  it  was 
not  till  the  Norsemen  lost,  by  rash  sallies,  their  serried 
array,  that  our  arms  prevailed  against  them !  Be 
warned  by  their  fatal  error,  break  not  the  form  of  the 
battle ;  and  I  tell  you,  on  the  faith  of  a  soldier,  who 
never  yet  hath  left  field  without  victory,  that  ye  cannot 
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be  beaten.     While  I  speak,  the  wind  swells  the  sails  of 
the  Norse  ships,  bearing  home  the  corpse  of  Hardrada. 

Accomplish,  this  day,  the  last  triumph  of  England ; 
acid  to  these  hills  a  new  mount  of  the  conquered  dead ! 
And  when,  in  far  times  and  strange  lands,  scald  and 
scop  shall  praise  the  brave  man  for  some  valiant  deed, 
wrought  in  some  holy  cause,  they  shall  say :  "  He  was 
brave  as  those  who  fought  by  the  side  of  Harold,  and 
swept  from  the  sward  of  England  the  host  of  the 
haughty  Norman ! " 

SIR   GALAHAD. 

Alfred  Tennyson. 

My  good  blade  carves  the  casques  of  men. 

My  tough  lance  thrusteth  sure, 
My  strength  is  as  the  strength  of  ten, 

Because  my  heart  is  pure. 
The  shattering  trumpet  shrilleth  high, 

The  hard  brands  shiver  on  the  steel, 
The  splintered  spear-shafts  crack  and  fly, 

The  horse  and  rider  reel : 
They  reel,  they  roll  in  clanging  lists, 

And  when  the  tide  of  combat  stands, 
Perfume  and  flowers  fall  in  showers, 

That  lightly  rain  from  ladies'  hands. 

How  sweet  are  looks  that  ladies  bend 

On  whom  their  favors  fall ! 
For  them  I  battle  till  the  end, 

To  save  from  shame  and  thrall  -• 
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But  all  my  heart  is  drawn  above, 

My  knees  are  bow'd  in  crypt  and  slnine : 
I  never  felt  the  kiss  of  love, 

Nor  maiden's  hand  in  mine. 
More  bounteous  aspects  on  me  beam. 

Me  mightier  transports  move  and  thrill ; 
So  keep  I  fair  through  faith  and  prayer 

A  virgin  heart  in  work  and  will. 


-&j 


When  down  the  stormy  crescent  goes, 

A  light  before  me  swims. 
Between  dark  steins  the  forest  glows, 

I  hear  a  noise  of  hymns : 
Then  by  some  secret  shrine  I  ride ; 

I  hear  a  voice,  but  none  are  there ; 
The  stalls  are  void,  the  doors  are  wide, 

The  tapers  burning  fair. 
Fair  gleams  the  snowy  altar  cloth, 

The  silver  vessels  sparkle  clean, 
The  shrill  bell  rings,  the  censer  swings, 

And  solemn  chants  resound  between. 

Sometimes  on  lonely  mountain-meres 

I  find  a  magic  bark  ; 
I  leap  on  board  :  no  helmsman  steers : 

I  float  till  all  is  dark. 
A  gentle  sound,  an  awful  light ! 

Three  angels  bear  the  holy  Grail : 
With  folded  feet,  in  stoles  of  white, 

On  sleeping  wings  they  sail. 
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All,  blessed- vision  !  blood  of  God  ! 

My  spirit  beats  her  mortal  bars, 
As  down  dark  tides  the  glory  slides, 

And  star-like  mingles  with  the  stars. 

When  on  my  goodly  charger  borne 

Through  dreaming  towns  I  go, 
The  cock  crows  ere  the  Christmas  morn, 

The  streets  are  dumb  with  snow. 
The  tempest  crackles  on  the  leads, 

And,  ringing,  springs  from  brand  and  mail 
But  o'er  the  dark  a  glory  spreads, 

And  gilds  the  driving  hail. 
I  leave  the  plain,  I  climb  the  height ; 

No  branchy  thicket  shelter  yields  ; 
But  blessed  forms  in  whistling  storms 

Fly  o'er  waste  fens  and  windy  fields. 

A  maiden  knight  —  to  me  is  given 

Such  hope,  I  know  not  fear ; 
I  yearn  to  breathe  the  airs  of  heaven 

That  often  meet  me  here. 
I  muse  on  you  that  will  not  cease, 

Pure  spaces  clothed  in  living  beams, 
Pure  lilies  of  eternal  peace, 

Whose  odors  haunt  my  dreams ; 
And,  stricken  by  an  angel's  hand, 

This  mortal  armor  that  I  wear, 
This  weight  and  size,  this  heart  and  eyes, 

Are  touched,  are  turned  to  finest  air. 
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The  clouds  are  broken  in  the  sky, 

And  through  the  mountain-walls 
A  rolling  organ-harmony 

Swells  up,  and  shakes  and  falls. 
Then  move  the  trees,  the  copses  nod, 

Wings  flutter,  voices  hover  clear  : 
"  0  just  and  faithful  knight  of  God ! 

Ride  on  !  the  prize  is  near." 
So  pass  I  hostel,  hall,  and  grange ; 

By  bridge  and  ford,  by  park  and  pale3 
All-armed  I  ride,  whate'er  betide, 

Until  I  find  the  Holy  Grail. 


BOADICEA. 

William  Cowper. 

Wiie:n"  the  British  warrior  queen, 
Bleeding  from  the  Roman  rods, 

Sought  with  an  indignant  mien 
Counsel  of  her  country's  gods, 

Sage  beneath  a  spreading  oak 
Sat  the  Druid,  hoary  chief ; 

Every  burning  word  he  spoke 
Full  of  rage  and  full  of  grief. 

Princess,  if  our  aged  eyes 

Weep  upon  thy  matchless  wrongs, 
'Tis  because  resentment  ties 

All  the  terrors  of  our  tongues. 
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Rome  shall  perish  —  write  that  word 
In  the  blood  that  she  has  spilt ; 

Perish  hopeless,  and  abhorred, 
Deep  hi  ruin  as  in  guilt. 

Rome,  for  empire  far  renowned, 
Tramples  on  a  thousand  states ; 

Soon  her  pride  shall  kiss  the  ground  — 
Hark  !     The  Gaul  is  at  her  gates. 

Other  Romans  shall  arise 

Heedless  of  a  soldier's  name ; 

Sounds,  not  arms,  shall  win  the  prize, 
Harmony  the  path  to  fame. 

Then  the  progeny  that  springs 

From  the  forests  of  our  land, 
Armed  with  thunder,  clad  with  wings? 
•Shall  a  wider  world  command. 

Regions  Ca?sar  never  knew, 

Thy  posterity  shall  sway ; 
Where  his  eagles  never  flew 

None  invincible  as  they. 

Such  the  bard's  prophetic  words, 
Pregnant  with  celestial  fire, 

Bending,  as  he  swept  the  chords 
Of  his  sweet  but  awful  lyre. 

She,  with  all  a  monarch's  pride, 
Felt  them  in  her  bosom  glow : 
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Rushed  to  battle,  fought  and  died; 
Dying,  hurled  them  at  the  foe. 

Ruffians,  pitiless  as  proud, 

Heaven  awards  the  vengeance  due ; 
Empire  is  on  us  bestowed, 

Shame  and  ruin  wait  for  you. 


THE   WATCH   ON   THE   RHINE. 

Max  Schneckenburger.    Translation  by  G.  F.  Dunning. 

A  voice  resounds  like  thunder-peal, 
'Mid  dashing  waves  and  clang  of  steel, 
"  The  Rhine !  the  Rhine !  the  German  Rhine 
Who  guards  to-day  my  stream  divine?" 
Dear  Fatherland  !     No  danger  thine  : 
Firm  stand  thy  sons  to  watch  the  Rhine. 

They  stand,  a  hundred  thousand  strong", 
Quick  to  avenge  their  country's  wrong : 
With  filial  love  their  bosoms  swell : 
They'll  guard  the  sacred  landmark  well. 
Dear  Fatherland !     No  danger  thine  : 
Firm  stand  thy  sons  to  watch  the  Rhine. 

And  though  in  death  our  hopes  decay, 

The  Rhine  will  own  no  foreign  sway; 

For  rich  with  water  as  its  flood 

Is  Germany  with  hero  blood. 

Dear  Fatherland  !     No  danger  thine  : 
Firm  stand  thy  sons  to  watch  the  Rhine. 
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From  yon  blue  sky  are  bending  now 
The  hero-dead  to  hear  our  vow : 
"As  long  as  German  hearts  are  free 
The  Rhine,  the  Rhine,  shall  German  be." 
Dear  Fatherland  !     No  danger  thine  : 
Firm  stand  thy  sons  to  watch  the  Rhine. 

"  While  flows  one  drop  of  German  blood, 
Or  sword  remains  to  guard  thy  flood, 
While  rifle  rests  in  patriot  hand, 
No  foe  shall  tread  thy  sacred  strand." 
Dear  Fatherland !     No  danger  thine  : 
Firm  stand  thy  sons  to  watch  the  Rhine. 

Our  oath  resounds ;  the  river  flows ; 

In  golden  light  our  banner  glows ; 

Our  hearts  will  guard  thy  stream  divine : 

The  Rhine !  the  Rhine !  the  German  Rhine ! 
Dear  Fatherland  !     No  danger  thine  : 
Firm  stand  thy  sons  to  watch  the  Rhine. 


THE   PRUSSIAN   ARMISTICE. 

Leon  Gambetta.    Extracts.    Translation  Anonymous. 

Citizens,  —  The  foreigner  is  about  to  inflict  on  France 
the  most  cruel  injury  which  it  has  been  given  him  to 
attempt  during  this  cursed  war,  a  punishment  immeas- 
urably beyond  the  errors  and  weaknesses  of  a  great 
people.      Paris,  impregnable   to   force,  vanquished   by 
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famine,  has  not  been  able  to  hold  longer  in  check  the 
Prussian  hordes.  It  surrendered  on  the  28th  of  Jan- 
uary. The  city  itself  remains  intact  like  a  last  homage 
snatched  by  its  power  and  grandeur  from  the  barbarian ; 
her  forts  alone  have  been  surrendered  to  the  enemy. 
.  .  .  But  there  has  been  signed,  unknown  to  us,  with- 
out our  being  able  to  avert  it,  an  armistice,  whose 
guilty  folly  we  have  but  just  become  aware  of  and  which 
gives  up  to  the  Prussian  troops  the  departments  occupied 
by  our  soldiers.  .   .  . 

Frenchmen,  let  us  think  of  our  fathers  who  have 
bequeathed  us  a  France  compact  and  indivisible ;  let  us 
not  betray  our  history  nor  hand  over  to  the  barbarian 
our  hereditary  domain. 

Who,  then,  would  sign  ? 

It  would  not  be  the  Legitimists  who  have  fought  so 
well  under  the  flag  of  the  Republic  to  defend  the  soil  of 
the  old  kingdom  of  France !  Nor  you,  sons  of  the 
bourgeois  of  1789  whose  master  work  has  been  to  weld 
the  old  provinces  into  one  compact  and  indissoluble 
whole  ;  nor  you,  workingmen  of  the  towns,  whose  intel- 
ligent and  generous  patriotism  has  always  represented 
France  in  her  power  and  unity  as  the  initiator  of  the 
people  into  modern  liberty ;  nor  you,  the  laborers,  pro- 
prietors of  the  country,  who  have  ever  sold  your  blood 
for  the  defence  of  the  Revolution  to  which  you  owe 
your  land  and  your  dignity  as  citizens. 

No,  there  will  not  be  found  one  Frenchman  to  sign 
this  infamous  compact. 

The  foreigner  will  be  deceived !     He  must  abandon 
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the  mutilation  of  France,  because  the  whole  nation, 
animated  with  the  same  love  for  the  mother  country, 
will  rise  up  again  and  expel  the  foreigner. 

To  attain  this  sacred  object  we  must  devote  to  it  our 
hearts,  our  minds,  our  lives  and  —  sacrifice  perhaps 
more  difficult  still  —  we  must  lay  aside  our  preferences ; 
we  must  rally  close  around  the  Republic  and  give  proof 
above  all  of  coolness — strength  of  mind.  Let  us  yield 
neither  to  passion  or  weakness  !  Let  us  swear  simply 
as  men  wTho  are  free  to  defend — against  all  to  defend 
—  France  and  the  Republic.     To  arms  !     To  arms  ! 


GOVERNMENT   BY   EPIGRAMS. 

Guy  de  Maupassant.    Extracts. 
No.  I. 

The  throne  of  France  is  maintained  by  the  cap  and 
bells  of  the  jester. 

Jests,  jests,  nothing  but  jests,  ironic  or  heroic,  pol- 
ished or  coarse,  —  jests  float  forever  to  the  surface  in 
their  history,  and  make  it  like  nothing  so  much  as  a 
collection  of  puns  and  witticisms. 

Clovis,  the  Christian  king,  cried  on  hearing  the 
story  of  the  Passion,  "  Why  was  I  not  there  with  my 
Franks  ? " 

This  prince,  in  order  to  reign  alone,  massacred  his 
allies  and  his  relations,  and  committed  every  crime 
imaginable.  Nevertheless,  he  is  looked  upon  as  a  pious 
and  civilized  monarch. 
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What  do  we  know  of  Louis  VI.  ?  Nothing.  Par- 
don! In  the  battle  of  Brenneville,  when  an  English- 
man laid  hands  upon  him,  crying,  "  The  king  is  taken," 
this  truly  French  monarch  replied,  "  Do  you  know, 
knave,  that  a  king  can  never  be  taken,  even  at  chess  ?  " 

That  noodle,  Philip  VI.,  beaten  and  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  Crecy,  cried  as  he  knocked  at  the  gates  of  the 
castle  of  Arbroie,  "  Open :  here  are  the  fortunes  of 
France  !  "  They  are  still  grateful  to  him  for  this  melo- 
dramatic speech.  John  II.,  made  prisoner  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  remarks,  with  chivalrous  good  will,  and  the 
graceful  gallantry  of  a  French  troubadour,  "  I  had 
counted  upon  entertaining  you  at  supper  to-night ;  but 
fortune  wills  otherwise,  and  ordains  that  I  should  sup 
with  you." 

It  would  be  impossible  to  bear  adversity  more  grace- 
fully. 

"It  is  not  for  the  king  of  France  to  avenge  the  quar- 
rels of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,"  was  the  generous  declara- 
tion of  Louis  XII.  And  it  is,  truly,  a  kingly  saying ; 
one  worthy  of  the  remembrance  of  all  princes. 

That  hare-brained  fellow  Francis  I.  has  saved  his 
reputation,  and  surrounded  his  name  with  an  imperish- 
able halo,  by  writing  to  his  mother  those  few  superb 
words,  after  the  defeat  of  Pa  via :  "All  is  lost.  Madame, 
save  honor." 

Does  not  that  phrase  remain  to  this  day  as  good  as 
a  victory  ?  Has  it  not  made  this  prince  more  illustrious 
than  the  conquest  of  a  kingdom  ?  We  have  forgotten 
the  names  of  the  greater  number  of  the  famous  battles 
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fought  in  these  long  bygone  days ;  but  shall  we  ever 
forget,  "All  is  lost,  save  honor"  ? 

Henry  IV. !  Hats  off,  gentlemen  !  Here  is  the  mas- 
ter !  Sly,  sceptical,  tricky,  deceitful  beyond  belief,  art- 
ful beyond  compare  ;  a  drunkard,  debauchee,  unbeliever, 
he  managed,  by  a  few  happy  and  pointed  sayings,  to 
make  for  himself  in  history  an  admirable  reputation  as 
a  chivalrous,  generous  king,  a  brave,  loyal,  and  honest 
man. 

Oh!  the  cheat!  well  did  he  know  how  to  play  upon 
human  stupidity  ! 

"  Hang  yourself,  brave  Crillon ;  we  have  gained  the 
day  without  you." 

After  a  speech  like  this,  a  general  is  always  ready  to 
be  hanged  or  killed  for  his  master's  sake. 

At  the  opening  of  the  famous  battle  of  Ivry  :  "  Chil- 
dren, if  the  colors  fall,  rally  to  my  white  plumes ;  you 
will  find  them  always  on  the  road  to  honor  and  victory." 

How  could  a  man  fail  to  be  victorious  who  knew 
how  to  speak  thus  to  his  captains  and  his  troops  ? 

This  sceptical  monarch  wishes  for  Paris ;  he  longs 
for  it,  but  he  must  choose  between  his  faith'  and  the 
beautiful  city  :  "Enough,"  he  murmurs  ;  "  after  all,  Paris 
is  well  worth  a  mass  !  "  And  he  changes  his  religion, 
as  he  would  have  changed  his  coat.  Is  it  not  a  fact, 
however,  that  the  witticism  caused  a  ready  acceptance 
of  the  deed?  "Paris  is  well  worth  a  mass,"  raised  a 
laugh  among  the  choicer  spirits,  and  there  was  no  vio- 
lent indignation  over  the  change. 

Has  he  not  become  the  patron  of  all  fathers  of  fami 
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lies,  by  the  question  put  to  the  Spanish  ambassador, 
who  found  him  playing  at  horses  with  the  Dauphin : 
"Are  you  a  father,  M.  l'Ambassadeur  ?" 

The  Spaniard  replied,  "  Yes,  sir." 

"  In  that  case,"  said  the  King,  "  we  will  go  on." 


GOVERNMENT  BY  EPIGRAMS. 

Guy  de  Maupassant.     Extracts.     Translation  of  Laura  Ensor. 
No.  II. 

Louis  XIV.  created  the  formula  of  absolute  personal 
power  :  "  The  State  is  myself." 

He  gave  the  measure  of  royal  pride  in  its  fullest  ex- 
pansion :  "  I  have  almost  had  to  wait." 

He  set  the  example  of  sonorous  political  phrases, 
which  make  alliances  between  two  nations :  "  The 
Pyrenees  exist  no  longer  !  " 

All  his  reign  is  in  these  few  phrases. 

Louis  XV.,  most  corrupt  of  kings,  elegant  and  witty, 
has  bequeathed  to  posterity  that  delightful  keynote  of 
his  supreme  indifference  :  "  After  me,  the  deluge  !  " 

If  Louis  XVI.  had  been  inspired  enough  to  perpe- 
trate one  witticism,  he  might  possibly  have  saved  his 
kingdom.  With  one  boil  mot  might  he  not  perhaps 
have  escaped  the  guillotine  ? 

Napoleon  I.  scattered  around  him  by  handfuls  the 
sayings  that  were  suited  to  the  hearts  of  his  soldiers. 

Napoleon  III.  extinguished  with  one  brief  phrase  all 
the  future  indignation  of  the  French  nation  in  that  first 
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promise:  "The  Empire  is  peace."  The  Empire  is  peace  ! 
superb  declaration !  magnificent  lie  !  After  having  said 
that,  he  might  declare  war  against  the  whole  of  Europe 
without  having  anything  to  fear  from  his  people.  He 
had  found  a  simple,  neat,  and  striking  formula,  capable 
of  appealing  to  all  minds,  and  against  which  facts 
would  be  no  argument. 

He  made  war  against  China,  Mexico,  Russia,  Austria 
—  against  all  the  world.  What  did  it  matter  ?  There 
are  people  yet  who  speak  with  sincere  conviction  of  the 
eighteen  years  of  tranquillity  he  gave  to  France :  "  The 
Empire  is  peace." 

The  Marechal  MacMahon  himself  has  left  as  a  souve- 
nir of  his  career  to  power :  "  Here  I  am,  here  I  remain ! " 
And  it  was  by  a  shaft  from  Gambetta  that  he  was,  in 
his  turn,  knocked  down  :   "  Submission  or  dismissal." 

With  these  two  words,  more  powerful  than  a  revolu- 
tion, more  formidable  than  the  barricades,  more  invin- 
cible than  an  army,  more  redoubtable  than  all  the  votes, 
the  tribune  turned  out  the  soldier,  crushed  his  glory,  and 
destroyed  his  power  and  prestige. 

As  to  those  who  govern  France  at  this  moment,  they 
must  fall ;  for  they  are  devoid  of  wit :  they  will  fall ; 
for  in  the  day  of  danger,  in  the  day  of  disturbance,  in 
the  inevitable  moment  of  see-saw,  they  will  not  be  capa- 
ble of  making  France  laugh,  and  of  disarming  her. 
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THE   MARSEILLAISE. 

ROUGET   DE    L'ISLE. 

Ye  sons  of  Freedom,  wake  to  glory ! 

Hark !  hark !  what  myriads  bid  you  rise  — 
Your  children,  wives,  and  grandsires  hoary, 

Behold  their  tears  and  hear  their  cries ! 
Shall  hateful   tyrants,  mischiefs  breeding, 

With  hireling  hosts,  a  ruffian  band, 

Affright  and  desolate  the  land, 
While  peace  and  liberty  lie  bleeding  ? 

To  arms !  to  arms !  ye  brave ! 
The  avenging  sword  un sheath : 

March  on !  march  on !  all  hearts  resolved 
On  victory  or  death. 

Now,  now,  the  dangerous  storm  is  rolling, 
Which  treacherous  kings  confederate  raise ; 

The  dogs  of  war,  let  loose,  are  howling, 
And  lo  !   our  fields  and  cities  blaze ; 

And  shall  we  basely  view  the  ruin, 

While  lawless  force,  with  guilty  stride, 
Spreads  desolation  far  and  wide, 

With  crimes  and  blood  his  hands  imbruing  ? 
To  arms !  to  arms !  ye  brave, 

The  avenging  sword  unsheath : 
March  on !    march  on !    all  hearts  resolved 
On  victory  or  death. 

With  luxury  and  pride  surrounded, 
The  vile,  insatiate  despots  dare 
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(Their  thirst  of  power  and  gold  unbounded) 

To  mete  and  vend  the  light  and  air. 
Like  beasts  of  burden  would  they  load  us, 

Like  gods  would  bid  their  slaves  adore ; 

But  man  is  man,  and  who  is  more  ? 
Then  shall  they  longer  lash  and  goad  us  ? 

To  arms  !  to  arms  !  ye  brave, 
The  avenging  sword  unsheath : 

March  on !    march  on !    all  hearts  resolved 
On  victory  or  death. 

0  Liberty !  can  man  resign  thee, 

Once  having  felt  thy  generous  flame  ? 
Can  dungeons,  bolts,  or  bars  confine  thee, 

Or  whips  thy  noble  spirit  tame  ? 
Too  long  the  world  has  wept  bewailing 

That  Falsehood's  dagger  tyrants  wield ; 

But  Freedom  is  our  sword  and  shield, 
And  all  their  arts  are  unavailing. 

To  arms  !  to  arms !  ye  brave, 
The  avenging  sword  unsheath : 

March  on !    march  on !    all  hearts  resolved 
On  victory  or  death. 


KING   AND   PEOPLE. 

Victor  Hugo. 

One  idiotic  habit  of  the  people  is  to  attribute  to  the 
King  what  they  do  themselves. 
They  fight :  whose  is  the  glory  ? 
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The  King's. 

They  pay  :  whose  is  the  generosity  ? 

The  King's. 

Then  the  people  love  him  for  being  so  rich. 

The  King  receives  a  crown  from  the  poor,  and  returns 
them  a  farthing. 

How  generous  he  is  ! 

The  colossus  which  is  the  pedestal  contemplates  the 
pygmy  which  is  the  statue.  How  great  is  this  myrmi- 
don !  he  is  on  my  back.  A  dwarf  has  an  excellent  way 
of  being  taller  than  a  giant :  it  is  to  perch  himself  on 
his  shoulders.  But  that  the  giant  should  allow  it,  there 
is  the  wonder ;  and  that  he  should  admire  the  height 
of  the  dwarf,  there  is  the  folly. 

Simplicity  of  mankind !  The  equestrian  statue  re- 
served for  kings  alone  is  an  excellent  figure  of  royalty  : 
the  horse  is  the  people ;  only  that  the  horse  becomes 
transfigured  by  degrees.  It  begins  in  an  ass ;  it  ends 
in  a  lion. 

Then  it  throws  its  rider,  and  you  have  1642  in  Eng- 
land and  1789  in  France.  Sometimes  it  devours  him, 
and  then  you  have  England  in  1649  and  France  in 
1792! 

HOW   THEY   BROUGHT  THE  GOOD  NEWS  FROM 
GHENT   TO   AIX. 

Robert  Browning. 

I  sprang  to  the  stirrup,  and  Joris,  and  he ; 

I  galloped,  Dirck  galloped,  we  galloped  all  three ; 
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"Good   speed!"    cried   the  watch,    as    the    gate-bolts 

undrew, 
"  Speed  !  "  echoed  the  wall  to  us,  galloping  through; 
Behind  shut  the  postern,  the  lights  sank  to  rest, 
And  into  the  midnight  we  galloped  abreast. 

Not  a  word  to  each  other :  we  kept  the  great  pace 
Neck  and  neck,  stride  by  stride,  never  changing  our 

place. 
I  turned  in  my  saddle  and  made  its  girths  tight, 
Then  shortened  each  stirrup  and  set  the  pique  right, 
Re-buckled  the  check-strap,  chained  slacker  the  bit ; 
Nor  galloped  less  steadily  Roland  a  whit. 

'Twas  moonset  at  starting,  but  while  we  drew  near 
Lokeren,  the  cocks  crew,  and  twilight  dawned  clear. 
At  Boom  a  great  yellow  star  came  out  to  see, 
At  Diiffeld  'twas  morning  as  plain  as  could  be  : 
And  from  Mechelm  church-steeple  we  heard  the  half- 
chime, 
So  Joris  broke  silence  with,  "  Yet  there  is  time." 

At  Aerschot  up  leaped  of  a  sudden  the  Sun, 
And  against  him  the  cattle  stood  back  every  one 
To  stare  through  the  mist  at  us,  galloping  past, 
And  I  saw  my  stout  galloper,  Roland,  at  last, 
With  resolute  shoulders  each  butting  away 
The  haze,  as  some  bluff  river  headland  its  spray. 

And  his  low  head  and  crest,  just  one  sharp  ear  bent  back 
For  my  voice,  and  the  other  pricked  out  on  his  track ; 
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And  one  eye's  black  intelligence,  —  ever  that  glance 
O'er  its  white  edge  at  me,  its  own  master,  askance  ! 
And  the  thick,  heavy  spume-flakes  which  aye  and  anon 
His  fierce  lips  shook  upward  in  galloping  on. 

By  Hasselt,  Dirck  groaned ;    and,   cried   Joris,  "  Stay 


pur 


Your  Roos  galloped  bravely ;  the  fault's  not  in  her  : 
We'll   remember  at  Aix";  —  for  one  heard  the  quick 

wheeze 
Of   her  chest,  saw  the  stretched  neck  and  staggering 

knees, 
And  sunk  tail,  and  horrible  heave  of  the  flank, 
As  down  on  her  haunches  she  shuddered  and  sank. 

So  we  were  left  galloping,  Joris  and  I, 
Past  Looz  and  past  Tongres,  no  clond  in  the  sky ; 
The  broad  sun  above  laughed  a  pitiless  laugh ; 
And  under  our  feet  broke  the  stubble  like  chaff ; 
Till  over  by  Dalhem  a  dome-spire  sprang  white, 
And  "  Gallop,"  gasped  Joris  ;  "  for  Aix  is  in  sight. 

"  How  they'll  greet  us  !  "  and  all  in  a  moment  his  roan 
Rolled  neck  and  croup  over,  lay  dead  as  a  stone, 
And  there  was  my  Roland  to  bear  the  whole  weight 
Of  the  news  which,  alone,  could  save  Aix  from  her  fate, 
With  his  nostrils  like  pits,  full  of  blood  to  the  brim, 
And  with  circles  of  red  for  his  eye-socket's  rim. 

Then  I  cast  loose  my  buff-coat,  each  holster  let  fall, 
Shook  off  both  my  jack-boots,  let  go  belt  and  all, 
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Stood  up  in  the  stirrup,  leaned,  patted  his  ear, 

Called  my  Roland  his  pet  name,  my  horse  without  peer ; 

Clapped  my  hands,  laughed  and  sang,  any  noise,  bad  or 

good, 
Till  at  length  into  Aix  Roland  galloped  and  stood. 

And  all  I  remember  is  friends  nocking  round 
As  I  sate,  with  his  head  'twixt  my  knees,  on  the  ground. 
And  no  voice  but  was  praising  this  Roland  of  mine, 
As  I  poured  down  his  throat  the  last  measure  of  wine, 
Which  (the  burgesses  voted  by  common  consent) 
Was  no  more  than  his  due  who  brought  good  news  from 
Ghent. 

BINGEN    ON   THE   RHINE. 

Caroline  Norton. 

A  soldier  of  the  Legion  lay  dying  in  Algiers, 

There  was  lack  of  woman's  nursing,  there  was  dearth 

of  woman's  tears ; 
But  a  comrade  stood  beside  him,  while  the  life-blood 

ebbed  away, 
And  bent  with  pitying  glances  to  hear  what  he  might  say. 
The  dying  soldier  faltered,  as  he  took  that  comrade's 

hand, 
And  he  said :   "  I  never  more  shall  see  my  own  —  my 

native  land ! 
Take  a  message  and  a  token  to  some  distant  friends  of 

mine, 
For  I  was  born  at  Bingen  —  at  Bingen  on  the  Rhine ! 
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"  Tell  my  brothers  and  companions,  when  they  meet 

and  crowd  around, 
To  hear  the  mournful  story  in  the  pleasant  vineyard 

ground, 
That  we  fought  the  battle  bravely,  and  when  the  day 

was  done, 
Full  many  a  corse  lay  ghastly  pale,  beneath  the  setting 

sun ; 
And  midst  the  dead  and  dying  were  some  grown  old  in 

wars, 
The  death-wound  on  their  gallant  breasts,  the  last  of 

many  scars ! 
But  some  were  young,  and  suddenly  beheld  life's  morn 

decline,  — 
And  one  had  come  from  Bingen  —  fair  Bingen  on  the 

Rhine! 

"  Tell  my  mother  that  her  other  sons  shall  comfort  her 

old  age, 
For  I  was  still  a  truant  bird  that  thought  his  home  a  cage ; 
For  my  father  was  a  soldier,  and  even  when  a  child, 
My  heart  leaped  forth   to  hear  him  tell   of  struggles 

fierce  and  wild ; 
And  when  he  died,  and  left  us  to  divide  his  scanty  hoard, 
I    let    them    take  whate'er    they  would,  but  kept  my 

father's  sword ! 
And  with  boyish  love  I  hung  it  where  the  bright  light 

used  to  shine, 
On  the  cottage  wall  at  Bingen  —  calm  Bingen  on  the 

Rhine ! 
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"  Tell  my  sister  not  to  weep  for  me,  and  sob  with  droop- 
ing head, 

When  the  troops  come  marching  home  again,  with  glad 
and  gallant  tread ; 

But  to  look  upon  them  proudly,  with  a  calm  and  stead- 
fast eye, 

For  her  brother  was  a  soldier,  too,  and  not  afraid 
to  die! 

And  if  a  comrade  seek  her  love,  I  ask  her  in  my 
name 

To  listen  to  him  kindly,  without  regret  and  shame ; 

And  to  hang  the  old  sword  in  its  place  (my  father's 
sword  and  mine), 

For.  the  honor  of  old  Bingen  —  dear  Bingen  on  the 
Rhine ! 

"  There's  another  —  not  a  sister  !     In  the  happy  days 

gone  by 
You'd  have  known  her  by  the  merriment  that  sparkled 

in  her  eye ; 
Too  innocent  for  coquetry,  too  fond  for  idle  scorning,  — 

0  friend !    I  fear  the  lightest  heart  makes  sometimes 

heaviest  mourning ! 
Tell  her  the  last  night  of  my  life  (for,  ere  the  moon  be 

risen, 
My  body  will  be  out  of  pain,  my  soul  be  out  of  prison), 

1  dreamed  I  stood  with  her,  and  saw  the  yellow  sun- 

light shine 
On  the  vine-clad  hills  of  Bingen  —  fair  Bingen  on  the 
Rhine  ! 
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"I  saw  the  blue  Rhine  sweep  along,  —  I  heard,  or  seemed 
to  hear, 

The  German  songs  we  used  to  sing,  in  chorus  sweet  and 
clear ; 

And  down  the  pleasant  river,  and  up  the  slanting  hill. 

The  echoing  chorus  sounded,  through  the  evening  calm 
and  still ; 

And  her  glad  blue  eyes  were  on  me,  as  we  passed,  with 
friendly  talk, 

Down  many  a  path  beloved  of  yore,  and  well  remem- 
bered walk  ; 

And  her  little  hand  lay  lightly,  confidingly,  in  mine,  — 

But  we'll  meet  no  more  at  Bingen  —  loved  Bingen  on 
the  Rhine  !  " 

His  trembling  voice  grew  faint  and  hoarse,  his  gasp  was 

childish  weak ; 
His  eyes  put  on  a  dying  look  —  he  sighed  and  ceased 

to  .speak ; 
His  comrade  bent  to  lift  him,  but  the  spark  of  life  had 

fled  — 
The  soldier  of  the  Legion  in  a  foreign  land  was  dead  ! 
And  the  soft  moon  rose  up  slowly,  and  calmly  she  looked 

down 
On  the  red  sand  of  the  battle-field,  with  bloody  corses 

strown. 
Yes ;  calmly  on  that  dreadful  scene  her  pale  light  seemed 

to  shine, 
As  it  shone  on  distant  Bingen  —  fair   Bingen   on   the 

Rhine ! 
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AN   INCIDENT   AT   RATISBON. 

Robert  Browning. 

You  know  we  French  stormed  Ratisbon  : 

A  mile  or  so  away, 
On  a  little  mound,  Napoleon 

Stood  on  our  storming  day ; 
With  neck  out-thrust,  you  fancy  how, 

Legs  wide,  arms  locked  behind, 
As  if  to  balance  the  prone  brow 

Oppressive  with  its  mind. 

Just  as  perhaps  he  mused,  "  My  plans 

That  soar,  to  earth  may  fall 
Let  once  my  army-leader  Lannes 

Waver  at  yonder  wall  ;  " 
Out  'twixt  the  battery-smokes  there  flew 

A  rider,  bound  on  bound 
Full-galloping  ;  nor  bridle  drew 

Until  he  reached  the  mound. 

Then  off  there  flung  in  smiling  joy, 

And  held  himself  erect 
By  just  his  horse's  mane,  a  boy : 

You  hardly  could  suspect  — 
(So  tight  he  kept  his  lips  compressed, 

Scarce  any  blood  came  through,) 
You  looked  twice  e'er  you  saw  his  breast 

Was  all  but  shot  in  two. 
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"  Well,"  cried  he,  "  Emperor,  by  God's  grace 

We've  got  you  Ratisbon  ! 
The  marshal's  in  the  market-place, 

And  you'll  be  there  anon 
To  see  your  flag-bird  flap  his  vans 

Where  I,  to  heart's  desire, 
Perched  him."     The  chief's  eye  flashed  ;  his  plans 

Soared  up  again  like  fire. 

The  chief's  eye  flashed  ;  but  presently 

Softened  itself,  as  sheathes 
A  film  the  mother  eagle's  eye 

When  her  bruised  eaglet  breathes  : 
"  You're  wounded  !  "     "  Nay,"  his  soldier's  pride 

Touched  to  the  quick,  he  said  ; 
"  I'm  killed,  sire  !  "     And,  his  chief  beside, 

Smiling,  the  boy  fell  dead. 


MEN   ALWAYS   FIT   FOR   FREEDOM. 

Thomas  Babington   Macaulay. 

There  is  only  one  cure  for  the  evils  which  newly 
acquired  freedom  produces — and  that  cure  is  freedom  ! 
When  a  prisoner  leaves  his  cell,  he  cannot  bear  the 
light  of  day;  he  is  unable  to  discriminate  colors,  or  rec- 
ognize faces ;  but  the  remedy  is  not  to  remand  him  into 
his  dungeon,  but  to  accustom  him  to  the  rays  of  the 
sun.  The  blaze  of  truth  and  liberty  may  at  first  daz- 
zle and  bewilder  nations  which  have  become  half -blind 
in  the  house  of  bondage ;  but  let  them  gaze  on,  and 
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they  will  soon  be  able  to  bear  it.  In  a  few  years  men 
learn  to  reason ;  the  extreme  violence  of  opinion  sub- 
sides ;  hostile  theories  correct  each  other ;  the  scattered 
elements  of  truth  cease  to  conflict,  and  begin  to  coa- 
lesce ;  and  at  length  a  system  of  justice  and  order  is 
educed  out  of  the  chaos.  Many  politicians  of  our  time 
are  in  the  habit  of  laying  it  down  as  a  self-evident  prop- 
osition that  no  people  ought  to  be  free  till  they  are  fit 
to  use  their  freedom.  The  maxim  is  worthy  of  the 
fool  in  the  old  story,  who  resolved  not  to  go  into  the 
water  till  he  had  learned  to  swim !  If  men  are  to  wait 
for  liberty  till  they  become  wise  and  good  in  slavery, 
they  may,  indeed,  wait  forever ! 


THE   BATTLE   OF   IVRY. 

Thomas  Babington  Macaulay. 

Now  glory  to  the  Lord  of  hosts,  from  whom  all  glories 
are, 

And  glory  to  our  sovereign  liege,  King  Henry  of  Na- 
varre ! 

And  let  there  be  the  merry  sound  of  music  and  of 
dance 

Through  thy  corn-fields  green  and  sunny  vines,  0  pleas- 
ant land  of  France  ! 

And  thou,  Rochelle,  our  own  Rochelle,  proud  city  of  the 
waters, 

Again  let  rapture  light  the  eyes  of  all  thy  mourning 
daughters ; 
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As  thou  wert  constant  in  our  ills,  be  joyous  in  our  joy  ; 
For  cold  and  stiff  and  still  are  they  who  wrought  thy 

walls  annoy. 
Hurrah  !  hurrah  !  a  single  field  hath  turned  the  chance 

of  Avar  ! 
Hurrah  !  hurrah  !  for  Ivry  and  Henry  of  Navarre  ! 

Oh !  how  our  hearts  were  beating  when,  at  the  dawn  of 

day, 
We   saw  the  army  of  the  League  drawn  out  in  long 

array ; 
With  all  its  priest-led  citizens,  and  all  its  rebel  peers, 
And  Appenzel's  stout  infantry,  and  Egmont's  Flemish 

spears ! 
There  rode  the  brood  of  false  Lorraine,  the  curses  of  our 

land  ! 
And  dark  Mayenne  was  in  the  midst,  a  truncheon  in  his 

hand  ; 
And,  as  we  looked  on  them,  we  thought  of  Seine's  em- 
purpled flood, 
And  good  Coligni's    hoary  hair  all    dabbled  with    his 

blood  ; 
And  we  cried  unto  the  living  God,  who  rules  the  fate 

of  war, 
To  fight  for  His  own  holy  Name  and  Henry  of  Navarre. 

The  King  is   come  to   marshal   us,   in   all  his  armor 

drest, 
And  he  has  bound  a  snow-white  plume  upon  his  gallant 

crest : 
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He  looked  upon  his  people,  and  a  tear  was  in  his  eye  ; 
He  looked  upon  the  traitors,  and  his  glance  was  stern 

and  high. 
Right  graciously  he  smiled  on  us,  as  rolled  from  wing 

to  wing, 
Down  all  our  line,  a  deafening  shout,  "  God  save  our 

lord,  the  King  !  " 
"  And  if  my  standard-bearer  fall,  —  as  fall  full  well  he 

may, 
For  never  saw  I  promise  yet  of  such  a  bloody  fray,  — 
Press  where  ye  see  my  white  plume  shine,  amidst  the 

ranks  of  war, 
And  be  your  oriflamme,  to-day,  the  helmet  of  Navarre." 

Hurrah  !  the  foes  are  moving  !    Hark  to  the  mingled  din 

Of  fife,  and  steed,  and  trump,  and  drum,  and  roaring  cul- 
verin  ! 

The  fiery  Duke  is  pricking  fast  across  Saint  Andre's  plain, 

With  all  the  hireling  chivalry  of  Guelders  and  Almayne. 

Now,  by  the  lips  of  those  ye  love,  fair  gentlemen  of 
France, 

Charge  for  the  golden  lilies  —  upon  them  with  the  lance ! 

A  thousand  spurs  are  striking  deep,  a  thousand  spears 
in  rest, 

A  thousand  knights  are  pressing  close  behind  the  snow- 
white  crest; 

And  in  they  burst,  and  on  they  rushed,  while,  like  a 
guiding  star, 

Amidst  the  thickest  carnage  blazed  the  helmet  of  Na- 
varre. 
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Now,  God  be  praised,  the  day  is  ours  !  Mayenne  hath 
turned  his  rein, 

D' Aumale  hath  cried  for  quarter  —  the  Flemish  Count 
is  slain  ; 

Their  ranks  are  breaking  like  thin  clouds  before  a  Bis- 
cay gale  ; 

The  field  is  heaped  with  bleeding  steeds,  and  flags,  and 
cloven  mail. 

And  then  we  thought  on  vengeance,  and  all  along  our 
van, 

"Remember  Saint  Bartholomew ! "  was  passed  from  man 
to  man  ; 

But  out  spake  gentle  Henry:  "No  Frenchman  is  my 
foe  ; 

Down,  down  with  every  foreigner !  but  let  your  breth- 
ren go !  " 

Oh!  was  there  ever  such  a  knight,  in  friendship  or 
in  war, 

As  our  sovereign  lord,  King  Henry,  the  soldier  of 
Navarre ! 

Right  well  fought  all  the  Frenchmen  who  fought  for 

France  to-day, 
And  many  a  lordly  banner  God  gave  them  for  a  prey ; 
But  we  of  the  religion  have  borne  us  best  in  fight, 
And  the  good  Lord   of  Rosny  hath  ta'en  the  cornet 

white. 
Our  own  true  Maximilian  the  cornet  white  hath  ta'en, 
The  cornet  white  with  crosses  black,  the  flag  of  false 

Lorraine. 
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Up  with  it  high !  Unfurl  it  wide !  that  all  the  host 
may  know 

How  God  hath  humbled  the  proud  house  which  wrought 
his  church  such  woe  ; 

Then  on  the  ground,  while  trumpets  sound  their  loud- 
est point  of  war, 

Fling  the  red  shreds,  a  foot-cloth  meet  for  Henry  of 
Navarre. 

Ho  !  maidens  of  Vienna !     Ho  !  matrons  of  Lucerne  ! 
Weep,  weep,  and  rend  your  hair  for  those  who  never 

shall  return ! 
Ho  !  Philip,  send  for  charity  thy  Mexican  pistoles, 
That  Antwerp  monks  may  sing  a  mass  for  thy  poor 

spearmen's  souls  ! 
Ho  !   gallant    nobles    of    the    League,    look    that    your 

arms  be  bright. 
Ho !  burghers  of  Saint  Genevieve,  keep  watch  and  ward 

to-night ! 
For  our  God  hath  crushed  the  tyrant,  our  God  hath 

raised  the  slave, 
And  mocked  the  counsel  of  the  wise  and  the  valor  of 

the  brave. 
Now  glory  to  His  holy  Name,  from  whom  all  glories  are ! 
And  glory  to  our  sovereign  lord,  King  Henry  of  Na- 
varre ! 
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THE    BATTLE    OF    HOHENLINDEN. 

Thomas    Campbell. 

On  Linden  when  the  sun  was  low, 
All  bloodless  lay  the  untrodden  snow, 
And  dark  as  winter  was  the  flow 
Of  Iser,  rolling  rapidly. 

But  Linden  saw  another  sight, 
When  the  drum  beat  at  dead  of  night, 
Commanding  fires  of  death  to  light 
The  darkness  of  her  scenery. 

By  torch  and  trumpet  fast  arrayed, 
Each  warrior  drew  his  battle-blade, 
And  furious  every  charger  neighed, 
To  join  the  dreadful  revelry. 

Then  shook  the  hills  with  thunder  riven, 
Then  rushed  the  steed  to  battle  driven, 
And  louder  than  the  bolts  of  Heaven 
Far  flashed  the  red  artillery. 

And  redder  yet  those  fires  shall  glow 
On  Linden's  hills  of  blood-stained  snow ; 
And  darker  yet  shall  be  the  flow 
Of   Iser,  rolling  rapidly. 

'Tis  morn  ;  but  scarce  yon  lurid  sun 
Can  pierce  the  war-clouds,  rolling  dun, 
While  furious  Frank  and  fiery  Hun 
Shout  in  their  sulphurous  canopy. 
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The  combat  deepens.     On,  ye  brave, 
Who  rush  to  glory,  or  the  grave  ! 
Wave,  Munich !  all  thy  banners  wave  ' 
And  charge  with  all  thy  chivalry ! 

Few,  few  shall  part,  where  many  meet, 
The  snow  shall  be  their  winding  sheet, 
And  every  turf  beneath*  the  feet 
Shall  be  a  soldier's  sepulchre. 


ARNOLD   WINKELRIED. 

James   Montgomery. 

"  Make  way  for  liberty !  "  he  cried ; 
Made  way  for  liberty,  and  died ! 
It  must  not  be :  this  day,  this  hour, 
Annihilates  the  oppressor's  power! 
All  Switzerland  is  in  the  field ; 
She   will  not  fly,  she  cannot  yield  — 
She  must  not  fall ;  her  better  fate 
Here  gives  her  an  immortal  date. 
Few  were  the  numbers  she  could  boast ; 
But  every  freeman  was  a  host, 
And  felt  as  though  himself  were  he, 
On  whose  sole   arm  hung  victory. 
It  did  depend  on  one  indeed; 
Behold  him  —  Arnold  Winkelried  ! 
There   sounds  not  to  the  trump   of  fame 
The  echo  of  a  nobler  name. 
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Unmarked  he  stood  amid  the  throng, 

In  rumination  deep  and  long, 

Till  you  might  see,  with  sudden  grace, 

The  very  thought  come  o'er  his  face ; 

And,  by  the  motion  of  his  form, 

Anticipate  the  bursting  storm ; 

And,  by  the  uplifting  of  his  brow, 

Tell  where  the  bolt  would  strike,  and  how. 

But  'twas  no  sooner  thought  than  done  ! 

The  field  was  in  a  moment  won  :  — 

"Make  way  for  liberty!"  he  cried, 

Then  ran,  with  arms  extended  wide, 

As  if  his  dearest  friend  to  clasp ; 

Ten  spears  he   swept  within  his  grasp : 

"  Make  way  for  liberty !  "  he  cried. 

Their  keen  points  met  from  side  to  side ; 

He  bowed  amongst  them  like  a  tree, 

And  thus  made  way  for  liberty. 

Swift  to  the  breach  his  comrades  fly  : 

"Make  way  for  liberty!"  they  cry, 

And  through  the  Austrian  phalanx  dart. 

As  rushed  the  spears  through  Arnold's  heart 

While   instantaneous  as  his  fall, 

Rout,   ruin,   panic,  scattered  all : 

An  earthquake  could  not  overthrow 

A  city  with  a  surer  blow. 

Thus  Switzerland  again  was  free ; 

Thus  death  made  way  for  liberty ! 
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BLONDEL'S  SONG   UNDER  THE  PRISON  WINDOW 
OF   RICHARD    CCEUR-DE-LION. 

Sedaine.    Translated  by  the  Editors. 

0  Richakd,  0  my  King, 

The  world  forgets  thee  ! 
I,  only  I,  lament 

That  ill  besets  thee. 

I,  in  the  wide  world  only  I, 

Would  break  the  chains  that  bind  thee. 
The  universe  forgets,  and  I 

Alone  would  seek  and  find  thee. 

0  Richard,  0  my  King, 

The  world  forgets  thee ! 
I,  only  I,  lament 

That  ill  besets  thee. 

Yet  sure  one  heart  beside 

Must  sore  regret  thee. 
Ah,  yes  !  thy  true  love's  heart 
Must  feel  this  bitter  smart 

That  ills  beset  thee ! 

Monarch,  thy  truest  friends 
The  laurel's  glory  wear  not ; 

They  who  the  myrtle  bear 

Their  loyal  love  forswear  not ! 
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In  weal  or  woe, 

In  joy  or  pain, 
With  no  mean  hope 

Of  selfish  gain 
The  troubador  is  leal  to  thee 
With  faith  and  love  and  constancy. 

0  Richard,  0  my  King, 

The  world  forgets  thee  ! 
I,  only  I,  lament 

That  ill  besets  thee. 

0  Richard,  0  my  King, 

The  world  forgets  thee ! 
While  I,  thy  Blondel,  weep 

That  ill  besets  thee. 

0  Richard,  can  it  be 

That  all  the  world  forgets  thee  ? 
Must  I  alone  lament 

That  ill  besets  thee? 


TO   THE   NEAPOLITANS. 

Thomas  Moore. 

Ay,  down  to  the  dust  with  them,  slaves  as  they  are  ! 

From  this  hour  let  the  blood  in  their  dastardly  veins, 
That  shrunk  at  the  first  touch  of  liberty's  war 

Be  wasted  for  tyrants,  or  stagnate  in  chains. 
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On,  on  like  a  cloud,  through  their  beautiful  vales, 
Ye  locusts  of  tyranny,  blasting  them  o'er  — 

Fill,  fill  up  their  wide  sunny  waters,  ye  sails 

From  each  slave-mart  of  Europe,  and  shadow  their 
shore ! 

Let  their  fate  be  a  mock-word,  let  men  of  all  lands 
Laugh  out  with  a  scorn  that  shall  ring  to  the  poles, 

When  each  sword,  that  the  cowards  let  fall  from  their 
hands, 
Shall  be  forged  into  fetters  to  enter  their  souls. 

And  deep,  and  more  deep,  as  the  iron  is  driven, 
Base  slaves  !  let  the  whet  of  their  agony  be, 

To  think  —  as  the  doomed  often  think  of  that  heaven 
They  had  once  within  reach  —  that  they  might  have 
been  free. 

When  the  world  stood  in  hope  —  when  a  spirit  that 
breathed 

The  fresm  hour  of  the  olden  time,  whispered  about ; 
And  the  swords  of  all  Italy,  half-way  unsheathed, 

But  waited  one  conquering  cry  to  flash  out ! 

When  around  you  the  shades  of  your  mighty  in  fame, 
Filicajas  and  Petrarchs  seemed  bursting  to  view, 

And  their  words,  and  their  warnings,  like  tongues  of 
bright  flame 
Over  Freedom's  apostles,  fell  kindling  on  you ! 

Oh,  shame !  that  in  such  a  proud  moment  of  life, 
Worth  ages  of  history,  when  had  you  but  hurled 
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One  bolt  at  your  tyrant  invader,  that  strife 

Between  freemen  and  tyrants  had  spread  through  the 
world,  — 

That  then  —  oh!  disgrace  upon  manhood  —  even  then 
You    should    falter,    should     cling    to    your    pitiful 
breath ; 
Cower  down  into  beasts,  wdien  you  might  have  stood 
men, 
And  prefer  the  slave's  life  of  prostration  to  death. 

It  is  strange,  it  is  dreadful !   shout,  Tyranny,  shout 
Through    your  dungeons  and    palaces,  "  Freedom  is 


o  er 


i  " 


If  there  lingers  one  spark  of  her  life,  tread  it  out, 
And  return  to  your  empire  of  darkness  once  more. 


SWEDISH    BATTLE-SONG. 

Altenburg. 

Fear  not,  0  little  flock,  the  foe, 
Who  madly  seeks  your  overthrow, 

Dread  not  his  rage  and  power ; 
What  though  your  courage  sometimes  faints, 
His  seeming  triumph  o'er  God's  saints 

Lasts  but  a  little  hour. 

Be  of  good  cheer,  —  your  cause  belongs 
To  Him  who  can  avenge  your  wrongs, 
Leave  it  to  Him,  our  Lord. 
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Though  hidden  yet  from  all  our  eyes, 
He  sees  the  Gideon  who  shall  rise 
To  save  us,  and  His  Word. 

As  true  as  God's  own  Word  is  true, 
Nor  earth,  nor  hell,  with  all  their  crew, 

Against  us  shall  prevail, — 
A  jest  and  byword  are  they  grown ; 
"  God  is  ivith  us,"  we  are  His  own, 

Our  victory  cannot  fail. 

Amen,  Lord  Jesus,  grant  our  prayer ! 
Great  Captain,  now  Thine  arm  make  bare  ; 

Fight  for  us  once  again ! 
So  shall  thy  saints  and  martyrs  raise 
A  mighty  chorus  to  Thy  praise, 

World  without  end.     Amen. 


THE   LORD    OF  BUTRAGO. 

Spanish  Ballad.     Translation  of  John   Gibson  Lockhart. 

"  Your  horse  is  faint,  my  King,  my  lord  !  your  gallant 

horse  is  sick,  — 
His  limbs  are  torn,  his  breast  is  gored,  on  his  eye  the 

film  is  thick  ; 
Mount,  mount  on  mine,  oh,  mount  apace,  I  pray  thee, 

mount  and  fly ! 
Or  in  my  arms  I'll  lift  Your  Grace.     Their  trampling 

hoofs  are  nigh ! 
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"  My  King,  my  King !  you're  wounded  sore,  —  the  blood 
runs  from  your  feet ; 

But  only  lay  a  hand  before,  and  I'll  lift  you  to  your 
seat ; 

Mount,  Juan,  for  they  gather  fast !  —  I  hear  their  com- 
ing cry,  — 

Mount,  mount,  and  ride  for  jeopardy,  —  I'll  save  you, 
though  I  die  ! 

"Stand,  noble  steed!  this  hour  of  need  ;  be  gentle  as  a 

lamb ; 
I'll  kiss  the  foam  from  off  thy  mouth,  —  thy  master 

dear  I  am. 
Mount,  Juan,  mount ;  whate'er  betide,  away  the  bridle 

fling, 
And  plunge  the  rowels  in  his  side.  —  My  horse  shall 

save  my  King ! 

"  Nay,  never  speak ;  my  sires,  Lord  King,  received  their 
land  from  yours, 

And  joyfully  their  blood  shall  spring,  so  be  it  thine  se- 
cures ; 

If  I  should  fly,  and  thou,  my  King,  be  found  among  the 
dead, 

How  could  I  stand  'mong  gentlemen,  such  scorn  on  my 
gray  head  ? 

"  Castile's  prcud  dames  shall  never  point  the  linger  of 

disdain, 
And  say  there's  one  that  ran  away  when  our  good  lords 

were  slain.' 
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I  leave  Diego  in  your  care ;  you'll  fill  his  father's  place ; 
Strike,  strike  the  spur,  and  never  spare !     God's  blessing 
on  Your  Grace  !  " 

So  spake  the  brave  Montanez,  Butrago's  lord  was  he ; 
And  turned  him  to  the  corning  host  in  steadfastness  and 

glee; 
He  flung  himself  among  them,  as  they  came  down  the 

hill,— 
He  died,  God  wot !  but  not  before  his  sword  had  drunk 

its  fill. 

BERNARDO   DEL   CARPIO. 

Felicia   Hemans. 

The  warrior  bowed  his  crested  head,  and  tamed  his 

heart  of  fire, 
And  sued  the  haughty  King  to  free  his  long-imprisoned 

sire  : 
"  I  bring  thee  here  my  fortress-keys,  I  bring  my  captive 

train, 
I  pledge  thee  faith,  my  liege,  my  lord !     Oh,  break  my 

father's  chain ! " 

"Rise!  rise!  even  now  thy  father  comes,  a  ransomed 

man  this  day ! 
Mount  thy  good  horse ;  and  thou  and  I  will  meet  him 

on  his  way." 
Then  lightly  rose  that  loyal  son,  and  bounded  on  the  steed, 
And  urged,  as  if  with  lance  in  rest,  the  charger's  foamy 

speed. 
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And,  lo,  from  far,  as  on  they  pressed,  there  came  a  glit- 
tering band, 

With  one  that  midst  them  stately  rode,  as  a  leader  in 
the  land  : 

"  Now  haste,  Bernardo,  haste  !  for  there,  in  very  truth, 
is  he, 

The  father  whom  thy  faithful  heart  hath  yearned  so 
long  to  see." 

His  dark  eye  flashed,  his  jDroud  breast  heaved,  his  cheek's 

hue  came  and  went ; 
He  reached  that  gray-haired  chieftain's  side,  and  there, 

dismounting,  bent ; 
A  lowly  knee  to  earth  he  bent,  his  father's  hand  he 

took,  - — 
What  was  there  in  its  touch  that  all  his  fiery  spirit 

shook  ? 

That  hand  was  cold,  —  a  frozen  thing,  —  it  dropped  from 

his  like  lead ! 
He  looked  up  to  the  face  above,  —  the  face  was  of  the 

dead  ! 
A  plume  waved  o'er  the  noble  brow,  —  the  brow  was 

fixed  and  white  ; 
He  met  at  last  his  father's  eyes,  —  but  in  them  was  no 

sight ! 

Up  from  the  ground   he  sprang  and  gazed ;  but  who 

could  paint  that  gaze  ? 
They  hushed  their  very  hearts  that  saw  its  horror  and 

amaze  ; 
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They  might  have  chained  him,  as  before  that  stony  form 

he  stood ; 
For  the  power  was  stricken  from  his  arm,  and  from  his 

lip  the  blood. 

"  Father  !  "  at  length  he  murmured  low,  and  wept  like 

childhood  then : 
Talk  not  of  grief  till  thou  hast  seen  the  tears  of  warlike 

men ! 
He  thought  on  all  his  glorious  hopes,  and  all  his  young 

renown ; 
He  flunir  his  falchion  from  his  side,  and  in  the  dust  sat 

down. 

Then  covering  with  his   steel-gloved  hands  his  darkly 

mournful  brow, — 
"  No  more,  there  is  no  more,"  he  said,  "  to  lift  the  sword 

for  now ; 
My  King  is  false,  —  my  hope  betrayed  !     My  father,  — 

oh,  the  worth, 
The  glory,  and  the  loveliness  are  passed   away  from 

earth ! 

"  I  thought  to  stand  where  banners  waved,  my  sire,  be- 
side thee  yet ; 

I  would  that  there  our  kindred  blood  on  Spain's  free 
soil  had  met ! 

Thou  wouldst  have  known  my  spirit  then;  for  thee  my 
fields  were  won ; 

And  thou  hast  perished  in  thy  chains,  as  though  thou 
hadst  no  son  !  " 
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Then,  .starting  from  the  ground  once  more,  he  seized 
the  monarch's  rein, 

Amidst  the  pale  and  wildered  looks  of  all  the  courtier 
train ; 

And  with  a  fierce,  o'ermastering  grasp,  the  roaring  war- 
horse  led, 

And  sternly  set  them  face  to  face,  —  the  king  before 
the  dead  : 

"  Came  I  not  forth,  upon  thy  pledge,  my  father's  hand 

to  kiss  ? 
Be  still,  and  gaze  thou  on,  false  king !  and  tell  me,  what 

is  this  ? 
The  voice,  the  glance,  the  heart  I  sought, — give  answer, 

where  are  they  ? 
If  thou  wouldst  clear  thy  perjured  soul,  send  life  through 

this  cold  clay ; 

"Into  these  glassy  eyes  put  light; — be  still!  keep  down 
thine  ire ! 

Bid  these  white  lips  a  blessing  speak,  —  this  earth  is  not 
my  sire  : 

Give  me  back  him  for  whom  I  strove,  —  for  whom  my 
blood  was  shed. 

Thou  canst  not  ?  —  and  a  king  !  —  his  dust  be  moun- 
tains on  thy  head  !  " 

He   loosed  the  steed, — his  slack  hand  fell;  upon  the 

silent  face 
He  cast  one  long,  deep,  troubled  look,  then  turned  from 

that  sad  place. 
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His  hope  was  crushed,  his  after  fate  untold  in  martial 

strain  : 
His  banner  led  the  spears  no  more  amidst  the  hills  of 

Spain. 

THE   BULL-FIGHT. 

Spanish  Ballad.    Translation  of  John  G.  Lockhart.    Extract. 

From  Guadiana  comes  he  not,  he  comes  not  from  Xenil, 
From  Guadalarif  of  the  plain,  nor  Barons  of  the  hill ; 
But  where  from  out  the  forest  burst  Xarama's  waters 

clear, 
Beneath  the  vast  trees  was  he  nursed,  this  proud  and 

stately  steer. 

Dark  is  his  hide  on  either  side,  but  the  blood  within 

doth,  boil, 
And  the  dun  hide  glows  as  if  on  fire,  as  he  paws  to  the 

turmoil, 
His  eyes  are  jet,  and  they  are  set  in  crystal  rings  of  snow ; 
But  now  they  stare  with  one  red  glare  of  brass  upon  the 

foe. 

Upon  the  forehead  of  the  bull  the  horns  stand  close  and 

near, 
From  out  the  broad  and  wrinkled  skull   like   daggers 

they  appear; 
His  neck  is  massy,  like  the  trunk  of  some  old,  knotted 

tree, 
Whereon  the  monster's  shaggy  mane,  like  billows  curled, 

ye  see. 
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His  legs  are  short,  his  hams  are  thick,  his  hoofs  are 

black  as  night ; 
Like  a  strong  flail  he  holds  his  tail,  in  fierceness  of  his 

might ; 
Like  something  molten  out  of  iron,  or  hewn  from  forth 

the  rock, 
Harpado  of  Xarama  stands,  to  bide  the  Alcayde's  shock. 

Now  stops  the  drum,  —  close,  close  they  come  ;  thrice 

meet  and  thrice  give  back  ; 
The  white  foam  of  Harpado  lies  on  the  charger's  breast 

of  black ; 
The  white  foam  of  the  charger  on  Harpado' s  front  of 

dun ;  — 
Once  more  advance  upon  his  lance,  —  once  more,  thou 

fearless  one ! 


RIENZI'S   ADDRESS   TO   THE   ROMANS. 

Mary  Russell  Mitford. 

Friends, 
I  come  not  here  to  talk.     Ye  know  too  well 
The  story  of  our  thraldom.     We  are  slaves ! 
The  bright  sun  rises  to  his  course,  and  lights 
A  race  of  slaves !  —  He  sets,  and  his  last  beam 
Falls  on  a  slave.     Not  such  as,  swept  along 
By  the  full  tide  of  power,  the  conqueror  leads 
To  crimson  glory  and  undying  fame  ; 
But  base,  ignoble  slaves  —  slaves  to  a  horde 
Of  petty  despots,  feudal  tyrants ;  lords, 
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Rich  in  some  dozen  paltry  villages ; 

Strong  in  some  hundred  spearmen,  only  great 

In  that  strange  spell,  a  name.     Each  hour,  dark  fraud, 

Or  open  rapine,  or  protected  murder, 

Cry  out  against  them.     But  this  very  day, 

An  honest  man  —  my  neighbor ;  —  there  he  stands ;  — 

Was  struck  —  struck  like  a  dog  —  by  one  who  wore 

The  badge  of  Ursini ;  because,  forsooth, 

He  tossed  not  high  his  ready  cap  in  air, 

Nor  lifted  up  his  voice  in  servile  shouts, 

At  sight  of  that  great  ruffian.     Be  we  men, 

And  suffer  such  dishonor  ?  —  men,  and  wash  not 

The  stain  away  in  blood  ?     Such  shames  are  common. 

I  have  known  deeper  wrongs,  —  I  that  speak  to  ye. 

I  had  a  brother  once,  a  gracious  boy, 

Full  of  all  gentleness,  of  calmest  hope, 

Of  sweet  and  quiet  joy.     Oh,  how  I  loved 

That  gracious  boy  !     Younger  by  fifteen  years  : 

Brother  at  once  and  son  !     He  left  my  side  ; 

A  summer-bloom  on  his  fair  cheeks,  a  smile 

Parting  his  innocent  lips.     In  one  short  hour, 

The  pretty,  harmless  boy  was  slain  !     I  saw 

His  corse,  his  mangled  corse ;  and  then  I  cried 

For  vengeance  —  Rouse  ye,  Romans !  rouse  ye,  slaves ! 

Have  ye  brave  sons?  —  look  in  the  next  fierce  brawl 

To  see  them  die.     Have  ye  fair  daughters?  —  look 

To  see  them  live,  torn  from  your  arms  —  distained, 

Dishonored ;  and  if  ye  dare  to  call  for  justice, 

Be  answered  with  the  lash !     Yet  this  is  Rome 

That  sat  on  her  seven  hills,  and  from  her  throne 

Of  beauty  ruled  the  earth  !     And  we  are  Romans ! 
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CASSIUS   TO   BRUTUS. 

William   Shakespeare.      Extracts. 

Well,  honor  is  the  subject  of  my  story. 
I  cannot  tell  what  you,  and  other  men, 
Think  of  this  life  ;  but,  for  my  single  self, 
I  had  as  lief  not  be,  as  live  to  be 
In  awe  of  such  a  thing  as  I  myself. 
I  was  born  free  as  Caesar,  so  were  you  ; 
We  both  have  fed  as  well,  and  we  can  both 
Endure  the  winter's  cold  as  well  as  he : 
For  once,  upon  a  raw  and  gusty  day, 
The  troubled  Tiber  charing  with  her  shores, 
Caesar  said  to  me,  "  Dar'st  thou,  Cassius,  now, 
Leap  in  with  me  into  this  angry  flood, 
And  swim  to  yonder  point  ?  "     Upon  the  word, 
Accoutred  as  I  was,  I  plunged  in, 
And  bade  him  follow  ;  so,  indeed,  he  did. 
The  torrent  roared ;  and  we  did  buffet  it 
With  lusty  sinews,  throwing  it  aside, 
And  stemming  it  with  hearts  of  controversy. 
But,  ere  we  could  arrive  the  point  proposed, 
Caesar  cried,  Help  me,  Cassius,  or  I  sink  ! 
I,  as  ^Eneas,  our  great  ancestor, 
Did,  from  the  flames  of  Troy,  upon  his  shoulder, 
The' old  Anchises  bear,  so,  from  the  waves  of  Tiber, 
Did  I  the  tired  Caesar :  and  this  man 
Is  now  become  a  god  ;  and  Cassius  is 
A  wretched  creature,  and  must  bend  his  body, 
If  Caesar  carelessly  but  nod  on  him. 
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He  had  a  fever  when  he  was  in  Spain, 

And,  when  the  fit  was  on  him,  I  did  mark 

How  he  did  shake ;  'tis  true,  this  god  did  shake : 

His  coward  lips  did  from  their  color  fly  ; 

And  that  same  eye,  whose  bend  doth  awe  the  world, 

Did  lose  his  lustre  :  I  did  hear  him  groan : 

Ay,  and  that  tongue  of  his,  that  bade  the  Romans 

Mark  him,  and  write  his  speeches  in  their  books, 

Alas  !  it  cried,  Give  me  some  drink,  Titinius, 

As  a  sick  girl.     Ye  gods,  it  doth  amaze  me, 

A  man  of  such  a  feeble  temper  should 

So  get  the  start  of  the  majestic  world, 

And  bear  the  palm  alone  ! 

Why,  man,  he  doth  bestride  the  narrow  world 

Like  a  Colossus ;  and  we  petty  men 

Walk  under  his  huge  legs,  and  peep  about 

To  find  ourselves  dishonorable  graves. 

Men  at  some  time  are  masters  of  their  fates : 

The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stars, 

But  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  underlings. 

Brutus  and  Ccesar :  what  should  be  in  that  Ccesar  ? 

Why  should  that  name  be  sounded  more  than  yours  ? 

Write  them  together,  yours  is  as  fair  a  name ; 

Sound  them,  it  doth  become  the  mouth  as  well ; 

Weigh  them,  it  is  as  heavy ;  conjure  with  'em, 

Brutus  will  start  a  spirit  as  soon  as  Caesar. 

Now,  in  the  names  of  all  the  gods  at  once, 

Upon  what  meat  doth  this  our  Ccesar  feed, 

That  he  is  grown  so  great  ?     Age,  thou  art  shamed ; 

Rome,  thou  hast  lost  the  breed  of  noble  bloods  ! 
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When  went  there  by  an  age,  since  the  great  flood, 

But  it  was  famed  with  more  than  with  one  man  ? 

When  could  they  say,  till  now,  that  talked  of  Rome, 

That  her  wide  walls  encompassed  but  one  man  ? 

Now  is  it  Rome  indeed,  and  room  enough, 

When  there  is  in  it  but  one  only  man. 

Oh !  you  and  I  have  heard  our  fathers  say 

There  was  a  Brutus  once,  that  would  have  brooked 

The  eternal  devil  to  keep  his  state  in  Rome, 

As  easily  as  a  king ! 

BRUTUS   JUSTIFYING   THE   ASSASSINATION 
OF   CyESAR. 

William   Shakespeare. 

Romans,  countrymen,  and  lovers  !  hear  me  for  my 
cause,  and  be  silent  that  you  may  hear :  believe  me  for 
mine  honor,  and  have  respect  to  mine  honor,  that  yon 
may  believe :  censure  me  in  your  wisdom ;  and  awake 
your  senses  that  you  may  the  better  judge.  If  there 
be  any  in  this  assembly,  any  dear  friend  of  Ca?sar's, 
to  him  I  say  that  Brutus'  love  to  Ccesar  was  no  less 
than  his.  If,  then,  that  friend  demand  why  Brutus 
rose  against  Cossar,  this  is  my  answer,  —  not  that  I 
loved  Cossar  less,  but  that  I  loved  Rome  more. 

Had  you  rather  Ca?sar  were  living,  and  die  all  slaves, 
than  that  Ccesar  were  dead,  to  live  all  freemen  ?  As 
Caesar  loved  me,  I  weep  for  him ;  as  he  was  fortunate, 
I  rejoice  at  it ;  as  he  was  valiant,  I  honor  him;  but,  as 
he  was  ambitious,  I  slew  him.     There  is  tears,  for  his 
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love ;  joy,  for  his  fortune ;  honor,  for  his  valor ;  and 
death,  for  his  ambition.  Who  is  here  so  base,  that  would 
be  a  bondman  ?  If  any,  speak;  for  him  have  I  offended. 
Who  is  here  so  rude,  that  would  not  be  a  Roman  ?  If 
any,  speak ;  for  him  have  I  offended.  Who  is  here  so 
vile,  that  will  not  love  his  country?  If  any,  speak;  for 
him  have  I  offended.     I  pause  for  a  reply. 


Then  none  have  I  offended.  I  have  done  no  more 
to  Caesar  than  you  shall  do  to  Brutus.  The  question  of 
his  death  is  enrolled  in  the  capitol ;  his  glory  not  exten- 
uated, wherein  he  was  worthy,  nor  his  offences  enforced, 
for  which  he  suffered  death. 

Here  comes  his  body,  mourned  by  Mark  Antony ;  who, 
though  he  had  no  hand  in  his  death,  shall  receive  the 
benefit  of  his  dying,  a  place  in  the  commonwealth;  as 
which  of  you  shall  not  ?  With  this  I  depart ;  that,  as 
I  slew  my  best  lover  for  the  good  of  Rome,  I  have  the 
same  dagger  for  myself,  when  it  shall  please  my  country 
to  need  my  death. 


THE   CROSSING   OF   THE   RUBICON. 

James   Sheridan   Knowles. 

A  gentleman,  Mr.  Chairman,  speaking  of  Caesar's 
benevolent  disposition,  and  of  the  reluctance  with  which 
he  entered  into  the  civil  war,  observes,  "  How  long  did 
he  pause  upon  the  brink  of  the  Rubicon  ?  "     How  came 
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he  to  the  brink  of  that  river  ?  How  dared  he  cross  it  ? 
Shall  private  men  respect  the  boundaries  of  private 
property,  and  shall  a  man  pay  no  respect  to  the  boun- 
daries of  his  country's  rights  ?  How  dared  he  cross 
that  river  ?  Oh,  but  he  paused  upon  the  brink  !  He 
should  have  perished  upon  the  brink  ere  he  had  crossed 
it !  Why  did  he  pause  ?  Why  does  a  man's  heart  pal- 
pitate when  he  is  on  the  point  of  committing  an  unlaw- 
ful deed  ?  Why  does  the  very  murderer,  his  victim 
sleeping  before  him,  and  his  glaring  eye  taking  the 
measure  of  the  blow,  strike  wide  of  the  mortal  part  ? 
Because  of  conscience.  'Twas  that  made  Caesar  pause 
upon  the  brink  of  the  Rubicon.  Compassion  !  What 
compassion  ?  The  compassion  of  an  assassin,  that  feels 
a  momentary  shudder,  as  his  weapon  begins  to  cut ! 
Caesar  paused  upon  the  brink  of  the  Rubicon  !  What 
was  the  Rubicon  ?  The  boundary  of  Caesar's  prov- 
ince. From  what  did  it  separate  his  province  ?  From 
his  country.  Was  that  country  a  desert  ?  No  ;  it  was 
cultivated  and  fertile,  rich  and  populous !  Its  sons 
were  men  of  genius,  spirit,  and  generosity !  Its  daughters 
were  lovely,  susceptible,  and  chaste !  Friendship  was 
its  inhabitant !  Love  was  its  inhabitant  !  Domestic 
affection  was  its  inhabitant !  Liberty  was  its  inhabi- 
tant !  All  bounded  by  the  stream  of  the  Rubicon ! 
What  was  Caesar,  that  stood  upon  the  bank  of  that 
stream  ?  A  traifbr,  bringing  war  and  pestilence  into 
the  heart  of  that  country  !  No  wonder  that  he  paused, 
—  no  wonder  if,  his  imagination  wrought  upon  by  his 
conscience,  he  had  beheld  blood  instead  of  water,  and 
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heard  groans  instead  of  murmurs !  No  wonder,  if 
some  gorgon  horror  had  turned  him  into  stone  upon 
the  spot !  But  no  !  —  he  cried,  "  The  die  is  cast !  * 
He  plunged!  —  he  crossed!  —  and  Rome  was  free  no 


more 


MARK   ANTONY   TO   THE    PEOPLE    ON    CiESAR'S 

DEATH. 


William   Shakespeare.     Extracts. 


Feiends,  Romans,  countrymen  !  lend,  me  your  ears 

I  come  to  bury  Caesar,  not  to  praise  him. 

The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them, 

The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones  ; 

So  let  it  be  with  Ca3sar.     The  noble  Brutus 

Hath  told  you,  Caesar  was  ambitious : 

If  it  were  so,  it  was  a  grievous  fault, 

And  grievously  hath  Caesar  answered  it. 

Here,  under  leave  of  Brutus  and  the  rest, 

(For  Brutus  is  an  honorable  man, 

So  are  they  all !  all  honorable  men,  — ) 

Come  I  to  speak  in  Caesar's  funeral. 

He  was  my  friend,  faithful  and  just  to  me  : 

But  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious ; 

And  Brutus  is  an  honorable  man. 

He  hath  brought  many  captives  home  to  Rome, 

Whose  ransoms  did  the  general  coffers  fill ; 

Did  this  in  Caesar  seem  ambitious  ? 

When  that  the  poor  have  cried  Caesar  hath  wept : 

Ambition  should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff. 
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Yet  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious ; 
And  Brutus  is  an  honorable  man. 
You  all  did  see,  that  on  the  Lupercal, 
I  thrice  presented  him  a  kingly  crown, 
Which  he  did  thrice  refuse  :  was  this  ambition  ? 
Yet  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious  ; 
And,  sure,  he  is  an  honorable  man. 
I  speak  not  to  disprove  what  Brutus  spoke, 
But  here  I  am  to  speak  what  I  do  know. 
You  all  did  love  him  once,  —  not  without  cause ; 
What  cause  withholds  you,  then,  to  mourn  for  him  ? 
0  judgment !  thou  art  fled  to  brutish  beasts, 
And  men  have  lost  their  reason  !     Bear  with  me  : 
My  heart  is  in  the  coffin  there  with  Caesar ; 
And  I  must  pause  till  it  come  back  to  me. 
But  yesterday,  the  word  of  Csesar  might 
Have  stood  against  the  world  ;  —  now  lies  he  there, 
And  none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence  ! 

0  masters  !  if  I  were  disposed  to  stir 
Your  hearts  and  minds  to  mutiny  and  rage, 

1  should  do  Brutus  wrong,  and  Cassius  wrong, 
Who,  you  all  know,  are  honorable  men  ! 

I  will  not  do  them  wrong :  I  rather  choose 

To  wrong  the  dead,  to  wrong  myself  and  you, 

Than  I  will  wrong  such  honorable  men  ! 

But  here's  a  parchment  with  the  seal  of  Caesar, 

I  found  it  in  his  closet,  —  'tis  his  will ! 

Let  but  the  commons  hear  this  testament ; 

Which,  pardon  me,  I  do  not  mean  to  read  ; 

And  they  would  go  and  kiss  dead  Caesar's  wounds 
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And  dip  their  napkins  in  his  sacred  blood ; 
Yea,  beg  a  hair  of  him  for  memory, 
And,  dying,  mention  it  within  their  wills, 
Bequeathing  it,  as  a  rich  legacy, 
Unto  their  issue  ! 

If  you  have  tears,  prepare  to  shed  them  now. 
You  all  do  know  this  mantle :  I  remember 
The  first  time  ever  Caesar  put  it  on  : 
'Twas  on  a  summer's  evening,  in  his  tent, 
That  day  he  overcame  the  Nervii ! 
Look !  in  this  place,  ran  Cassius'  dagger  through : 
See  what  a  rent  the  envious  Casca  made ! 
Through  this  the  well-beloved  Brutus  stabbed ! 
And,  as  he  plucked  his  cursed  steel  away, 
Mark  how  the  blood  of  Caesar  followed  it, 
As  rushing  out  of  doors,  to  be  resolved 
If  Brutus  so  unkindly  knocked,  or  no ! 
For  Brutus,  as  you  know,  was  Caesar's  angel ; 
Judge,  0  ye  Gods,  how  dearly  Caesar  loved  him  ! 
This  was  the  most  unkindest  cut  of  all ! 
For  when  the  noble  Caesar  saw  him  stab, 
Ingratitude,  more  strong  than  traitors'  arms, 
Quite  vanquished  him.     Then  burst  his  mighty  heart 
And,  in  his  mantle  muffling  up  his  face, 
Even  at  the  base  of  Pompey's  statue,  — 
Which  all  the  while  ran  blood  !  —  great  Caesar  fell ! 
Oh,  what  a  fall  was  there,  my  countrymen  ! 
Then  I,  and  you,  and  all  of  us,  fell  down ; 
Whilst  bloody  treason  flourished  over  us ! 
Oh,  now  you  weep ;  and  I  perceive  you  feel 
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The  dint  of  pity :  these  are  gracious  drops ! 
Kind  souls  !  What !  weep  you  when  you  but  behold 
Our  Coesar's  vesture  wounded  ?  —  look  you  here  ! 
Here  is  himself,  —  marred,  as  you  see,  with  traitors  !  — 
Good  friends !  sweet  friends  !  let  me  not  stir  you  up 
To  such  a  sudden  flood  of  mutiny ! 
They  that  have  done  this  deed  are  honorable  ! 
What  private  griefs  they  have,  alas  !  I  know  not, 
That  made  them  do  it :  they  are  wise  and  honorable, 
And  will,  no  doubt,  with  reasons  answer  you. 
I  come  not,  friends,  to  steal  away  your  hearts  : 
I  am  no  orator,  as  Brutus  is ; 
But,  as  you  know  me  all,  a  plain,  blunt  man, 
That  love  my  friend ;  and  that  they  know  full  well 
That  gave  me  public  leave  to  speak  of  him : 
For  I  have  neither  wit,  nor  words,  nor  worth, 
Action,  nor  utterance,  nor  the  power  of  speech, 
To  stir  men's  blood  :  I  only  speak  right  on ; 
I  tell  you  that  which  you  yourselves  do  know, 
Show  you  sweet  Caesar's  wounds,  —  poor,  poor,  dumb 

mouths,  — 
And  bid  them  speak  for  me.     But,  were  I  Brutus, 
And  Brutus  Antony,  there  were  an  Antony 
Would  ruffle  up  your  spirits,  and  put  a  tongue 
In  every  wound  of  Ccesar,  that  should  move 
The  stones  of  Rome  to  rise  and  mutiny  ! 
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MARIUS   AMIDST   THE    RUINS    OF   CARTHAGE. 

WlNTHROP    M.    PRAED. 

Carthage  !  I  love  thee  !  thou  hast  run, 

As  I,  a  warlike  race  ; 
And  nowthy  Glory's  radiant  sun 

Hath  veiled  in  clouds  his  face ; 
Thy  days  of  pride  —  as  mine  —  depart ; 
Thy  gods  desert  thee,  and  thou  art 

A  thing  as  nobly  base 
As  he  whose  sullen  footstep  falls 
To-night  around  thy  crumbling  walls. 

And  Rome  hath  heaped  her  woes  and  pains 

Alike  on  me  and  thee  ; 
And  thou  dost  sit  in  servile  chains,  — 

But  mine  they  shall  not  be  ! 
Though  fiercely  o'er  this  aged  head 
The  wrath  of  angry  Jove  is  shed, 

Marius  shall  still  be  free, 
Free,  —  in  the  pride  that  scorns  his  foe, 
And  bares  the  head  to  meet  the  blow. 

I  wear  not  yet  thy  slavery's  vest, 

As  desolate  I  roam ; 
And  though  the  sword  were  at  my  breast, 

The  torches  in  my  home, 
Still  —  still,  for  orison  and  vow, 
I'd  fling  them  back  my  curse  —  as  now  ; 

I  scorn,  I  hate  thee  —  Rome  ! 
My  voice  is  weak  in  word  and  threat  — 
My  arm  is  strong  to  battle  yet ! 
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HORATIUS   AT   THE   BRIDGE. 

Thomas  Babington  Macaulay.     Extracts. 

The  consul's  brow  was  sad, 

And  the  consul's  speech  was  low, 
And  darkly  looked  he  at  the  wall, 

And  darkly  at  the  foe : 
"Their  van  will  be  upon  us 

Before  the  bridge  goes  down  ; 
And  if  they  once  may  win  the  bridge, 

What  hope  to  save  the  town?" 

Then  out  spake  brave  Horatius, 

The  captain  of  the    gate : 
"  To  every  man  upon  this  earth 

Death  cometh  soon  or  late. 
And  how  can  man  die  better 

Than  facing  fearful  odds 
For  the  ashes  of  his  fathers, 

And  the  temples  of  his  gods  ?  ' 

"  Hew  down  the  bridge,  Sir  Consul, 

With  all  the  speed  ye  may : 
I  with  two  more  to  help  me 

Will  keep  the  foe  at  bay. 
In  yon  strait  path  a  thousand 

May  well  be  stopped  by  three; 
Now  who  will  stand  on  either  hand, 

And  keep  the  bridge  with  me  ? " 
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Then  out  spake  Spurius  Lartius  — 

A  Ramnian  proud  was  he : 
"Lo,  I  will  stand  at  thy  right  hand, 

And  keep  the  bridge  with  thee." 
And  out  spake  strong  Herminius  — 

Of  Titian  blood  was  he  : 
"  I  will  abide  on  thy  left  side, 

And  keep  the  bridge  with  thee." 

"Horatius,"  quoth  the  consul, 

"As  thou  sayest,  so  let  it  be." 
And  straight  against  that  great  array 

Forth  went  the  dauntless  three. 
For  Romans  in  Rome's  quarrel 

Spared  neither  land  nor  gold, 
Nor  son  nor  wife,  nor  limb  nor  life, 

In  the  brave  days  of  old. 

Now   while  the  three  were  tightening 

Their  harness  on  their  backs, 
The  consul  was  the  foremost  man 

To  take  in  hand  an  axe ; 
And  fathers,  mixed  with  commons, 

Seized  hatchet,  bar,  and  crow, 
And  smote  upon  the  planks  above, 

And  loosed  the  props  below. 

Meanwhile  the  Tuscan  army, 

Right  glorious  to  behold, 
Came  flashing  back  the  noonday  light, 
Rank  behind  rank,  like  surges  bright 

Of  a  broad  sea  of  gold. 
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Four  hundred  trumpets  sounded 

A  peal  of  warlike  glee, 
As  that  great  host,  with  measured  tread, 
And  spears  advanced,  and  ensigns  spread, 
Rolled  slowly  towards  the  bridge's  head, 

Where  stood  the  dauntless  three. 

The  three  stood  calm  and  silent, 

And  looked  upon  the  foes, 
And  a  great  shout  of  laughter 

From  all  the  vanguard  rose. 
And  forth  three  chiefs  came  spurring 

From  out  that  great  array; 
To  earth  they  sprang,  their  swords  they  drew, 
And  lifted  high  their  shields,  and  flew 

To  win  the  narrow  way. 

Aunus,  from  green  Tifernum, 

Lord  of  the  hill  of  vines; 
And  Seius,  whose  eight  hundred  slaves 

Sicken  in  Ilva's  mines ; 
And  Picus,  long  to  Clusium 

Vassal  in  peace  and  war, 
Who  led  to  fight  his  Umbrian  powers 
From  that  gray  crag  where,  girt  with  towers, 
The  fortress  of  Nequinum  lowers 

O'er  the  pale  waves  of  Nar. 

Stout  Lartius  hurled  down  Aunus 

Into  the  stream  beneath; 
Herminius  struck  at  Seius, 
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And  clove  him  to  the  teeth ; 
At  Picus  brave  Horatius 

Darted  one  fiery  thrust, 
And  the  proud  Umbrian's  gilded  arms 

Clashed  in  the  bloody  dust. 

But  now  no  sign  of  laughter 

Was  heard  among  the  foes ; 
A  wild  and  wrathful  clamor 

From  all  the  vanguard  rose. 
Six  spears'  length  from  the  entrance 

Halted  that  deep  array, 
And  for  a  space  no  man  came  forth 

To  win  the  narrow  way. 

But,  hark !  the  cry  is  Astur : 

And  lo  !  the  ranks  divide  ; 
And  the  great  lord  of  Luna 

Comes  with  his  stately  stride. 
Upon  his  ample  shoulders 

Clangs  loud  the  fourfold  shield, 
And  in  his  hand  he  shakes  the  brand 

Which  none  but  he  can  wield. 

He  smiled  on  those  bold  Romans, 

A  smile  serene  and  high ; 
He  eyed  the  flinching  Tuscans, 

And  scorn  was  in  his  eye. 
Quoth  he,  "  The  she-wolf's  litter 

Stand  savagely  at  bay; 
But  will  ye  dare  to  follow, 

If  Astur  clears  the  way?" 


3> 
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Then,  whirling  up  his  broadsword 

With  both  hands  to  the  height, 
He  rushed  against  Horatius, 

And  smote  with  all  his  might. 
With  shield  and  blade  Horatius 

Right  deftly  turned  the  blow. 
The  blow,  though  turned,  came  yet  too  nigh, 
It  missed  his  helm,  but  gashed  his  thigh  — 
The  Tuscans  raised  a  joyful  cry 

To  see  the  red  blood  flow. 

He  reeled,  and  on  Herminius 

He  leaned  one  breathing  space  — 
Then,  like  a  wild-cat  mad  with  wounds, 

Sprang  right  at  Astur's  face. 
Through  teeth,  and  skull,  and  helmet, 

So  fierce  a  thrust  he  sped, 
The  good  sword  stood  a  hand-breadth  out 

Behind  the  Tuscan's  head. 

And  the  great  lord  of  Luna 

Fell  at  that  deadly  stroke, 
As  falls  on  Mount  Avernus 

A  thunder-smitten  oak. 
Far  o'er  the  crashing  forest 

The  giant  arms  lie  spread  ; 
And  the  pale  augurs,  muttering  low, 

Gaze  on  the  blasted  head. 

On  Astur's  throat  Horatius 
Right  firmly  pressed  his  heel, 
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And  thrice  and  four  times  tugged  amain, 
Ere  lie  wrenched  out  the  steel. 

"  And  see,"  he  cried,  "  the  welcome, 
Fair  guests,  that  waits  you  here! 

What  noble  Lucumo  comes  next 
To  taste  our  Roman  cheer?" 

But  all  Etruria's  noblest 

Felt  their  hearts  sink  to  see 
On  the  earth  the  bloody  corpses, 

In  the  path  the  dauntless  three ; 
And  from  the  ghastly  entrance, 

Where  those  bold  Romans  stood, 
All  shrank  —  like  boys  who,  unaware, 
Ranging  a  wood  to  start  a  hare, 
Come  to  the  mouth  of  the  dark  lair 
Where,  growling  low,  a  fierce  old  bear 

Lies  amidst  bones  and  blood. 

Was  none  who  would  be  foremost 

To  lead  such  dire  attack  ; 
But  those  behind  cried  "  Forward  !  " 

And  those  before  cried  "  Back  !  " 
And  backward  now,  and  forward, 

Wavers  the  deep  array ; 
And  on  the  tossing  sea  of  steel 
To  and  fro  the  standards  reel, 
And  the  victorious  trumpet-peal 

Dies  fitfully  away. 

But  meanwhile  axe  and  lever 
Have  manfully  been  plied ; 
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And  now  the  bridge  hangs  tottering 

Above  the  boiling  tide. 
"Come  back,  come  back,  Horatius ! " 

Lond  cried  the  fathers  all, — 
"  Back,  Lartius,  back,  Herminius ! 

Back,  ere  the  ruin  fall ! " 

Back  darted  Spurius  Lartius, — 

Herminius  darted  back ; 
And,  as  they  passed,  beneath  their  feet 

They  felt  the  timbers  crack. 
But  when  they  turned  their  faces, 

And  on  the  farther  shore 
Saw  brave  Horatius  stand  alone, 

They  would  have  crossed  once  more; 
But  with  a  crash  like  thunder 

Fell  every  loosened  beam, 
And,  like  a  dam,  the  mighty  wreck 

Lay  right  athwart  the  stream; 
And  a  lung  shout  of  triumph 

Rose  from  the  walls  of  Rome, 
As  to  the  highest  turret-tops 

Was  splashed  the  yellow  foam. 

Alone  stood  brave  Horatius, 
But  constant  still  in  mind,  — 

Thrice  thirty  thousand  foes  before, 
And  the  broad  flood  behind. 

"  Down  with  him !  "  cried  false  Sextus, 
With  a  smile  on  his  pale  face ; 
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"Now  yield  thee,"  cried  Lars  Porsena, 
"Now  yield  thee  to  our  grace!" 

Round  turned  lie,  as  not  deigning 

Those  craven  ranks  to  see; 
Naught  spake  he  to  Lars  Porsena, 

To  Sextus  naught  spake  he ; 
But  he  saw  on  Palatums 

The  white  porch  of  his  home ; 
And  he  spake  to  the  noble  river 

That  rolls  by  the  towers  of  Rome: 

"0  Tiber!  Father  Tiber! 

To  whom  the  Romans  pray, 
A  Roman's  life,  a  Roman's  arms, 

Take  thou  in  charge  this  day ! " 
So  he  spake,  and,  speaking,  sheathed 

The  good  sword  by  his  side, 
And,  with  his  harness  on  his  back, 

Plunged  headlong  in  the  tide ! 

No  sound  of  joy  or  sorrow 

Was  heard  from  either  bank, 
But  friends  and  foes  in  dumb  surprise, 
With  parted  lips  and  straining  eyes, 

Stood  gazing  where  he  sank; 
And  when  above  the  surges 

They  saw  his  crest  appear, 
All  Rome  sent  forth  a  rapturous  cry, 
And  even  the  ranks  of  Tuscany 

Could  scarce  forbear  to  cheer. 
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But  fiercely  ran  the  current, 

Swollen  high  by  months  of  rain ; 
And  fast  his  blood  was  flowing, 

And  he  was  sore  in  pain, 
And  heavy  with  his  armor, 

And  spent  with  changing  blows ; 
And  oft  they  thought  him  sinking, 

But  still  aa-ain  he  rose. 

Never,  I  ween,  did  swimmer, 

In  such  an  evil  case, 
Struggle  through  such  a  raging  flood 

Safe  to  the  landing-place ; 
But  his  limbs  were  borne  up  bravely 

By  the  brave  heart  within, 
And  our  good  Father  Tiber 

Bare  bravely  up  his  chin. 

"Curse  on  him!"   quoth  false  Sextus  — 

"  Will  not  the  villain  drown  ? 
But  for  this  stay,  ere  close  of  day, 

We  should  have  sacked  the   town!" 
"  Heaven  help  him !  "   quoth  Lars  Porsena, 

"  And  bring  him  safe  to  shore ; 
For  such  a  gallant  feat  of  arms 

Was  never  seen  before." 

And  now  he  feels  the  bottom ; 

Now  on  dry  earth  he  stands; 
Now  round  him  throng  the  fathers 

To  press  his  gory  hands; 
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And  now,  with  shouts  and  clapping, 
And  noise  of  weeping  loud, 

He  enters  through  the  river-gate, 
Borne  by  the  joyous  crowd. 

They  gave  him  of  the  corn-land, 

That  was  of  public  right, 
As  much  as  two  strong  oxen 

Could  plough  from  morn  till  night; 
And  they  made  a  molten  image, 

And  set  it  up  on  high  — 
And  there  it  stands  unto  this  day 

To  witness  if  I  lie. 

It  stands  in  the  comitium, 

Plain  for  all  folks  to  see, — 
Horatius  in  his  harness, 

Halting  upon  one  knee ; 
And  underneath  is  written, 

In  letters  all  of  gold, 
How  valiantly  he  kept  the  bridge 

In  the  brave  days  of  old. 


THE   DYING   GLADIATOR. 

Lord  Byron. 

I  see  before  me  the  Gladiator  lie  : 

He  leans  upon  his  hand,  —  his  manly  brow 
Consents  to  death,  but  conquers  agony, 

And  his  drooped  head  sinks  gradually  low, 
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And  through  his  side  the  last  drops,  ebbing  slow 
From  the  red  gash,  fall  heavy,  one  by  one, 

Like  the  first  of  a  thunder-shower ;  and  now 
The  arena  swims  around  him  —  he  is  gone, 

Ere  ceased  the  inhuman  shout  which  hailed  the  wretch 
who  won. 

He  heard  it,  but  he  heeded  not :  his  eyes 

Were  with  his  heart,  and  that  was  far  away ; 
He  recked  not  of  the  life  he  lost  nor  prize, 

But  where  his  rude  hut  by  the  Danube  lay, 
There  were  his  young  barbarians  all  at  play, 

There  was  their  Dacian  mother,  —  he,  their  sire, 
Butchered  to  make  a  Roman  holiday,  — 

All  this  rushed  with  his  blood.  —  Shall  he  expire, 
And  unavenged?  —  Arise,  ye  Goths,  and  glut  your  ire! 


THE   DEATH   OF   AJAX. 

Winthrop  M.  Praed.      From  Ovid's  "  Metamorphoses." 

The  Kings  were  moved ;  conviction  hung 
On  soft  Persuasion's  honeyed  tongue ; 
And  Victory  to  Wisdom  gave 
The  weapons  of  the  fallen  brave. 

That  Chief,  unshrinking,  unsubdued, 
Had  grasped  his  spear  in  fire  and  feud, 

And  never  dreamed  of  fear  ; 
Had  stemmed  fierce  Hector's  wild  alarm, — 
Had  braved  the  Thunderer's  red  right  arm, 
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But  Rage  is  Victor  here. 
By  nothing  could  the  hero  fall 
Save  by  the  pangs  that  conquer  all! 
He  snatched  the  falchion  from  his  side ; 
And,  "This  at  least  is  mine,"  he  cried, 
"  This  e'en  Ulysses  will  not  crave : 
But  let  it  dig  its  master's  grave! 
In  many  a  glorious  field  of  yore 
This  blade  has  blushed  with  Phrygian  gore. 
And  when  mine  own  shall  glisten,  mine 
Shall  well  become  its  warlike  shine. 
Ajax  shall  fall  by  Ajax'  hand, 
A  warrior  by  a  warrior's  brand." 

He  spoke,  and  smiling  sternly,  pressed 
The  weapon  to  his  struggling  breast. 
Too  feeble  was  the  hero's  strength 
To  force  the  weapon's  chilling  length 
From  out  the  reeking  wound; 
The  blood  upon  its  gory  track 
In  rushing  eddies  bore  it  back; 
And  oil  the  moistened  ground 
There  bloomed  (as  poets  love  to  tell), 
Where'er  the  gushing  dewdrops  fell, 

A  melancholy  Flower; 
The  same  fair  flower  had  wept  beside 
The  turf  where  Hyacinthus  died  ; 

And,  from  that  fatal  hour, 
It  syllables  on  every  leaf 
The  record  of  a  double  grief. 
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SONG  OF  THE  GREEK  POET. 

Lord    Byron. 

The  isles  of  Greece,  the  isles  of  Greece, 
Where  burning  Sappho  loved  and  sung, 

Where  grew  the  arts  of  war  and  peace, 
Where  Delos  rose  and  Phoebus  sprung ! 

Eternal  summer  gilds  them  yet, 

But  all,  except  their  sun,  is  set. 

The  Scian  and  the  Teian  muse, 
The  hero's  harp,  the  lover's  lute, 

Have  found  the  fame  your  shores  refuse ; 
Their  place  of  birth  alone  is  mute 

To  sounds  which  echo  further  west 

Than  your  sires'  islands  of  the  blest. 

The  mountains  look  on  Marathon, 
And  Marathon  looks  on  the  sea ; 

And,  musing  there  an  hour  alone, 

I  dreamed  that  Greece  might  still  be  free 

For  standing  on  the  Persians'  grave, 

I  could  not  deem  myself  a  slave. 

A  king  sat  on  the  rocky  brow 

Which  looks  o'er  sea-born  Salamis, 

And  ships,  by  thousands,  lay  below. 
And  men  in  nations,  —  all  were  his  ! 

He  counted  them  at  break  of  day, 

And  when  the  sun  set,  where  were  they? 
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And  where  are  they  —  and  where  art  thou, 
My  country  ?     On  thy  voiceless  shore 

The  heroic  lay  is  tuneless  now, 
The  heroic  bosom  beats  no  more ! 

And  must  thy  lyre  so  long  divine 

Degenerate  into  hands  like  mine  ? 

'Tis  something,  in  the  dearth  of  fame, 
Though  linked  among  a  fettered  race, 

To  feel  at  least  a  patriot's  shame, 
Even  as  I  sing,  suffuse  my  face ; 

For  what  is  left  the  poet  here  ? 

For  Greeks  a  blush  —  for  Greece  a  tear. 

Must  we  but  weep  o'er  days  more  blest  ? 

Must  we  but  blush  ?     Our  fathers  bled  ! 
Earth,  render  back  from  out  thy  breast 

A  remnant  of  our  Spartan  dead ! 
Of  the  three  hundred,  grant  but  three 
To  make  a  new  Thermopylae. 

What !  silent  still  ?  and  silent  all  ? 

Ah,  no  !     The  voices  of  the  dead 
Sound  like  a  distant  torrent's  fall, 

And  answer,  "  Let  one  living  head, 
But  one,  arise  —  we  come,  we  come  !  " 
'Tis  but  the  living  who  are  dumb. 

In  vain !   in  vain !   strike  other  chords ; 

Fill  high  the  cup  with  Samian  wine  ! 
Leave  battle  to  the  Turkish  hordes, 
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And  shed  the  blood  of  Scio's  vine ! 
Hark  !  rising  to  the  ignoble  call 
How  answers  each  bold  Bacchanal ! 


You  have  the  Pyrrhic  dance  as  yet, — 
Where  is  the  Pyrrhic  phalanx  gone  ? 

Of  two  such  lessons,  why  forget 
The  earlier,  and  the  nobler  one  ? 

You  have  the  letters  Cadmus  gave  — 

Think  you  he  meant  them  for  a  slave  ? 

Fill  high  the  bowl  with  Samian  wine  ! 

We  will  not  think  of  themes  like  these ! 
It  made  Anacreon's  song  divine  ; 

He  served  —  but  served  Polycrates. 
A  tyrant; — but  our  masters  then 
Were  still,  at  least,  our  countrymen. 

The  tyrant  of  the  Chersonese 

Was  Freedom's  best  and  bravest  friend  ; 
That  tyrant  was  Miltiades ! 

Oh !  that  the  present  hour  would  lend 
Another  despot  of  the  kind  ! 
Such  chains  as  his  were  sure  to  bind. 

Fill  high  the  bowl  with  Samian  wine ! 

On  Suli's  rock  and  Parga's  shore 
Exists  the  remnant  of  a  line 

Such  as  the  Doric  mothers  bore ; 
And  there  perhaps  some  seed  is  sown 
That  Heracleidan  blood  might  own. 
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Trust  not  for  freedom  to  the  Franks  — 
They  have  a  king  who  buys  and  sells ; 

In  native  swords  and  native  ranks 
The  only  hope  of  courage  dwells; 

But  Turkish  force  and  Latin  fraud 

Would  break  your  shield,  however  broad. 

Fill  high  the  bowl  with  Samian  wine ! 

Our  virgins  dance  beneath  the  shade ; 
I  see  their  glorious  black  eyes  shine ; 

But,  gazing  on  each  glowing  maid, 
My  own  the  burning  tear-drop  laves 
To  think  such  breasts  must  suckle  slaves. 

Place  me  on  Sunium's  marbled  steep 
Where  nothing,  save  the  waves  and  I, 

May  hear  our  mutual  murmurs  sweep ; 
There,  swan-like,  let  me  sing  and  die. 

A  land  of  slaves  shall  ne'er  be  mine  — 

Dash  down  yon  cup  of  Samian  wine ! 


SPEECH    OF   PEPJCLES. 

Thucydides.    Translation  of  B.  Jowett. 

I  haye  summoned  an  assembly  that  I  may  remind 
you  of  your  resolutions,  and  reprove  you  for  your  in- 
considerate anger  against  me,  and  want  of  fortitude  in 
misfortune.  In  my  judgment  it  would  be  better  for 
individuals    themselves  that  the  citizens  should  suffer 
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and  the  State  flourish,  than  that  the  citizens  should 
flourish  and  the  State  suffer.  A  private  man,  however 
successful  in  his  own  dealing,  if  his  country  perish  is 
involved  in  her  destruction  ;  but  if  he  be  an  unprosper- 
ous  citizen  of  a  prosperous  city,  he  is  much  more  likely 
to  recover.  Seeing,  then,  that  States  can  bear  the  mis- 
fortunes of  individuals,  but  individuals  cannot  bear  the 
misfortunes  of  States,  let  us  all  stand  by  our  country  ; 
and  not  do  what  you  are  doing  now,  who,  because  you 
are  stunned  by  your  private  calamities,  are  letting  go  the 
common  hope  of  safety,  and  condemning  not  only  me 
who  advised,  but  yourselves  who  consented  to  the  war. 


THE   DESTRUCTION   OF   SENNACHERIB. 

Lord   Byron. 

The  Assyrian  came  down  like  the  wolf  on  the  fold, 
And  his  cohorts  were  gleaming  in  purple  and  gold  ; 
And  the  sheen  of  their  spears  was  like  stars  on  the  sea, 
When  the  blue  wave  rolls  nightly  on  deep  Galilee. 

Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  summer  is  green, 
That  host,  with  their  banners,  at  sunset  were  seen ; 
Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  autumn  hath  blown, 
That  host,  on  the  morrow,  lay  withered  and  strewn. 

For  the  Angel  of  Death  spread  his  wings  on  the  blast, 
And  breathed  in  the  face  of  the  foe  as  he  passed  ; 
And  the  eyes  of  the  sleepers  waxed  deadly  and  chill, 
And  their  hearts  but  once  heaved,  and   forever   grew 
still  ! 
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And  there  lay  the  steed  with  his  nostrils  all  wide, 
But    through  them  there  rolled  not  the  breath  of  his 

pride ; 
And  the  foam  of  his  gasping  lay  white  on  the  turf, 
And  cold  as  the  spray  of  the  rock-beating  surf. 

And  there  lay  the  rider  distorted  and  pale, 
With  the  dew  on  his  brow  and  the  rust  on  his  mail ; 
And  the  tents  were  all  silent,  the  banners  alone, 
The  lances  unlifted,  the  trumpets  unblown. 

And  the  widows  of  Ashur  are  loud  in  their  wail, 
And  the  idols  are  broke  in  the  temple  of  Baal ; 
And  the  might  of  the  Gentile,  unsmote  by  the  sword, 
Hath  melted  like  snow  in  the  glance  of  the  Lord ! 
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SENTIMENT    AND    STORY. 

OUR   ACTS    OUR   ANGELS   ARE. 

John  Fletcher. 

Man  is  his  own  star,  and  the  soul  that  can 
Render  an  honest  and  a  perfect  man 
Commands  all  light,  all  influence,  all  fate ; 
Nothing  to  him  falls  early,  or  too  late. 
Our  acts  our  angels  are,  or  good  or  ill, 
Our  fatal  shadows  that  walk  by  us  still. 


THE    OAK. 

Alfred  Tennyson. 

Live  thy  life, 

Young  and  old, 
Like  yon  oak, 
Bright  in  spring, 

Living  gold ; 

Summer-rich 

Then ;    and  then 
Autumn-changed, 
Sober-hued, 

Gold  again. 
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All  his  leaves 

Fallen  at  length, 
Look !    he  stands, 
Trunk  and  bough, 

Naked  strength! 


LOVE,  DEATH,  AND   REPUTATION. 

From  Poems  by  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb. 

Once  on  a  time,  Love,  Death,  and  Reputation, 
Three  travellers,  a  tour  together  went ; 

And,  after  many  a  long  perambulation, 
Agreed  to  part  by  mutual  consent. 

Death  said :    "  My  fellow-tourists,  I  am  going 
To  seek  for  harvests  in  the  embattled  plain ; 

Where  drums  are  beating  and  loud  trumpets  blowing, 
There  you'll  be  sure  to  meet  with  me  again." 

Love  said :  "  My  friends,  I  mean  to  spend  my  leisure 
"With  some  young  couple,  fresh  in  Hymen's  bands ; 

Or  'mongst  relations,  who  in  equal  measure 
Have  had  bequeathed  to  them  house  or  lands." 

But  Reputation  said :    "  If  once  we  sever, 
Our  chance  of  future  meeting  is  but  vain ; 

Who  parts  with  me  must  look  to  part  forever, 
For  Reputation  lost  conies  not  again" 
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"CUI   BONO?" 

Thomas  Carlyle. 

What  is  Hope  ?     A  smiling  rainbow 
Children  follow  through  the  wet ; 

Tis  not  here,  still  yonder,  yonder : 
Never  urchin  found  it  yet. 

What  is  Life  ?     A  thawing  ice-board 
On  a  sea  with  sunny  shore  : 

Gay  we  sail ;    it  melts  beneath  us ; 
We  are  sunk  and  seen  no  more. 

What  is  Man?     A  foolish  baby, 

Vainly  strives,  and  fights,  and  frets ; 

Demanding  all,  deserving  nothing ;  — 
One  small  grave  is  all  he  gets. 


AN   ANSWER   TO   "CUI   BONO." 

Jane  Welsh  Carlyle. 

Nay,  this  is  Hope  :  a  gentle  dove 
That  nestles  in  the  gentle  breast, 

Brinscins:  glad  tidings  from  above, 
Of  joys  to  come,  and  heavenly  rest. 

And  this  is  Life :    ethereal  fire 

Striving  aloft  through  mouldering  clay, 
Mounting,  flaming,  higher,  higher ! 

Till  lost  in  immortality. 
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And  Man  —  Oh,  hate  not,  nor  despise 
The  fairest,  lordliest  work  of  God! 

Think  not  He  made  the  good  and  wise 
Only  to  sleep  beneath  the  sod ! 


"CROSSING   THE   BAR." 

Alfred  Tennyson. 

Sunset  and  evening  star, 

And  one  clear  call  for  me ! 
And  may  there  be  no  moaning  of  the  bar, 

When  I  put  out  to  sea! 

But  such  a  tide  as  moving  seems  asleep, 

Too  full  for  sound  and  foam, 
When  that  which  drew  from  out  the  boundless  deep 

Turns  asrain  home. 

Twilight  and  evening  bell, 

And  after  that  the  dark  ! 
And  may  there  be  no  sadness  of  farewell 

When  I  embark ! 

For  though  from  out  our  bourne  of  Time  and  Place 

The  flood  may  bear  me  far, 
I  hope  to  see  my  Pilot  face  to  face 

When  I  have  crossed  the  bar. 
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FATE. 

Bret  Harte. 

"The  sky  is  clouded,  the  rocks  are  bare; 
The  spray  of  the  tempest  is  white  in  air; 
The  winds  are  out  with  the  waves  at  play 
And  I  shall  not  tempt  the  sea  to-day. 

"  The  trail  is  narrow,  the  wood  is  dim, 
The  panther  clings  to  the  arching  limb ; 
And  the  lion's  whelps  are  abroad  at  play, 
And  I  shall  not  join  in  the  chase  to-day." 

But  the  ship  sailed  safely  over  the  sea, 
And  the  hunters  came  from  the  chase  in  glee ; 
And  the  town  that  was  builded  upon  a  rock 
Was  swallowed  up  in  the  earthquake-shock. 


THE   LORDS   OF   THULE. 

From  the  German. 

The  Lords  of  Thule  it  did  not  please 

That  Willegis  their  bishop  was, 

For  he  was  a  wagoner's  son. 

And  they  drew,  to  do  him  scorn, 

Wheels  of  chalk  upon  the  wall ; 

He  found  them  in  chamber,  found  them  in  hall. 

But  the  pious  Willegis 

Could  not  be  moved  to  bitterness; 

Seeing  the  wheels  upon  the  wall, 
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He  bade  his  servants  a  painter  call; 

And  said,  —  "  My  friend,  paint  now  for  me 

On  every  wall,  that  I  may  see, 

A  wheel  of  white  in  a  field  of  red ; 

Underneath,  in  letters  plain  to  be  read  — 

'  Willegis,  bishop  now  by  name, 

Forget  not  whence  you  came.' ' 

The  Lords  of  Tlmle  were  full  of  shame, 

They  wiped  away  their  words  of  blame  ; 

For  they  saw  that  scorn  and  jeer 

Cannot  wound  the  wise  man's  ear. 

And  all  the  bishops  that  after  him  came 

Quartered  the  wheel  with  their  arms  of  fame. 

Thus  came  to  pious  "Willegis 

Glory  out  of  bitterness. 


MATINS  AT  ST.  MARYS. 

Edna  Dean  Proctor. 

Richard,  the  lion-hearted, 

Parting  for  Palestine, 
In  lone  St.  Mary's  Abbey, 

Knelt  at  our  lady's  shrine ; 
And  begged  that  the  Abbot's  blessing 

And  the  monk's  prevailing  prayer, 
Might  follow  him  over  the  waters 

And  the  deserts  hot  and  bare. 

"God  be  praised!"   quoth  the  Abbot, 
"  By  Holy  Rood  I  swear 
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That  at  matins,  and  sext,  and  compline 
Through  the  church's  sacred  air, 

Petitions  shall  rise  to  Heaven, 

That  the  wave  and  the  shore  may  be 

Safe  for  our  Sovereign  Richard, 
Till  conqueror  home  comes  he." 

The  moon  of  another  April 

Shown  on  the  eastern  main, 
And  sailing  by  rocky  Cyprus 

The  Holy  Land  to  gain, 
Were  the  king  and  his  Norman  nobles  — 

When  out  of  the  south  there  blew 
The  blast  of  the  dread  sirocco, 

And  away  the  good  ship  flew. 

Into  the  blinding  darkness, 

Into  the  howling  storm, 
While  the  salt  sea  wreathed  before  her 

A  beckoning  demon  form. 
"Mary  have  mercy!"  the  sailors 

Shrieked  as  the  masts  went  down  ; 
"Bitter  is  death,"   sighed  the  nobles, 

"  So  near  to  our  glory's  crown  !  " 

Leaning  over  the  bulwarks, 

Richard,  risen  from  rest, 
With  his  white  brow  bared  to  the  tempest, 

And  his  blue  eyes  turned  to  the  west, 
Cried  in  a  voice  of  anguish 
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That  rung  o'er  the  foaming  sea, 
"  Would  God  it  were  time  for  matins, 
And  the  gray  monks  prayed  for  me ! " 

Meanwhile  on  the  fields,  of  England, 

The  dew  distilled  its  balm, 
And  the  lone  Cistercian  Abbey, 

Slept  in  the  midnight  calm  — 
Till  the  moon  had  passed  the  zenith, 

And  the  watch  of  morning  fell ; 
When,  over  meadow  and  moorland, 

Rung  clear  the  matin  bell. 

Then  through  the  silent  cloisters 

And  under  the  arches  dim, 
Abbot  and  monk  and  prior 

Chanting  a  solemn  hymn, 
While  the  flame  of  the  stone-hewn  cressets 

Flared  with  its  rise  and  fall, 
And  the  virgin  smiled  serenely 

From  her  niche  in  the  lofty  wall, 

Entered  the  aisle  to  the  altar, 

And  knelt  with  the  fervent  prayer 

That  still  for  their  Sovereign  Richard 
The  winds  might  be  soft  and  fair. 

"Bless  him,  0  Lord,"  quoth  the  Abbot, 
"  And  bring  him   in  peace  again 

With  the  sign  of  our  faith  triumphant," 

And  the  monks  said  low,  "  Amen ! " 
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That  moment  over  the  tempest 

A  lull  stole  out  of  the  west, 
And  the  ship  rocked,  light  as  a  sea-bird 

Asleep  on  the  ocean's  breast. 
"  Lord  of  my  life,"  cried  Richard, 

"  Thine  shall  the  glory  be ! 
I  know  'tis  the  hour  for  matins 

And  the  gray  monks  pray  for  me !  " 

FRIENDSHIP. 

Socrates. 

Get  not  your  friends  by  bare  compliments,  but  by 
giving  them  sensible  tokens  of  your  love.  It  is  well 
worth  while  to  learn  how  to  win  the  heart  of  a  man  in 
the  right  way.  Force  is  of  no  use  to  make  or  preserve 
a  friend,  who  is  an  animal,  that  is  never  caught  nor 
tamed  but  by  kindness  and  pleasure. 

A   GREYPORT   LEGEND. 

Bret  Harte. 

They  ran  through  the  streets  of  the  seaport  town ; 

They  peered  from  the  decks  of  the  ships  that  lay: 
The  cold  sea-fog  that  comes  whitening  down 
Was  never  as  cold  or  white  as  they. 

"  Ho,  Starbuck,  and  Pinckney,  and  Tenterden, 
Run  for  your  shallops,  gather  your  men, 
Scatter  your  boats  on  the  lower  bay !  " 

Good  cause  for  fear  !     In  the  thick  midday 
The  hulk  that  lay  by  the  rotting  pier, 
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Filled  with  children  in  happy  play, 
Parted  its  moorings  and  drifted  clear ; 
Drifted  be}'ond  the  reach  or  call, — 
Thirteen  children  they  were  in  all, — 
All  adrift  in  the  lower  bay ! 

Said  a  hard-faced  skipper,  "  God  help  us  all ! 

She  will  not  float  till  the  turning  tide !  " 
Said  his  wife,  "  My  darling  will  hear  my  call, 
Whether  in  sea  or  heaven  she  bide !  " 

And  she  lifted  a  quavering  voice  and  high. 
Wild  and  strange  as  a  sea-bird's  cry, 
Till  they  shuddered  and  wondered  at  her  side. 

The  fog  drove  down  on  each  laboring  crew, 

Veiled  each  from  each  and  the  sky  and  shore ; 
There  was  not  a  sound  but  the  breath  they  drew, 
And  the  lap  of  water  and  creak  of  oar. 

And  they  felt  the  breath  of  the  downs  fresh 

blown 
O'er  leagues  of  clover  and  cold  gray  stone, 
But  not  from  the  lips  that  had  gone  before. 

They  come  no  more.     But  they  tell  the  tale 

That,  when  fogs  are  thick  on  the  harbor  reef, 
The  mackerel-fishers  shorten  sail ; 

For  the  signal  they  know  will  bring  relief, 
For  the  voices  of  children,  still  at  play 
In  a  phantom-hulk  that  drifts  alway 
Through  channels  whose  waters  never  fail. 
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It  is  but  a  foolish  shipman's  tale, 

A  theme  for  a  poet's  idle  page; 
But  still,  when  the  mists  of  doubt  prevail, 
And  we  lie  becalmed  by  the  shores  of  age, 
We  hear  from  the  misty  troubled  shore 
The  voice  of  the  children  gone  before, 
Drawing  the  soul  to  its  anchorage ! 


KING   EDWIN'S   FEAST. 

John  W.  Chadwick. 

There  was  feasting  in  the  hall 
And  the  beards  wagged  all. 
Oh,  the  board  was  heaped  with  food 
And  the  ale  was  like  a  flood ; 

And  'twas  bitter  winter  weather 
When  King  Edwin  and  his  Eldormen  and  Thanes 

Were  a-feasting  thus  together. 

As  the  board  was  heaped  with  food, 
So  the  hearth  was  piled  with  wood, 
Ay,  with  oaken  logs  a  score, 
And  the  flames  did  leap  and  roar, 

And  they  cast  a  ruddy  glow 
On  King  Edwin  and  his  Eldormen  and  Thanes 

As  they  feasted  in  a  row. 

All  at  once  they  were  aware 
Of  a  flutter  in  the  air, 
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As  a  little  sparrow  came 

In  between  them  and  the  flame, 

Then  a  moment  flew  around, 
While  King  Edwin  and  his  Eldormen  and  Thanes 

Wondered  whither  he  was  bound. 

Then  he  vanished  through  the  door 
And  they  never  saw  him  more. 
But  up  spoke  a  noble  Thane 
As  a  silence  seemed  to  reign, 

And  a  wonder  seemed  to  fall 
On  King  Edwin  and  his  Eldormen  and  Thanes 

As  they  feasted  in  the  hall. 

What  is  all  this  life  of  ours 
With  its  graces  and  its  powers? 
It  is  like  the  bird  that  came 
In  between  us  and  the  flame, 

Stayed  a  moment  in  the  room 
With  King  Edwin  and  his  Eldormen  and  Thanes, 

Then  was  off  into  the  gloom. 

So  we  come  out  of  the  night, 
Stay  a  moment  in  the  light 
Of  a  warm  and  pleasant  room, — 
Then  go  forth  into  the  gloom. 

Hither  somehow,  tempest-tost, 
0  King  Edwin,  and  you,  Eldormen  and  Thanes; 

Then,  again,  in  darkness  lost. 

Then  another  silence  fell ; 

And  the  first  who  broke  the  spell 
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Was  Paulinius,  the  Christian,  and  he  said, 
Bowing  low  a  reverent  head 

That  was  white  with  many  years, 
To  King  Edwin  and  his  Eldormen  and  Thanes, 

And  his  words  were  dim  with  tears : 

"  Oh,  not  merely  tempest-tossed, 
Not  again  in  darkness  lost, 
Is  the  little  bird  that  came 
In  between  us  and  the  flame, 

For  the  bird  will  find  his  nest. 
So  King  Edwin,  and  you,  Eldormen  and  Thanes, 

Be  not  your  heart  distressed. 

"  Not  from  darkness  comes  the  soul, 
Nor  shall  darkness  be  its  goal. 
For  that,  too,  there  is  a  nest 
Whither  flying  it  shall  rest 

Evermore.     It  must  be  so." 
Said  King  Edwin  and  his  Eldormen  and  Thanes, 

"  Would  to  God  that  we  might  know ! " 


AN   ARAB   WELCOME. 

Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich. 

Because  thou  com'st,  a  tired  guest, 
Unto  my  tent,  I  bid  thee  rest. 
This  cruse  of  oil,  this  skin  of  wine, 
These  tamarinds  and  dates  are  thine : 
And  while  thou  eatest,  Hassan  there 
Shall  bathe  the  heated  nostrils  of  thy  mare. 
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Allah  il  Allah!   even  so 

An  Arab  chieftain  treats  a  foe  : 

Holds  him  as  one  without  a  fault, 

Who  breaks  his  bread  and  tastes  his  salt ; 

And,  in  fair  battle,  strikes  him  dead 

With  the  same  pleasure  that  he  gives  him  bread ! 


KULLERVO1  AND   THE   CHEAT-CAKE. 

Arranged  from  the  "Kalevala";   the  Epic  of  Finland.     Translated  bv 
John  Martin  Crawford. 

The  lad  Kullervo 
Laid  his  luncheon  in  his  basket, 
Drove  the  herd  to  mountain  pastures, 
O'er  the  hills  and  through  the  marshes 
To  their  grazings  in  the  woodlands, 
Speaking  as  he  careless  wandered 
"  Of  the  youth  am  I  the  poorest, 
Hapless  lad  and   full  of  trouble, 
Evil  luck  to  me  befallen  ! 
I,  alas !    must  idly  wander 
O'er  the  hills  and  through  the  valleys 
As  a  watch-clog  for  the  cattle ! " 

From  the  woods  a  bird  came  flying, 
Sang  this  song  to  Kullerwoinen  : 
"  'Tis  the  time  for  forest-dinners, 

1  Kullerwoinen  was  a  shepherd  boy  employed  by  the  wicked  wife  of 
Ilmarinen,  who  gives  him  a  cheat-cake  for  luncheon. 
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For  the  fatherless  companion 

Of  the  herds  to  eat  his  luncheon, 

Eat  the  good  things  from  his  basket ! " 

Kullerwoinen  heard  the  songster, 

Looked  upon  the  sun's  long  shadow, 

Straightway  spake  the  words  that  follow 

"  True  the  singing  of  the  song-bird, 

It  is  time  indeed  for  feasting, 

Time  to  eat  my  basket-dinner." 

Thereupon  young  Kullerwoinen 

Called  his  herd  to  rest  in  safety, 

Sat  upon  a  grassy  hillock, 

Took  his  basket  from  his  shoulders, 

Took  therefrom  the  arid  oat-loaf, 

Turned  it  over  in  his  fingers, 

Carefully  the  loaf  inspected, 

Spake  these  words  of  ancient  wisdom : 

"  Many  loaves  are  fine  to  look  on, 
On  the  outside  seem  delicious, 
On  the  inside  chaff  and  tan-bark ! " 

Then  the  shepherd,  Kullerwoinen, 
Drew  his  knife  to  cut  his  oat-loaf, 
Cut  the  hard  and  arid  biscuit ; 
Cuts  against  a  stone  imprisoned, 
Well  imbedded  in  its  centre, 
Breaks  his  ancient  knife  to  pieces. 

When  the  shepherd  youth,  Kullervo, 
Saw  his  magic  knife  had  broken, 
Weeping  sore,  he  spake  as  follows : 
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"  This  the  blade  that  I  hold  sacred, 
This  the  one  thing  that  I  honor, 
Relic  of  my  mother's  people ! 
On  the  stone  within  this  oat-loaf, 
On  this  cheat-cake  of  the  hostess, 
[  my  precious  knife  have  broken. 
How  shall  I  repay  this  insult, 
How  avenge  this  woman's  malice  ? " 

From  a  tree  the  raven  answered : 
"  Take  a  birch-rod  from  the  valley, 
Drive  thy  herds  across  the  lowlands 
Through  the  quicksands  of  the  marshes ; 
Sing  the  forest  wolves  together, 
Sing  the  bears  down  from  the  mountains, 
Drive  them  home  like  spotted  cattle, 
Drive  them  to  thy  master's  milk  yards; 
Thus  wilt  thou  repay  the  hostess 
For  her  malice  and  derision." 

Ilmarinen's  wife  and  hostess 
Long  had  waited  for  the  coming 
Of  her  herd  with  Kullerwoinen, 
Waited  for  the  milk  at  evening, 
Waited  for  the  new-made  butter, 
Heard  the  footsteps  on  the  cow-path. 
Then  the  wife  of  Ilmarinen 
Built  a  field-fire  in  the  passage, 
Went  to  milk  her  cows  awaiting, 
Looked  upon  her  herd  in  wonder, 
Spake  these  words  of  happy  greeting: 
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"Beautiful,  my  herd  of  cattle, 
Glistening  like  the  skins  of  lynxes, 
Hair  as  soft  as  fur  of  ermine, 
Peaceful  waiting  for  the  milkpail ! " 
On  the  milkstool  sits  the  hostess, 
Milks  one  moment,  then  a  second, 
Then  a  third  time  milks  and  ceases, 
When  the  bloody  wolves  disguising, 
Quick  attack  the  hostess  milking, 
And  the  bears  lend  their  assistance, 
Tear  and  mutilate  her  body 
With  their  teeth  and  sharpened  fingers. 

Kullervo,  the  cruel  wizard, 
Thus  repaid  the  wicked  hostess, 
Thus  repaid  her  evil  treatment. 


ON  A   CAT   KILLED   WHILE   ATTEMPTING   TO 
ROB   A   DOVE-COTE. 

From  the  Persian  of  Ibu  Alalof  Alwaharwany.     Translated  by 
John  D.  Carlyle. 

Poor  Puss  is  gone !  —  'Tis  Fate's  decree : 
Yet  I  must  still  her  loss  deplore, 

For  dearer  than  a  child  was  she, 
And  ne'er  shall  I  behold  her  more. 

With  many  a  sad  presaging  tear, 
This  morn  I  saw  her  steal  away, 

While  she  went  on  without  a  fear 
Except  that  she  should  miss  her  prey. 
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I  saw  her  to  the  dove-house  climb  ; 

With  cautious  feet  and  slow  she  stept, 
Resolved  to  balance  loss  of  time 

By  eating  faster  than  she  crept. 

Her  subtle  foes  were  on  the  watch, 

And  marked  her  course  with  fury  fraught ; 

And  while  she  hoped  the  birds  to  catch, 
An  arrow's  point  the  huntress  caught. 

In  fancy  she  had  got  them  all, 

And  drunk  their  blood  and  sucked  their  breath; 
Alas  !  she  only .  got  a  fall, 

And  only  drank  the  draught  of  death. 

Why,  why  was  pigeons'  flesh  so  nice, 

That  thoughtless  cats  should  lose  it  thus  ? 

Hadst  thou  but  lived  on  rats  and  mice, 
Thou  hadst  been  living  still,  poor  Puss ! 

Cursed  be  the  taste,  howe'er  refined, 

That  prompts  us  for  such  joys  to  wish ; 

And  cursed  the  dainty  where  we  find 
Destruction  lurking  in  the  dish. 


ELDORADO. 

Edgar  Allan  Poe. 


Gaily  bedight, 
A  gallant  knight 
In  sunshine  and  in  shadow 
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Had  journeyed  long, 
Singing  a  song, 
In  search  of  Eldorado. 

But  he  grew  old  — 

This  knight  so  bold  — 
And  o'er  his  heart  a  shadow 

Fell,  as  he  found 

No  spot  of  ground 
That  looked  like  Eldorado. 

And  as  his  strength 
Failed  him  at  length, 

He  met  a  pilgrim  shadow : 
"  Shadow,"  said  he, 
"Where  can  it  be  — 

This  land  of  Eldorado?" 

"  Over  the  mountains 

Of  the  moon, 
Down  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow 

Ride,  boldly  ride," 

The  shade  replied, 
"  If  you  seek  for  Eldorado  !  " 


FIFTY  AND   FIFTEEN. 

Anonymous. 

Witii  gradual  gleam  the  day  was  dawning, 
Some  lingering  stars  were  seen, 

When  swung  the  garden  gate  behind  us, — 
He  fifty,  I  fifteen. 
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The  high-topped  chaise  and  old  gray  pony 

Stood  waiting  in  the  lane ; 
Idly  my  father  swayed  the  whip-lash, 

Lightly  he  held  the  rein. 

The  stars  went  softly  back  to  heaven, 

The  night-fogs  rolled  away,' 
And  rims  of  gold  and  crowns  of  crimson 

Along  the  hill-tops  lay. 

That  morn  the  fields,  they  surely  never 

So  fair  an  aspect  wore ; 
And  never  from  the  purple  clover 

Such  perfume  rose  before. 

O'er  hills  and  low  romantic  valleys, 

And  flowery  by-roads  through, 
I  sang  my  simplest  songs  familiar, 

That  he  might  sing  them  too. 

Our  souls  lay  open  to  all  pleasure, — 

No  shadow  came  between  ; 
Two  children,  busy  with  their  leisure, — 

He  fifty,  I  fifteen. 

As  on  my  couch   in  languor  lonely, 

I  weave  beguiling  rhyme, 
Comes  back  with  strangely  sweet  remembrance 

That  far-removed   time. 

The  slow-paced  years  have  wrought  sad  changes, 

That  moon  and  this  between  ; 
And  now  on  earth  my  years  are  fifty, 

And  his,  in  heaven,  fifteen. 
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SEVEN   TIMES   TWO. 

Jean  Ingelow. 

You  bells  in  the  steeple,  ring,  ring  out  your  changes, 

How  many  soever  they  be, 
And  let  the  brown  meadow-lark's  note  as  he  ranges 

Come  over,  come  over  to  me ! 

Yet  birds'  clearest  carol  by  fall  or  by  swelling 

No  magical  sense  conveys ; 
And  bells  have  forgotten  their  old  art  of  telling 

The  fortune  of  future  days. 

"  Turn  again,  turn  again ! "  once  they  rang  cheerily, 

While  a  boy  listened  alone  ; 
Made  his  heart  yearn  again,  musing  so  wearily 

All  by  himself  on  a  stone. 

Poor  bells !   I  forgive  you ;  your  good  days  are  over, 

And  mine,  they  are  yet  to  be  ; 
No  listening,  no  longing,  shall  aught,  aught  discover; 

You  leave  the  story  to  me. 

The  foxglove  shoots  out  of  the  green  matted  heather, 

And  hansceth  her  hoods  of  snow  ; 
She  was  idle,  and  slept  till  the  sunshiny  weather : 

Oh,  children,  take  long  to  grow! 

I  wish  and  I  wish  that  the  spring  would  go  faster, 

Nor  Ions:  summer  bide  so  late ; 
And  I  could  grow  on  like  the  foxglove  and  aster, 

For  some  things  are  ill  to  wait. 
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I  wait  for  the  day  when  dear  hearts  shall  discover, 
While  dear  hands  are  laid  on  my  head, 

"  The  child  is  a  woman  —  the  book  may  close  over, 
For  all  the  lessons  are  said." 

I  wait  for  my  story :    the  birds  cannot  sing  it, 

Not  one,  as  he  sits  on  the  tree ; 
The  bells  cannot  ring  it,  but  long  years,  oh  bring  it ! 

Such  as  I  wish  it  to  be. 


BROTHER   AND   SISTER. 

George  Eliot.     Extract  Arranged. 

His  sorrow  was  my  sorrow,  and  his  joy 

Sent  little  leaps  and  laughs  through  all  my  frame ; 

My  doll  seemed  lifeless,  and  no  girlish  toy 
Had  any  reason  when  my  brother  came. 

I  knelt  with  him  at  marbles,  marked  his  fling, 
Cut  the  ringed  stem,  and  made  the  apple  drop ; 

Or  watched  him  winding  close  the  spiral  string 
That  looped  the  orbits  of  the  humming-top. 

School  parted  us ;  we  never  found  again 

That  childish  world  where  our  two  spirits  mingled. 

Like  scents  from  varying  roses  that  remain 

One  sweetness,  nor  can  ever  more  be  mingled ; 

But  were  another  childhood's  world  my  share, 
I  would  be  born  a  little  sister  there. 
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MORAL  COURAGE. 

Sydney  Smith. 

A  great  deal  of  talent  is  lost  in  the  world  for  the 
want  of  a  little  courage.  The  fact  is,  that  to  do  any- 
thing in  this  world  worth  doing,  we  must  not  stand 
back  shivering  and  thinking  of  the  cold  and  the  danger, 
but  jump  in  and  scramble  through  as  well  as  we  can. 
It  will  not  do  to  be  perpetually  calculating  tasks  and 
adjusting  nice  chances  ;  it  did  very  well  before  the  flood, 
where  a  man  could  consult  his  friends  upon  an  intended 
scheme  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  then  live  to 
see  its  success  afterward :  but  at  present,  a  man  waits 
and  doubts  and  hesitates,  and  consults  his  brother  and 
his  uncle  and  particular  friends,  till  one  fine  day  he 
finds  that  he  is  sixty  years  of  age  ;  that  he  has  lost  so 
much  time  in  consulting  his  first  cousin  and  particular 
friends,  that  he  has  no  more  time  to  follow  their  advice. 


TOM   BROWN   AT   RUGBY. 

Thomas  Hughes.     Extract. 

Within  a  few  moments  of  their  entry,  all  the  boys 
who  slept  in  dormitory  Number  4  had  come  up.  The 
little  fellows  went  quietly  to  their  own  beds -and  began 
undressing  and  talking  to  one  another  in  whispers ; 
while  the  elders,  amongst  whom  was  Tom,  sat  chatting 
about  on  one  another's  beds  with  their  jackets  and 
waistcoats   off.     Poor  little  Arthur   was   overwhelmed 
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with  the  novelty  of  his  position.  The  idea,  of  sleeping 
in  the  room  with  strange  boys  had  clearly  never  crossed 
his  mind  before,  and  was  as  painful  as  it  was  strange 
to  him.  He  could  hardly  bear  to  take  his  jacket  off; 
however,  presently,  with  an  effort,  off  it  came,  and  then 
he  paused  and  looked  at  Tom,  who  was  sitting  at  the 
bottom  of  his  bed,  talking  and  laughing. 

"Please,  Brown,"  he  whispered,  "may  I  wash  my 
hands  ?  " 

"Of  course,  if  you  like,"  said  Tom,  staring;  "that's 
your  washstand  under  the  window.  You'll  have  to  go 
down  for  more  water  in  the  morning  if  you  use  it  all." 
And  on  he  went  with  his  talk,  while  Arthur  stole  timidly 
from  between  the  beds  out  to  his  washstand  and  began 
his  ablutions,  thereby  drawing  for  a  moment  on  himself 
the  attention  of  the  room. 

On  went  the  talk  and  laughter.  Arthur  finished  his 
washing  and  undressing,  and  put  on  his  nightgown. 
He  then  looked  round  more  nervously  than  ever.  Two 
or  three  of  the  little  boys  were  already  in  bed,  sitting 
up  with  their  chins  on  their  knees.  The  light  burned 
clear,  the  noise  went  on.  It  was  a  trying  moment  for 
the  poor  little  lonely  boy ;  however,  this  time  he  didn't 
ask  Tom  what  he  might  or  might  not  do,  but  dropped 
on  his  knees  by  his  bed-side  as  he  had  done  every  day 
from  his  childhood,  to  open  his  heart  to  Him  who 
hen  roth  the  cry  and  beareth  the  sorrows  of  the  tender 
child,  and  the  agony  of  the  strong  man. 

Tom  was  sitting  at  the  bottom  of  his  bed  unlacing 
his  boots,  so  that  his  back  was  towards  Arthur,  and  he 
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didn't  see  what  had  happened,  and  looked  up  in  wonder 
at  the  sudden  silence.  Then  two  or  three  boys  laughed 
and  sneered,  and  a  big  brutal  fellow  who  was  standing 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  picked  up  a  slipper  and  shied 
it  at  the  kneeling  boy,  calling  him  a  snivelling  young 
shaver.  Then  Tom  saw  the  whole,  and  the  next 
moment  the  boot  he  had  just  pulled  off  flew  straight  at 
the  head  of  the  bully,  who  had  just  time  to  throw  up 
his  arm  and  catch  it  on  his  elbow. 

"  Confound  you,  Brown,  what's  that  for  ?  "  roared  he, 
stamping  with  pain. 

"  Never  mind  what  I  mean,"  said  Tom,  stepping  onto 
the  floor,  every  drop  of  blood  in  his  body  tingling,  "if 
any  fellow  wants  the  other  boot,  he  knows  how  to 
get  it !  " 


THE   TRUE   KING. 

Seneca.    Translation  of  Leigh  Hunt, 

'Tis  not  wealth  that  makes  a  King; 
Nor  the  purple  coloring ; 

I     -ixnfli 
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Nor  a  brow  that's  bound  with  gold, 
Nor  gate  on  mighty  hinges  rolled. 

The  King  is  he,  who,  void  of  fear, 
Looks  abroad  with  bosom  clear ; 
Who  can  tread  ambition  down, 
Nor  be  swayed  by  smile  or  frown; 
Nor  for  all  the  treasure  cares, 
That  mine  conceals,  or  harvest  wears. 
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Or  that  golden  sands  deliver, 
Bosomed  in  a  glassy  river. 

What  shall  move  his  placid  might? 
Not  the  headlong  thunder-light, 
Nor  all  the  shapes  of  slaughter's  trade, 
With  onward  lance,  or  fiery  blade. 
Safe,  with  wisdom  for  his  crown, 
He  looks  on  all  things  calmly  down  ; 
He  welcomes  Fate,  when  Fate  is  near, 
Nor  taints  his  dying  breath  with  fear. 
No  —  to  fear  not  earthly  tiling, 
This  it  is  that  makes  the  King ; 
And  all  of  us,  whoe'er  we  be, 
May  carve  us  out  that  royalty. 


ALEXANDER   SELKIRK. 

William  Cowper. 

I  am  monarch  of  all  I  survey, 

My  right  there  is  none  to  dispute ; 

From  the  centre  all  round  to  the  sea, 
I  am  lord  of  the  fowl  and  the  brute. 

0  Solitude  !  where  are  the  charms 
That  sages  have  seen  in  thy  face  ? 

Better  dwell  in  the  midst  of  alarms, 
Than  reign  in  this  horrible  place. 

1  am  out  of  humanity's  reach, 

I  must  finish  my  journey  alone, 
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Never  hear  the  sweet  music  of  speech, 
I  start  at  the  sound  of  my  own. 

The  beasts,  that  roam  over  the  plain, 
My  form  with  indifference  see ; 

They  are  so  unacquainted  with  man, 
Their  tameness  is  shocking  to  me. 

Society,  friendship,  and  love, 

Divinely  bestowed  upon  man, 
Oh,  had  I  the  wings  of  a  dove, 

How  soon  would  I  taste  you  again ! 
My  sorrows  I  then  might  assuage 

In  the  ways  of  religion  and  truth, 
Might  learn  from  the  wisdom  of  age, 

And  be  cheered  by  the  sallies  of  youth. 

Religion !   what  treasure  untold 

Resides  in  that  heavenly  word ! 
More  precious  than  silver  and  gold, 

Or  all  that  this  earth  can  afford. 
But  the  sound  of  the  church-going  bell 

These  valleys  and  rocks  never  heard, 
Never  sighed  at  the  sound  of  a  knell, 

Or  smiled  when  a  Sabbath  appeared. 

Ye  winds,  that  have  made  me  your  sport, 

Convey  to  this  desolate  shore 
Some  cordial,  endearing  report 

Of  a  land  I  shall  visit  no  more ! 
My  friends,  do  they  now  and  then  send 

A  wish  or  a  thought  after  me  ? 
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Oh,  tell  me  I  yet  have  a  friend, 

Though  a  friend  I  am  never  to  see ! 

How  fleet  is  a  glance  of  the  mind  ! 

Compared  with  the  speed  of  its  flight 
The  tempest  itself  lags  behind, 

And  the  swift-winged  arrows  of  light. 
When  I  think  of  my  own  native  land, 

In  a  moment  I  seem  to  be  there; 
But  alas  !    recollection  at  hand 

Soon  hurries  me  back  to  despair. 

But  the  sea-fowl  is  gone  to  her  nest, 

The  beast  is  laid  down  in  his  lair ; 
Even  here  is  a  season  of  rest, 

And  I  to  my  cabin  repair. 
There's  mercy  in  every  place, 

And  mercy,  encouraging  thought ! 
Gives  even  affliction  a  grace, 

And  reconciles  man  to  his  lot. 


RAIN   IN   THE   GARRET. 

Donald  G.  Mitchell. 

It  is  an  old  garret  with  big  brown  rafters ;  and  the 
boards  between  are  stained  darkly  with  the  rain-storms 
of  fifty  years.  And  as  the  sportive  April  shower  quick- 
ens its  flood,  it  seems  as  if  its  torrents  would  come  dash- 
ing through  the  shingles  upon  you,  and  upon  your  play. 
But  it  will  not :  for  you  know  that  the  old  roof  is  strong, 
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and  that  it  has  kept  you  and  all  that  love  you,  for  long 
years,  from  the  rain  and  from  the  cold ;  you  know  that 
the  hardest  storms  of  winter  will  only  make  a  little  ooz- 
ing leak  that  trickles  down  the  brown  stains  like  tears. 
You  love  that  old  garret-roof ;  and  you  nestle  down 
under  its  slope  with  a  sense  of  its  protecting  power, 
that  no  castle  walls  can  give  to  your  maturer  years. 
Ay,  your  heart  clings  in  boyhood  to  the  roof-tree  of  the 
old  family  garret  with  a  grateful  affection  and  an  ear- 
liest confidence  that  the  after  years  —  whatever  may  be 
their  successes  or  their  honors  —  can  never  re-create. 
Under  the  roof -tree  of  his  home  a  boy  feels  safe :  and 
where  in  the  whole  realm  of  life,  with  its  bitter  toils, 
and  its  bitterer  temptations,  does  he  feel  safe  again  ? 


THE   YOUNG   VAN   DYCK. 

Margaret  J.  Preston. 

In  the  gray  old  Flemish  city, 

Bending  o'er  her  'broidery  frame, 
At  a  window's  deep  embrasure, 

Sat  a  fair-haired,  comely  dame. 
Round  her  played  her  merry  children, 

Twisting  fillets  for  their  heads, 
Pilfered,  in  their  prankish  mischief, 

From  her  pile  of  arras  threads. 

Oft  she  turned  her  glance  upon  them, 
Softly  smiling  at  their  play, 
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All  the  while  her  busy  needle 
Pricking  in  and  out  its  way ; 

Gazing  from  the  open  casement, 
Where  the  landscape  lay  in  view, 

Striving  from  her  silken  treasures 
Thus  to  match  each  varied  hue. 

"Nay,  I  cannot,"  sighed  she  sadly, 

As  the  threads  dropped  from  her  hold- 
"  Cannot  mate  that  steely  sapphire, 

Or  that  line  of  burnished  gold. 
How  it  sparkles  as  it  stretches 

Straight  the  deep  blue  waves  across ! 
Never  hint  of  such  a  lustre 

Lives  within  my  richest  floss ! 

"  Ah,  that  blaze  of  splendid  color ! 

I  could  kneel  with  folded  hands, 
As  I  watch  it  slowly  fading 

Off  the  distant  pasture  lands. 
How  it  pales  my  brightest  saffrons  ! 

How  it  blurs  my  crimsons  o'er ! 
Mocking  me  with  bitter  tauntings 

That  my  skill  can  do  no  more." 

From  their  play  the  children  starting, 
Pressed  around  their  mother's  knees  ; 

"  Why,"  they  cried,  "  in  all  our  Antwerp 
Where  are  'broideries  such  as  these  ? 

Even  the  famous  master,  Rubens, 
Craves  the  piece  we  think  so  rare  — 
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Asks  our  father's  leave  to  paint  it 
Hanging  o'er  the  emperor's  chair." 

"  How  ye  talk  !  "  she  smiled.     "  Yet  often 

Have  my  fingers  ached  to  choose 
Brush  and  pigments  for  my  working, 

Not  the  fading  floss  I  use. 
But  —  a  woman,  wife,  and  mother  — 

What  have  /  to  do  with  art  ? 
Are  not  ye  my  nobler  pictures  — 

Portraits  painted  from  my  heart  ? 

"Yet,  I  think  if,  'midst  my  seven, 

One  should  show  the  master's  bent  — 
One  should  do  the  things  I  dream  of  — 

All  my  soul  would  rest  content." 
Quick  the  four-year-old  Antonio 

On  his  hand  his  forehead  bowed, 
Whispering,  "  /  will  be  your  painter  — 

/  will  make  my  mother  proud  !  " 

Close  she  clasped  her  youngest  darling, 

Smoothing  down  his  golden  hair ; 
Kissing,  with  a  crazy  rapture, 

Mouth  and  cheek  and  eyes  so  fair, 
As  she  cried,  with  sob  and  laughter, 

"  So,  my  baby,  you  would  like 
To  be  named  with  Flemish  masters  — 

Rembrandt,  Rubens,  and  Van  Dyck ! " 
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THE   SABBATH   OF   THE   SOUL. 

Anna  Letitia  Barbauld. 

Sleep,  sleep  to-day,  tormenting  cares, 

Of  earth  and  folly  born, 
Ye  shall  not  dim  the  light  that  streams 

From  this  celestial  morn. 

To-morrow  will  be  time  enough 

To  feel  your  harsh  control ; 
Ye  shall  not  violate   this  day 

The  Sabbath  of  my  soul. 

Sleep,  sleep  forever,  guilty  thoughts; 

Let  fires  of  vengeance  die ; 
And,  purged  from  sin,  may  I  behold 

A  God  of  purity! 


THE   WAY   TO   HEAVEN. 

Josiah  Gilbert  Holland. 

Heaven  is  not  gained  at  a  single  bound ; 
But  we  build  the  ladder  by  which  we  rise 
From  the  lowly  earth  to  the  vaulted  skies, 

And  we  mount  to  its  summit  round  by  round. 

I  count  this  thing  to  be  grandly  true, 

That  a  noble  deed  is  a  step  towards  God,  — 
Lifting  the  soul  from  the  common  sod 

To  purer  air  and  a  broader  view. 
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Wo  rise  by  things  that  are  'neath  our  feet ; 

By  what  we  have  mastered  of  good  and  gain ; 

By  the  pride  deposed  and  the  passion  slain, 
And  the  vanquished  ills  that  we  hourly  meet. 

We  hope,  we  aspire,  we  resolve,  we  trust, 
When  the  morning  calls  us  to  life  and  light, 
But  our  hearts  grow  weary,  and,  ere  the  night, 

Our  lives  are  trailing  the  sordid  dust. 

We  hope,  we  resolve,  we  aspire,  we  pray, 

And  we  think  that  we  mount  the  air  on  wings 
Beyond  the  recall  of  sensual  things, 

While  our  feet  still  cling  to  the  heavy  clay. 

Wings  for  the  angels  but  feet  for  men ! 

We  may  borrow  the  wings  to  find  the  way  — 
We  may  hope  and  resolve  and  aspire  and  pray, 

But  our  feet  must  rise,  or  we  fall  again. 

Only  in  dreams  is  a  ladder  thrown 

From  the  weary  earth  to  the  sapphire  walls ; 

But  the  dreams  depart,  and  the  vision  falls, 
And  the  sleeper  wakes  on  his  pillow  of  stone. 

Heaven  is  not  reached  at  a  single  bound; 
But  we  build  the  ladder  by  which  we  rise 
From  the  lowly  earth  to  the  vaulted  skies, 

And  we  mount  to  its  summit  round  by  round. 
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A   MAN'S   A   MAN   FOR   A'   THAT. 

Robert  Burns. 

Is  there,  for  honest  poverty, 

Wha  hangs  his  head,  and  a'  that  ? 
The  coward-slave  we  pass  him  by, 

We  dare  be  poor  for  a'  that ! 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that, 

Our  toils  obscure,  and  a'  that ; 
The  rank  is  but  the  guinea's  stamp, 

The  man's  the  gowd  for  a'  that ! 

What  tho'  on  homely  fare  we  dine, 

Wear  hodden  grey,  and  a'   that ; 
Gie  fools  their  silks,  and  knaves  their  wine, 

A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that ! 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that, 

Their  tinsel  show,  and  a'  that, 
The  honest  man,  though  e'er  sae  poor, 

Is  king  of  men  for  a'  that ! 

Ye  see  yon  birkie,  ca'd  a  lord, 

Wha  struts,  and  stares,  and  a'  that ; 
Though  hundreds  worship  at  his  word, 

He's  but  a  coof  for  a'  that : 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that, 

His  riband,  star,  and  a'  that, 
The  man  of  independent  mind 

He  looks  and  laughs  at  a'  that ! 
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A  king  can  make  a  belted  knight, 

A  marquis,  duke,  and  a'  that ; 
But  an  honest  man's  aboon  his  might, 

Guid  faith  he  mauna  fa'  that ! 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that, 

Their  dignities,  and  a'  that, 
The  pith  o'  sense,  and  pride  o'  worth, 

Are  higher  rank  than  a'  that. 

Then  let  us  pray  that  come  it  may  — 

As  come  it  will  for  a'  that  — 
That  sense  and  worth,  o'er  a'  the  earth, 

May  bear  the  gree,  and  a'  that ; 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that, 

It's  coming  yet  for  a'  that, 
That  man  to  man,  the  warld  o'er, 

Shall  brothers  be  for  a'  that ! 


WORK. 

Thomas  Carlyle. 

All  true  work  is  sacred.  Admirable  was  that  saying 
of  the  old  monks,  "  laborare  est  ovare!"  Labor  wide 
as  the  earth  has  its  summit  in  Heaven.  Sweat  of  the 
brow ;  and  up  from  that  to  sweat  of  the  brain,  sweat  of 
the  heart ;  which  includes  all  Kepler  calculations,  New- 
ton meditations,  all  sciences,  all  spoken  epics,  all  acted 
heroisms,  martyrdoms,  —  up  to  that  "  Agony  of  bloody 
sweat "  which  all  men  have  called  divine !     0  brother ! 
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if  this  be  not  worship,  then  I  say,  the  more  pity  for 
worship ;  for  this  is  the  noblest  thing  yet  discovered 
under  God's  sky.  Who  art  thou  that  complainest  of 
thy  life  of  toil  ?  Complain  not !  Look  up,  my  wearied 
brother ;  see  thy  fellow  workmen  there,  in  God's  eter- 
nity; surviving  there,  they  alone  surviving:  sacred 
band  of  the  Immortals,  celestial  body-guard  of  the  em- 
pire of  mankind!  Even  in  the  weak  human  memory 
they  survive  so  long,  as  saints,  as  heroes,  as  gods  ;  they 
alone  surviving;  peopling,  they  alone,  the  unmeasured 
solitudes  of  Time !  To  thee,  Heaven,  though  severe,  is 
not  unkind  ;  Heaven  is  kind,  —  as  a  noble  mother ;  as 
that  Spartan  mother,  saying,  while  she  gave  her  son  his 
shield,  "  With  it,  my  son,  or  upon  it !  "  Thou  too,  shalt 
return  home  in  honor ;  to  thy  far-distant  home  in  honor, 
doubt  it  not,  —  if  in  the  battle  thou  keep  thy  shield ! 


THE   KING'S   RING. 

Theodore  Tilton. 

Once  in  Persia  reigned  a  king, 
Who,  upon  his  signet  ring, 
Graved  a  maxim  true  and  wise, 
Which,  if  held  before  his  eyes, 
Gave  him  counsel  at  a  glance, 
Fit  for  every  change  and  chance, 
Solemn  words,  and  these  are  they, 
"Even  this  shall  pass  away." 
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Trains  of  camels  through  the  sand 
Brought  him  gems  from  Samarcand; 
Fleets  of  galleys  through  the  seas 
Brought  him  pearls  to  match  with  these; 
But  he  counted  not  as  gain 
Treasures  of  the  mine  or  main  ; 
"What  is  wealth?"  the  king  would  say: 
" '  Even  this  shall  pass  away. 
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In  the  revels  of  his  court, 
At  the  zenith  of  the  sport, 
When  the  palms  of  all  his  guests 
Burned  with  clapping  at  his  -jests, 
He,  amid  his  figs  and  wine, 
Cried,  "  Oh,  loving  friends  of  mine ! 
Pleasure  comes,  but  not  to  stay; 
6  Even  this  shall  pass  away.' ' 

Fighting  on  a  furious  field, 
Once  a  javelin  pierced  his  shield. 
Soldiers,  with  a  loud  lament, 
Bore  him  bleeding  to  his  tent. 
Groaning  from  his  tortured  side, 
"Pain  is  hard  to  bear,"  he  cried; 
"But  with  patience,  day  by  day, 
'Even  this  shall  pass  away." 

Towering  in  the  public  square, 
Twenty  cubits  in  the  air, 
Rose  his  statue  carved  in  stone. 
Then  the  king  disguised,  unknown, 
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Stood  before  his  sculptured  name, 
Musing  meekly/' What  is  fame? 
Fame  is  but  a  slow  decay  — 
'Even  this  shall  pass  away.'  ' 

Struck  with  palsy,  sere  and  old, 
Waiting  at  the  Gates  of  Gold, 
Said  he  with  his  dying  breath, 
"Life  is  clone,  but  what  is  death?' 
Then,  in  answer  to  the  king, 
Fell  a  sunbeam  on  his  ring, 
Showing  by  a  heavenly  ray, 
"  Even  this  shall  pass  away." 


THE    DUOMO. 

Anonymous. 

In   the   busiest  haunts  of  Florence, 
In   the  centre   of  the  mart, 

Worn  as  rarest  of  her  jewels, 
Closest  to  her  throbbing  heart, 

The   Cathedral  stands,  and  o'er  it 
Springs  its  light  aerial  dome, 

As  the  sod  breaks  into  blossom 
Or  the  wave  climbs  into  foam. 

So   the  mighty  master  planned  it ; 

But  his  life's  declining  sun 
Set.   and  saw  it  still  unfinished, 

Saw  his  glory  still  unwon. 
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Yet  to-day,  in  the  broad  plaza, 

Brunelleschi,  carved  in  stone, 
Sits  before  the  great  Duomo 

Keeping  watch  upon  his  own. 

Dead,  he  speaks  through  all  the  ages, 
Speaks  as  Moses  spake  of  old, 

From  the  mighty  marble  tablets, 
To  an  age  of  faith  grown    cold : 

"Planned  in  doubt  and  reared  in   darkness, 

Is  thy  soul's  cathedral  here, 
Left  unfinished  every  fresco, 

Left  unpolished  every  pier. 

Yet,  in  the  Eternal  Florence, 

City  of  the  spirit's  home, 
Shall  thy  life's  full-rounded  purpose 

Rise  like  Brunelleschi's  dome!" 


THE   ROSE  AND   THE   GARDENER. 

Austin  Dobson. 

The  Rose  in  the  garden  slipped  her  bud, 
And  she  laughed  in  the  pride  of  her  youthful  blood 
As  she  thought  of  the  Gardener  standing  by  — 
"  He  is  old  —  so  old  ;  and  he  soon  will  die !  " 

The  full  Rose  waxed  in  the  warm  June  air, 

And  she  spread  and  spread,  till  her  heart  lay  bare, 
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And  she  laughed  once  more  as  she  heard  his  tread, 
"  He  is  older  now.     He  will  soon  be  dead  !  " 

But  the  breeze  in  the  morning  blew,  and  found 
That  the  leaves  of  the  blown  Rose  strewed  the  ground ; 
And  he  came  at  noon,  that  Gardener  old, 
And  he  raked  them  softly  under  the  mould. 

And  I  ivove  the  thing  to  a  random  rhyme, 
For  the  Hose  is  Beauty :  the  Gardener,  Time. 


THE   TWO   MYSTERIES. 

Mary  Mapes  Dodge. 

We  know  not  what  it  is,  dear,  this  sleep  so  deep  and 

still ; 
The  folded  hands,  the  awful  calm,  the  cheek  so  pale  and 

chill ; 
The  lids  that  will  not  lift  again,  though  Ave  may  call 

and  call ; 
The  strange,  white  solitude  of  peace  that  settles  over  all. 

We  know  not  what  it  means,  dear,  this  desolate  heart- 
pain  ; 

This  dread  to  take  our  daily  way,  and  walk  in  it  again  ; 

We  know  not  to  what  other  sphere  the  loved  who  leave 
us  go, 

Nor  why  we're  left  to  wonder  still ;  nor  why  we  do  not 
know. 
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But  this  we  know :  Our  loved  and  dead,  if  they  should 

come  this  day  — 
Should  come  and  ask  us,  "What  is  life  ? "  not  one  of  us 

could  say. 
Life  is  a  mystery  as  deep  as  ever  death  can  be ; 
Yet  oh,  how  sweet  it  is  to  us,  this  life  we  live  and  see ! 

Then    might    they    say  —  these   vanished    ones  —  and 

blessed  is  the  thought ! 
"  So  death  is  sweet  to  us,  beloved !  though  we  may  tell 

ye  naught ; 
We   may  not  tell   it  to  the   quick  —  this  mystery  of 

death  — 
Ye  may  not  tell  us,  if  ye  would,  the  mystery  of  breath." 

The  child  who  enters  life  comes  not  with  knowledge  or 
intent ; 

So  those  who  enter  death  must  go  as  little  children  sent. 

Nothing  is  known.  But  I  believe  that  God  is  over- 
head ; 

And  as  life  is  to  the  living,  so  death  is  to  the  dead. 


THE   KING   AND   THE   POET. 

From  the  German  of  Andreas  Kerner.     Translation  Anonymous. 

Away  in  the  old  cathedral 
Two  coffins  stand  alone  : 

In  one  of  them  sleeps  King  Ottmar, 
And  a  singer  rests  in  one. 
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The  king  sat  once  in  power, 

High  throned  in  his  father's  land ; 

The  crown  still  graces  his  temples, 
The  falchion  his  kingly  hand. 

Bnt  near  the  proud  king,  the  singer 

Is  peacefully  sleeping  on, 
In  his  lifeless  hand  still  clasping 

The  harp  of  the  pious  tone. 

The  castles  around  are  falling, 

The  war-cry  rings  through  the  land, 

The  sword  it  stirreth  never 
There  in  the  dead  king's  hand. 

Blossoms  and  vernal  breezes 
Are  floating  the  vale  along, 

And  the  singer's  harp  is  sounding 
In  never-ending  song ! 


THE   DEW-DROP. 

A  Paraphrase  from  H.  F.  Amiel.     The  Editors. 

;'  Little  pearl  of  crystal  clear, 

Trembling  daughter  of  the  dawn, 
What  dost  thou  on  the  hill-side  here, 
On  these  grasses  bathed  in  morn  ? 

"Before  the  flower,  before  the  bird, 
Before  the  waking  of  the  day, 
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Before  the  earliest  sounds  are  heard, 

What  dost  thou  on  this  mountain  way  ? 

"  What  am  I  doing  on  this  hill  ? 
A  humble  worshipper,  I  shine, 
Offering  myself  when  day  shall  rise 
Pure  to  its  purity  divine. 

"  Thou  knowest  its  ray  is  ne'er  so  bright 
As  when  reflected  in  my  glass, 

And  that  is  why  I  dance  so  light 
And  linger  on  the  blade  of  grass. 

"For  all  the  splendors  of  the  sun 
And  all  the  prism's  colors  clear, 
Within  my  tiny  orb  enshrined, 

Lie  limned  in  my  glistening  tear." 

"  Ah,  how  can  such  magnificence, 

Such  glorious  colors  in  thee  blend  ? 
Dew-drop,  where  lies  thy  secret  power  ? " 
"  'Tis  in  my  purity,  my  friend !  " 


THE   PRESENT. 

Adelaide  A.  Procter. 

Do  not  crouch  to-day  and  worship 
The  old  Past  whose  life  is  fled : 

Hush  your  voice  with  tender  reverence ; 
Crowned  he  lies,  but  cold  and  dead : 
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For  the  Present  reigns  our  monarch, 
With  an  added  weight  of  hours  : 

Honor  her,  for  she  is  mighty ! 
Honor  her,  for  she  is  ours ! 

See  the  shadows  of  his  heroes 

Girt  around  her  cloudy  throne ; 
Every  day  the  ranks  are  strengthened 

By  great  hearts  to  him  unknown ; 
Noble  things  the  great  Past  promised, 

Holy  dreams,  both  strange  and  new ; 
But  the  Present  shall  fulfil  them, 

What  he  promised,  she  shall  do. 

She  inherits  all  his  treasures, 

She  is  heir  to  all  his  fame ; 
And  the  light  that  lightens  round  her 

Is  the  lustre  of  his  name. 
She  is  wise  with  all  his  wisdom, 

Living  on  his  grave  she  stands, 
On  her  brow  she  bears  his  laurels, 

And  his  harvest  in  her  hands. 

Coward,  can  she  reign  and  conquer 

If  we  thus  her  glory  dim  ? 
Let  us  fight  for  her  as  nobly 

As  our  fathers  fought  for  him ! 
God,  who  crowns  the  dying  ages, 

Bids  her  rule,  and  us  obey,  — 
Bids  us  cast  our  lives  before  her, 

Bids  us  serve  the  great  To-day. 
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GUILD'S    SIGNAL. 

Bret  Harte. 

Two  low  whistles,  quaint  and  clear, 
That  was  the  signal  the  engineer  — 

That  was  the  signal  that  Guild,  'tis  said  — 
Gave  to  his  wife  at  Providence, 
As  through  the  sleeping  town,  and  thence, 
Out  in  the  night, 
On  to  the  light, 
Down  past  the  farms,  lying  white,  he  sped ! 

As  a  husband's  greeting,  scant,  no  doubt, 
Yet  to  the  woman  looking  out, 

Watching  and  waiting,  no  serenade, 
Love  song  or  midnight  roundelay, 
Said  what  that  whistle  seemed  to  say : 
"  To  my  trust  true, 
So,  love,  to  you! 
Working  or  waiting,  Good  night !  "  it  said. 

Brisk  young  bagmen,  tourists  fine, 
Old  commuters  along  the  line, 

Brakemen  and  porters,  glanced  ahead, 
Smiled  as  the  signal,  sharp,  intense, 
Pierced  through  the  shadows  of  Providence  — 
"  Nothing  amiss  — 
Nothing  !  —  it  is 
Only  Guild  calling  his  wife,"  they  said. 
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Summer  and  Winter,  the  old  refrain 
Rang  o'er  the  billows  of  ripening  grain, 

Pierced  through  the  budding  boughs  o'erhead, 
Flew  down  the  track  when  the  red  leaves  burned 
Like  living  coals  from  the  engine  spurned ; 
Sang  as  it  flew  : 
"  To  our  trust  true, 
First  of  all  Duty  —  Good  night,"  it  said. 

And  then,  one  night,  it  was  heard  no  more, 
From  Stonington  over  Rhode  Island  shore, 

And  the  folk  in  Providence  smiled  and  said, 
As  they  turned  in  their  beds,  "  The  engineer 
Has  once  forgotten  his  midnight  cheer." 
One  only  knew 
To  his  trust  true 
Guild  lay  under  his  engine,  dead. 


JAFFAR:    AN   EASTERN    TRADITION. 

Leigh  Hunt. 

Jaffar,  the  Barmecide,  the  good  vizier, 

The  poor  man's  hope,  the  friend  without  a  peer,  - 

Jaffar  was  dead,  slain  by  a  doom  unjust ! 

And  guilty  Haroun,  sullen  with  mistrust 

Of  what  the  good  and  e'en  the  bad  might  say, 

Ordained  that  no  man  living,  from  that  day, 

Should  dare  to  speak  his  name,  on  pain  of  death 

All  Araby  and  Persia  held  their  breath. 
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All  but  the  brave  Mondeer.     He,  proud  to  show 
How  far  for  love  a  grateful  soul  could  go, 
And  facing  death  for  very  scorn  and  grief 
(For  his  great  heart  wanted  a  great  relief), 
Stood  forth  in  Bagdad  daily  in  the  square, 
Where  once  had  stood  a  happy  house ;  and  there 
Harangued  the  tremblers  at  the  scimitar 
On  all  they  owed  to  the  divine  Jaffar. 

"  Bring  me  the  man  !  "  the  caliph  cried.  —  The  man 

Was  brought,  was  gazed  upon.     The  mutes  began 

To  bind  his  arms.     "  Welcome,  brave  cords  !  "  cried  he  ; 

"  From  bonds  far  worse  Jaffar  delivered  me  ; 

From  wants,  from  shames,  from  loveless  household  fears  ; 

Made  a  man's  eyes  friends  with  delicious  tears  ; 

Restored  me,  loved  me,  put  me  on  a  par 

With  his  great  self  —  How  can  I  pay  Jaffar?" 

Haroun,  who  felt  that  on  a  soul  like  this 

The  mightiest  vengeance  could  but  fall  amiss, 

Now  deigned  to  smile,  as  one  great  lord  of  fate 

Might  smile  upon  another  half  as  great, 

And  said  :  "  Let  worth  grow  frenzied,  if  it  will ; 

The  caliph's  judgment  shall  be  master  still. 

Go ;  and,  since  gifts  thus  move  thee,  take  this  gem, 

The  richest  in  the  Tartar's  diadem, 

And  hold  the  giver  as  thou  deemest  fit." 

"  Gifts  !  "  cried  the  friend.     He  took ;  and,  holding  it 
High  toward  the  heaven,  as  though  to  meet  his  star, 
Exclaimed,  "  This,  too,  I  owe  to  thee,  Jaffar !  " 
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THE   HERMIT. 

George  Eliot. 

There  was  a  holy  hermit 

Who   counted  all  things  loss 
For  Christ  his  Master's  glory : 

He  made  an  ivory  cross, 
And  as  he  knelt  before  it, 

And  wept  his  murdered  Lord, 
The  ivory  turned  to  iron, 

The  cross  became  a  sword. 

The   tears  that  fell  upon  it, 

They  turned  to  red,  red  rust, 
The  tears  that  fell  from  off  it 

Made  writing  in  the  dust. 
The  holy  hermit,  gazing, 

Saw  words  upon  the  ground  : 
"  The  sword  be  red  forever 

With  the  blood  of  false  Mahound. 


TIRED   MOTHERS. 

May  Riley  Smith. 

A  little  elbow  leans  upon  your  knee, 

Your  tired  knee,  that  has  so  much  to  bear ; 

A  child's  dear  eyes  are  looking  lovingly 
From  underneath  a  thatch  of  tangled  hair. 

Perhaps  you  do  not  heed  the  velvet  touch 
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Of  warm,  moist  fingers,  folding  yours  so  tight ; 
You  do  not  prize  this  blessing  over  much, 
You  almost  are  too  tired  to  pray  to-night. 

But  it  is  blessedness  !     A  year  ago 

I  did  not  see  it  as  I  do  to-day,  — 
We  are  so  dull  and  thankless ;  and  too  slow 

To  catch  the  sunshine  till  it  slips  away. 
And  now  it  seems  surpassing  strange  to  me, 

That,  while  I  wore  the  badge  of  motherhood, 
I  did  not  kiss  more  oft,  and  tenderly, 

The  little  child  that  brought  me  only  good. 

And  if,  some  night  when  you  sit  down  to  rest, 

You  miss  this  elbow  from  your  tired  knee ; 
This  restless,  curling  head  from  off  your  breast, 

This  lisping  tongue  that  chatters  constantly; 
If  from  your  own  the  dimpled  hands  had  slipped, 

And  ne'er  would  nestle  in  your  palm  again ; 
If  the  white  feet  into  their  grave  had  tripped, 

I  could  not  blame  you  for  your  heartache  then 

I  wonder  so  that  mothers  ever  fret 

At  little  children  clinging  at  their  gown  ; 
Or  that  the  footprints,  when  the  days  are  wet, 

Are  ever  black  enough  to  make  them  frown. 
If  I  could  find  a  little  muddy  boot, 

Or  cap,  or  jacket,  on  my  chamber  floor; 
If  I  could  kiss  a  rosy,  restless  foot, 

And  hear  it  patter  in  my  house  once  more  ; 
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If  I  could  mend  a  broken  cart  to-day, 

To-morrow  make  a  kite,  to  reach  the  sky  — 
There  is  no  woman  in  God's  world  could  say 

She  was  more  blissfully  content  than  I. 
But  ah !  the  dainty  pillow  next  my  own 

Is  never  rumpled  by  a  shining  head ; 
My  singing  birdling  from  its  nest  is  flown ; 

The  little  boy  I  used  to  kiss  is  dead ! 


EVEN   IN   A   PALACE. 
I. 

Marcus  Aureuus. 

Such  as  are  thy  habitual  thoughts,  such  also  will  lie 
the  character  of  thy  mind ;  for  the  soul  is  dyed  by  the 
thoughts.  Dye  it  then  with  a  continuous  series  of  such 
thoughts  as  these :  for  instance,  that  where  a  man  can 
live,  there  he  can  also  live  well.  But  he  must  live  in  a 
palace :  well,  then,  he  can  also  live  well  in  a  palace. 


EVEN   IN   A   PALACE. 
ii. 

Matthew  Arnold. 

"  Even  in  a  'palace,  life  may  he  led  ivell  !  " 
So  spake  the  imperial  Sage,  purest  of  men, 
Marcus  Aurelius.     But  the  stifling  den 
Of  common  life,  where,  crowded  up  pell-mell, 
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Our  freedom  for  a  little  bread  we  sell, 
And  drudge  under  some  foolish  master's  ken, 
Who  rates  us  if  we  peer  outside  our  pen  — 
Matched  with  a  palace,  is  not  this  a  hell  ? 

"  Even  in  a  palace  !  "     On  his  truth  sincere 
Who  spoke  those  words  no  shadow  ever  came, 
And  when  my  ill-schooled  spirit  is  aflame, 

Some  nobler,  ampler  stage  of  life  to  win, 

I'll  stop,  and  say  :  "  There  were  no  succor  here ! 

The  aids  to  noble  life  are  all  within." 


COMPLAINT   OF   THE    BIRD    IN   A    DARK    ROOM. 

Je\n  Paul  Richter. 

"Ah!"  sighed  the  imprisoned  bird,  "how  unhappy 
were  I  in  my  eternal  night,  bat  for  those  melodious 
tones  which  sometimes  make  their  way  to  me  like 
beams  of  light  from  afar,  and  cheer  my  gloomy  day. 
But  I  will  myself  repeat  these  heavenly  melodies  like 
an  echo,  until  I  have  stamped  them  in  my  heart ;  and 
so  I  shall  be  able  to  comfort  myself  in  my  darkness  !  " 

Thus  spoke  the  little  warbler  and  soon  had  learned 
the  sweet  airs  that  were  sung  to  it  with  voice  and 
instrument.  That  done,  the  curtain  was  raised ;  for 
the  darkness  had  been  purposely  contrived  to  assist  in 
its  instruction.  0  man  !  how  often  dost  thou  complain 
of  overshadowing  grief  and  of   darkness  resting  upon 
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thy  days !  And  yet  what  cause  for  complaint,  unless 
indeed  thou  hast  failed  to  learn  wisdom  from  suffering  ? 
Is  not  the  whole  sum  of  human  life  a  veiling  and  an 
obscuring  of  the  immortal  spirit  of  man  ?  Then  first, 
when  the  fleshly  curtain  falls  away,  may  it  soar  upward 
into  a  region  of  happier  melodies  ! 


THE   BOY   AND   THE   ANGEL. 

Robert  Browning. 

Mokning,  evening,  noon,  and  night, 
"  Praise  God  !  "  sang  Theocrite. 

Then  to  his  poor  trade  he  turned, 
Whereby  the  daily  meal  was  earned. 

Hard  he  labored,  long  and  well : 
O'er  his  work  the  boy's  curls  fell. 

But  ever,  at  each  period, 

He  stopped  and  sang,  "  Praise  God  !  " 

Then  back  again  his  curls  he  threw, 
And  cheerful  turned  to  work  anew. 

Said  Blaise,  the  listening  monk.  k-  Well  done  ; 
I  doubt  not  thou  art  heard,  my  son, 

"  As  well  as  if  thy  voice  to-day 

Were  praising  God,  the  Pope's  great  way. 
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"  This  Easter  Day,  the  Pope  at  Rome 
Praises  God  from  Peter's  dome." 

Said  Theocrite,  "  Would  God  that  I 

Might  praise  Him,  that  great  way,  and  die  ! ' 

Night  passed,  day  shone  ; 
And  Theocrite  was  gone. 

With  God  a  day  endures  alway  : 
A  thousand  years  are  but  a  day. 

God  said  in  heaven,  "  Nor  day  nor  night 
Now  brings  the  voice  of  my  delight." 

Then  Gabriel,  like  a  rainbow's  birth, 
Spread  his  wings  and  sank  to  earth  ; 

Entered,  in  flesh,  the  empty  cell, 

Lived  there,  and  played  the  craftsman  well ; 

And  morning,  evening,  noon,  and  night, 
Praised  God  in  place  of  Theocrite. 

And  from  a  boy,  to  youth  he  grew  ; 
The  man  put  off  the  stripling's  hue  ; 

The  man  matured  and  fell  away 
Into  the  season  of  decay  ; 

And  ever  o'er  the  trade  he  bent, 
And  ever  lived  on  earth  content. 
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(He  did  God's  will ;  to  him,  all  one 
If  on  the  earth  or  in  the  sun.) 

God  said,  "  A  praise  is  in  mine  ear ; 
There  is  no  doubt  in  it,  no  fear  : 

"  So  sing  old  worlds,  and  so 

New  worlds  that  from  my  footstool  go. 

"  Clearer  loves  sound  other  ways  : 
I  miss  my  little  human  praise." 

Then  forth  sprang  Gabriel's  wings,  off  fell 
The  flesh  disguise,  remained  the  cell. 

'Twas  Easter  Day  :  he  flew  to  Rome, 
And  paused  above  Saint  Peter's  dome. 

In  the  tiring-room  close  by 
The  great  outer  gallery, 

With  his  holy  vestments  dight, 
Stood  the  new  Pope,  Theocrite : 

And  all  his  past  career 
Came  back  upon  him  clear, 

Since  when,  a  boy,  he  plied  his  trade, 
Till  on  his  life  the  sickness  weighed ; 

And  in  his  cell,  when  death  drew  near, 
An  angel  in  a  dream  brought  cheer : 
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And  rising  from  the  sickness  drear 
He  grew  a  priest,  and  now  stood  here. 

To  the  East  with  praise  he  turned. 
And  on  his  sight  the  angel  burned. 

"  I  bore  thee  from  thy  craftsman's  cell, 
And  set  thee  here  :  I  did  not  well. 

"  Vainly  I  left  my  angel-sphere, 
Vain  was  thy  dream  of  many  a  year. 

"  Thy  voice's  praise  seemed  weak :  it  dropped 
Creation's  chorus  stopjDed! 

"  Go  back  and  praise  again 
The  early  way,  while  I  remain. 

"  With  that  weak  voice  of  our  disdain 
Take  up  creation's  pausing  strain. 

"  Back  to  the  cell  and  poor  employ, 
Resume  the  craftsman  and  the  boy !  " 

Theocrite  grew  old  at  home  ; 

A  new  Pope  dwelt  in  Peter's  dome. 

One  vanished  as  the  other  died, 
They  sought  God  side  by  side. 
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THE   HIGH   TIDE   ON   THE   COAST   OF  LINCOI^- 

SHIRE. 

Jean  Ingelow. 

The  old  mayor  climbed  the  belfry  tower, 

The  ringers  ran  by  two,  by  three  ; 
"  Pull,  if  ye  never  pulled  before ; 

Good  ringers,  pull  your  best,"  quoth  he. 
"  Play  uppe,  play  uppe,  0  Boston  bells  ! 
Ply  all  your  changes,  all  your  swells, 

Play  uppe  <  The  Brides  of  Enderby  ! '  " 

Men  say  it  was  a  stolen  tyde,  — 

The  Lord  that  sent  it,  He  knows  all ; 

But  in  myne  ears  doth  still  abide 
The  message  that  the  bells  let  fall : 

And  there  was  nought  of  strange,  beside 

The  flights  of  mews  and  peewits  pied, 
By  millions  crouched  on  the  old  sea  wall. 

I  sat  and  spun  within  the  doore, 

My  thread  brake  off,  I  raised  myne  eyes  • 

The  level  sun,  like  ruddy  ore, 
Lay  sinking  in  the  barren  skies; 

And  dark  against  day's  golden  death 

She  moved  where  Lindis  wandereth,  — , 

My  Sonne's  faire  wife,  Elizabeth. 

"  Cusha  !  Cusha  !  Cusha  !  "  calling, 
Ere  the  early  dews  were  falling, 
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Farre  away  I  heard  her  song. 
"  Cusha  !  Cusha  !  "  all  along; 
Where  the  reedy  Lindis  floweth, 

Floweth,  floweth, 
From  the  meads  where  melick  groweth 
Faintly  came  her  milking  song.  — 

"  Cusha  !  Cusha  !  Cusha  !  "  calling, 
"  For  the  dews  will  soone  be  falling ; 
Leave  your  meadow  grasses  mellow, 

Mellow,  mellow ; 
Quit  your  cowslips,  cowslips  yellow  ; 
Come  uppe,  Whitefoot,  come  uppe,  Lightfoot, 
Quit  the  stalks  of  parsley  hollow, 

Hollow,  hollow ; 
Come  uppe,  Jetty,  rise  and  follow, 
From  the  clovers  lift  your  head  ; 
Come  uppe,  Whitefoot,  come  uppe,  Lightfoot, 
Come  uppe,  Jetty,  rise  and  follow, 
Jetty,  to  the  milking  shed !  " 

If  it  be  long,  aye,  long  ago, 

When  I  beginne  to  think  howe  long, 

Againe,  I  hear  the  Lindis  flow, 

Swift  as  an  arrowe,  sharpe  and  strong ; 

And  all  the  aire  it  seemeth  mee 

Bin  full  of  floating  bells  (sayth  shee), 

That  ring  the  tune  of  Euderby. 

Alle  fresh  the  level  pasture  lay, 
And  not  a  shadowe  mote  be  seene, 
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Save  where  full  fyve  good  miles  away 

The  steeple  towered  from  out  the  greene  ; 
And  lo  !   the  great  bell  farre  and  wide 
Was  heard  in  all  the  country  side 
That  Saturday  at  eventide. 

The  swannerds  where  their  sedges  are 
Moved  on  in  sunset's  golden  breath, 

The  shepherde  lads  I  heard  a  farre, 
And  my  Sonne's  wife,  Elizabeth ; 

Till  floating  o'er  the  grassy  sea 

Came  downe  that  kindly  message  free, 

The  "  Brides  of  Mavis  Enderby." 

Then  some  looked  uppe  into  the  sky. 
And  all  along  where  Lindis  flows 

To  where  the  goodly  vessels  lie, 

And  where  the  lordly  steeple  shows. 

They  sayde,  "  And  why  should  this  thing  be, 

What  danger  lowers  by  land  or  sea  ? 

They  ring  the  tune  of  Enderby  ! 

"  For  evil  news  from  Mablethorpe, 

Of  pyrate  galleys  warping  down  ; 
For  shippes  ashore  beyond  the  scorpe, 

They  have  not  spared  to  wake  the  towne ; 
But  while  the  west  bin  red  to  see, 
And  storms  be  none,  and  pyrates  flee, 
Why  ring  <  The  Brides  of  Enderby  '  ?  " 
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I  looked  without,  and  lo  !   my  sonne 

Came  riding  downe  with  might  and  main. 

He  raised  a  shout  as  he  drew  on, 
Till  all  the  welkin  rang  again, 

"  Elizabeth  !  Elizabeth  !  " 

(A  sweeter  woman  ne'er  drew  breath 

Than  my  Sonne's  wife,  Elizabeth.) 

"  The  olde  sea  wall  (he  cried)  is  downe, 

The  rising  tide  comes  on  apace, 
And  boats  adrift  in  yonder  towne 

Go  sailing  uppe  the  market-place." 
He  shook  as  one  that  looks  on  death : 
"  God  save  you,  mother  !  "  straight  he  saith ; 
"  Where  is  my  wife,  Elizabeth  ?  " 

"  Good  sonne,  where  Lindis  winds  away 
With  her  two  bairns  I  marked  her  long ; 

And  ere  yon  bells  beganne  to  play, 
Afar  I  heard  her  milking  song." 

He  looked  across  the  grassy  sea, 

To  right,  to  left,  "  Ho,  Enderby  !  " 

They  rang  "  The  Brides  of  Enderby  !  " 

With  that  he  cried  and  beat  his  breast ; 

For  lo  !  along  the  river's  bed 
A  mighty  eygre  reared  his  crest, 

And  uppe  the  Lindis  raging  sped. 
It  swept  with  thunderous  noises  loud ; 
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Shaped  like  a  curling  snow-white  cloud, 
Or  like  a  demon  in  a  shroud. 

And  rearing  Lindis  backward  pressed, 

Shook  all  her  trembling  bankes  amaine  ; 
Then  madly  at  the  eygre's  breast 

Flung  uppe  her  weltering  walls  again. 
Then  bankes  came  downe  with  ruin  and  rout,— 
Then  beaten  foam  flew  round  about,  — 
Then  all  the  mighty  floods  were  out. 

So  farre,  so  fast  the  eygre  drave, 
The  heart  had  hardly  time  to  beat, 

Before  a  shallow  seething  wave 
Sobbed  in  the  grasses  at  our  feet ; 

The  feet  had  hardly  time  to  flee 

Before  it  brake  against  the  knee, 

And  all  the  world  was  in  the  sea. 

Upon  the  roofe  we  sate  that  night ; 

The  noise  of  bells  went  sweeping  by  ; 
I  marked  the  lofty  beacon  light 

Stream  from  the  church-tower  red  and  high, 
A  lurid  mark  and  dread  to  see  ; 
And  awesome  bells  they  were  to  mee, 
That  in  the  dark  rang  "  Enderby." 

They  rang  the  sailor  lads  to  guide 

From  roofe  to  roofe  who  fearless  rowed  ; 

And  I,  —  my  sonne  was  at  my  side. 
And  yet  the  ruddy  beacon  glowed : 
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And  yet  he  moaned  beneath  his  breath, 
"  0  come  in  life,  or  come  in  death  ! 

0  lost !  my  love,  Elizabeth." 

And  didst  thou  visit  him  no  more  ? 

Thou  didst,  thou  diclsj^  my  daughter  deare ! 
The  waters  laid  thee  at  his  cloore, 

Ere  yet  the  early  dawn  was  clear, 
Thy  pretty  bairns  in  fast  embrace, 
The  lifted  sun  shone  on  thy  face, 
Downe  drifted  to  thy  dwelling-place. 

That  flow  strewed  wrecks  about  the  grass  ; 

That  ebbe  swept  out  the  flocks  to  sea  ; 
A  fatal  ebbe  and  flow,  alas ! 

To  manye  more  than  myne  and  me  : 
But  each  will  mourn  his  own  (she  saith). 
And  sweeter  woman  ne'er  drew  breath 
Than  my  Sonne's  wife,  Elizabeth. 

1  shall  never  hear  her  more 
By  the  reedy  Lindis'  shore, 

"  Cusha,  Cusha,  Cusha  !  "  calling, 
Ere  the  early  dews  be  falling ; 
I  shall  never  hear  her  song, 
"  Cusha,  Cusha  !  "  all  along, 
Where  the  sunny  Lindis  floweth, 

Goeth,  floweth  ; 
From  the  meads  where  melick  groweth. 
When  the  water  winding  down, 
Onward  floweth  to  the  town. 
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I  shall  never  see  her  more 

Where  the  reeds  and  rushes  quiver, 

Shiver,  quiver  : 
Stand  beside  the  sobbing  river, 
Sobbing,  throbbing,  in  its  falling, 
To  the  sandy  lonesome  shore  ; 
I  shall  never  hear  her  calling, 
"  Leave  your  meadow  grasses  mellow, 

Mellow,  mellow ; 
Quit  your  cowslips,  cowslips  yellow ; 
Come  uppe,  Whitefoot,  come  uppe,  Lightfoot ; 
Quit  your  pipes  of  parsley  hollow, 

Hollow,  hollow ; 
Come  uppe,  Lightfoot,  rise  and  follow  ; 

Lightfoot,  Whitefoot, 
From  your  clovers  lift  the  head ; 
Come  uppe,  Jetty,  follow,  follow, 
Jetty,  to  the  milking  shed." 


DEAD    IN    THE    SIERRAS. 

Joaquin  Miller. 

His  footprints  have  failed  us : 
Where  berries  are  red 

And  madronas  are  rankest 
The  hunter  is  dead. 


The  grizzly  may  pass 
By  his  half-open  door 
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May  pass  and  repass 
On  his  path  as  of  yore. 

The  panther  may  crouch 
In  the  leaves  on  his  limb ; 

May  scream  and  may  scream 
It  is  nothing  to  him. 

Prone,  bearded,  and  breasted, 
Like  columns  of  stone, 

And  tall  as  a  pine, 

As  a  pine  overthrown. 

His  camp-fire's  gone  : 
What  else  can  be  done 

Than  let  him  sleep  on 
In  the  light  of  the  sun  ? 

Ay,  tombless,  —  what  of  it  ? 

Marble  is  dust, 
Cold  and  repellent ; 

And  iron  is  rust. 


BREAK,  BREAK,  BREAK! 

Alfred  Tennyson. 

Break,  break,  break, 

On  thy  cold  gray  stones,  0  sea! 
And  I  would  that  my  tongue  could  utter 

The  thoughts  that  arise  in  me. 
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0  well  for  the  fisherman's  boy 

That  he  shouts  with  his  sister  at  play  ! 

0  well  for  the  sailor  lad 

That   he  sings  in  his  boat  on  the  bay ! 

And  the  stately  ships  go  on 

To  the  haven  under  the  hill  : 
But  0  for  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand, 

And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still ! 

Break,  break,  break, 

At  the  foot  of  thy  crags,  0  sea  ! 
But  the  tender  grace  of  a  day  that  is  dead 

Will  never  come  back  to  me. 


THE   PASSAGE. 

JOHANN    LuDWIG   UhLAND.      TRANSLATED    BY    MlSS   AuSTEN. 

Many  a  year  is  in  its  grave 
Since  I  crossed  this  restless  wave, 
And  the  evening,  fair  as  ever, 
Shines  on  ruin,  rock,  and  river. 

Then,  in  this  same  boat,  beside, 
Sat  two  comrades,  old  and  tried ; 
One  with  all  a  father's  truth, 
One  with  all  the  fire  of  youth. 

One  on  earth  in  science  wrought, 
And  his  grave  in  silence  sought ; 
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But  the  younger^  brighter  form, 
Passed  in  battle  and  in  storm. 

So,  whene'er  I  turn  mine  eye 

Back  upon  the  days  gone  by, 

Saddening  thoughts  of  friends  come  o'er  me, 

Friends  who  closed  their  course  before  me. 

Yet  what  binds  us,  friend  to  friend, 
But  that  soul  with  soul  can  blend  ? 
Soul-like  were  those  hours  of  yore  — 
Let  us  walk  in  soul  once  more  ! 

Take,  0  boatman,  twice  thy  fee !  — 
Take,  —  I  give  it  willingly  — 
For,  invisible  to  thee, 
Spirits  twain  have  crossed  with  me. 


HANNAH    BINDING   SHOES. 

Lucy  Larcom. 

Poor  lone  Hannah, 
Sitting  at  the  window,  binding  shoes ! 

Faded,  wrinkled, 
Sitting,  stitching,  in  a  mournful  muse. 
Bright-eyed  beauty  once  was  she, 
When  the  bloom  was  on  the  tree  ;  — 
Spriug  and  winter, 
Hannah's  at  the  window,  binding  shoes. 
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Not  a  neighbor 
Passing,  nod  or  answer  will  refuse 

To  her  whisper, 
"  Is  there  from   the  fishers  any  news  ? " 
Oh,  her  heart's  adrift  with  one 
On  an  endless  voyage  gone ;  — 
Night  and  morning, 
Hannah's  at  the  window,  binding  shoes. 

Fair  young  Hannah, 
Ben,  the  sunburnt  fisher,  gaily  woos ; 

Hale  and   clever, 
For  a  willing  heart  and  hand  he  sues. 
May-day  skies  are  all  aglow, 
And  the  waves  are  laughing  so! 
For  her  wedding 
Hannah  leaves  her  window  and  her  shoes. 

May  is  passing; 
'  Mid   the  apple-boughs  a   pigeon   coos ; 

Hannah  shudders, 
For  the  mild  south-wester  mischief  brews. 
Round  the  rocks  of  Marblehead, 
Outward  bound  a  schooner  sped ; 
Silent,  lonesome, 
Hannah's  at  the  window,  binding  shoes. 

"lis  November : 
Now  no  tear  her  wasted  cheek  bedews, 

From  Newfoundland 
Not  a  sail  returning  will  she  lose, 
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Whispering  hoarsely  :  "  Fishermen, 
Have  you,  have  you  heard  of  Ben  ?  " 
Old  with  watching, 
Hannah's  at  the  window,  binding  shoes. 

Twenty  winters 
Bleak  and  drear  the  ragged  shore  she  views, 

Twenty  seasons  ! 
Never  one  has  brought  her  any  news, 
Still  her  dim  eyes  silently 
Chase  the  white   sails  o'er   the  sea ;  — 
Hopeless,  faithful, 
Hannah's  at  the  window,  binding  shoes. 


HOPE,  FAITH,  AND  LOVE. 

Friedrich  Schiller. 

There  are  three  lessons  I  would  write  — 
Three  words,  as  with  a  burning  pen, 

In  tracings  of  eternal  light, 
Upon  the  hearts  of  men. 

Have  Hope  !     Though  clouds  environ  round, 
And  gladness  hides  her  face  in  scorn, 

Put  off  the  shadow  from  thy  brow  — 
No  night  but  hath  its  morn. 

Have  Faith!     Where'er  thy  bark  is  driven  — 
The  calm's  disport,  the  tempest's  mirth  — 

Know  this :   God  rules  the  hosts  of  heaven, 
The  inhabitants  of  earth. 
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Have  Love  !     Not  love  alone  for  one ; 

But  man,  as  man,  thy  brother  call ; 
And  scatter,  like  the  circling  sun, 

Thy  charities  on  all ! 

Thus  grave  these  lessons  on  thy  soul  — 

Hope,  Faith,  and  Love  — ■  and  thou  shalt  find 

Strength  when  life's  surges  rudest  roll, 
Light  when  thou  else  wert  blind. 


HASTE   NOT,   REST  NOT! 

Johann  Wolfgang  von  Goethe. 

Without  haste  !  without  rest ! 
Bind  the  motto  to  thy  breast ; 
Bear  it  with  thee  as  a  spell ; 
Storm  or  sunshine,  guard  it  well ! 
Heed  not  flowers  that  round  thee  bloom, 
Bear  it  onward  to  the  tomb ! 

Haste  not !     Let  no  thoughtless  deed 
Mar  for  aye  the  spirit's  speed ! 
Ponder  well,  and  know  the  right, 
Onward  then,  with  all  thy  might ! 
Haste  not !     Years  cannot  atone 
For  one  reckless  action  done. 

Rest  not !     Life  is  sweeping  by, 
Go  and  dare  before  you  die ; 
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Something  mighty  and  sublime 
Leave  behind  to  conquer  time  ! 
Glorious  'tis  to  live  for  aye 
When  these  forms  have  passed  away. 
Haste  not !  rest  not !  calmly  wait ; 
Meekly  bear  the  storms  of  fate  ! 
Duty  be  thy  polar  guide  ;  — 
Do  the  right,  whate'er  betide ! 
Haste  not !  rest  not !  conflicts  past, 
God  shall  crown  thy  work  at  last. 


GALILEO. 

Edward  Everett. 

Galileo,  the  astronomer,  for  avowing  his  belief  that  the  earth  moves 
round  the  sun,  was  twice  persecuted  by  the  Inquisition  and  compelled  to 
retract  his  utterances.  After  his  recantation  he  repeated  in  a  low  tone  : 
"  It  does  move." 

Yes,  noble  Galileo,  thou  art  right.  "  It  does  move." 
Bigots  may  make  thee  recant  it,  but  it  moves  neverthe- 
less. Yes,  the  earth  moves,  and  the  planets  move,  and 
the  mighty  waters  move,  and  the  great  sweeping  tides 
of  air  move,  and  the  empires  of  men  move,  and  the 
world  of  thought  moves,  ever  onward  and  upward,  to 
higher  facts  and  bolder  theories.  The  Inquisition  may 
seal  thy  lips,  but  they  can  no  more  stop  the  progress  of 
the  great  truths  propounded  by  Copernicus,  and  demon- 
strated by  thee,  than  they  can  stop  the  revolving  earth. 

Close,  now,  venerable  sage,  that  sightless,  tearful  eye  : 
it  has  seen  what  man  never  before  saw :  it  has  seen 
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enough.  Hang  up  that  poor  little  spy-glass;  it  has 
done  its  work.  Not  Herschel  nor  Rosse  has,  compara- 
tively, done  more.  Franciscans  and  Dominicans  deride 
thy  discoveries  now  ;  but  the  time  will  come  when,  from 
two  hundred  observatories  in  Europe  and  America,  the 
glorious  artillery  of  science  shall  nightly  assault  the 
skies ;  but  they  shall  gain  no  conquests  in  those  glitter- 
ing fields  before  which  thine  shall  be  forgotten. 

Rest  in  peace,  great  Columbus  of  the  heavens  ; — like 
him,  scorned,  persecuted,  broken-hearted !  In  other 
ages,  in  distant  hemispheres,  when  the  votaries  of  sci- 
ence, with  solemn  acts  of  consecration,  shall  dedicate 
their  stately  edifices  to  the  cause  of  knowledge  and 
truth,  thy  name  shall  be  mentioned  with  honor. 


VIRTUE. 

George  Herbert. 

Sweet  day !  so  cool,  so  calm,  so  bright, 

The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky, 

The  dew  shall  weep  thy  fall  to-night ; 

For  thou  must  die. 

Sweet  rose !  whose  hue,  angry  and  brave, 

Bids  the  rash  gazer  wipe  his  eye, 
Thy  root  is  ever  in  the  grave, 
And  thou  must  die. 

Sweet  spring !  full  of  sweet  days  and  roses, 
A  box  where  sweets  compacted  lie, 
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My  music  shows  ye  have  your  closes, 
And  all  must  die. 

Only  a  sweet  and  virtuous  soul, 

Like  seasoned  timber,  never  gives, 
But,  though  the  whole  world  turn  to  coal, 
Then  chiefly  lives. 


LINES   FOUND   IN   THE   HAND   OF    THE    STATUE 

OF   NIGHT   AT   FLORENCE   IN   THE 

SIXTEENTH   CENTURY. 

Giovanni  Strozzi.    Translation  Anonymous. 

Caeved  by  an  Angel  in  this  marble  white 
Sweetly  reposing,  lo,  the  Goddess  Night ! 
Calmly  she  sleeps  and  so  must  living  be  — 
Awake  her  gently  —  she  will  speak  to  thee. 


MICHAEL   ANGELO'S   REPLY. 

Translation  Anonymous. 

Grateful  is  sleep  while  wrong  and  shame  survive, 
More  grateful  still  in  senseless  stone  to  live ; 
Gladly  both  sight  and  hearing  I  forego. 
Oh  then  awake  me  not  —  Hush  !     Whisper  low  ! 
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"POVERI!  POVERISP' 

"  Feed  my  sheep." 

Joaquin  Miller. 

Come,  let  us  ponder;  it  is  fit  — 

Born  of  the  poor,  born  to  the  poor. 

The  poor  of  purse,  the  poor  of  wit, 

Were  first  to  find  God's  opened  door  — 

Were  first  to  climb  the  ladder,  round  by  round, 

That  fell  from  heaven's  door  unto  the  ground. 

God's  poor  came  first,  the  very  first ! 

God's  poor  were  first  to  see,  to  hear, 
To  feel  the  light  of  heaven  burst 

Full  on  their  faces.     Far  or  near, 
His  poor  were  first  to  follow,  first  to  fall ! 
What  if  at  last  his  poor  stand  first  of  all  ? 


THE   VICTIM. 

Alfred  Tennyson. 

A  plague  upon  the  people  fell, 

A  famine  after  laid  them  low, 
Then  thorpe  and  byre  arose  in  fire, 

For  on  them  brake  the  sudden  foe ; 
So  thick  they  died  the  people  cried, 

"The  gods  are  moved  against  the  land. 
The  priest  in  horror  about  his  altar 

To  Thor  and  Odin  lifted  a  hand  : 
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"  Help  us  from  famine 
And  plague  and  strife  ! 

What  would jrou  have  of  us? 
Human  life  ? 

Were  it  our  nearest, 

Were  it  our  dearest, 

(Answer,  oh,  answer) 
We  give  you  his  life  !  " 

But  still  the  foeman  spoiled  and  burned, 

And  cattle  died,  and  deer  in  wood, 
And  bird  in  air,  and  fishes  turned 

And  whitened  all  the  rolling  flood  ; 
And  dead  men  lay  all  over  the  way, 

Or  down  in  a  furrow  scathed  with  flame  ; 
And  ever  and  aye  the  priesthood  moaned 
Till  at  last  it  seemed  that  an  answer  came 
"  The  King  is  happy 
In  child  and  wife ; 
Take  you  his  dearest, 
Give  us  a  life  !  " 

The  priest  went  out  by  heath  and  hill ; 

The  King  wras  hunting  in  the  wild ; 
They  found  the  mother  sitting  still ; 

She  cast  her  arms  about  the  child. 
The  child  was  only  eight  summers  old. 

His  beauty  still  with  his  years  increased, 
His  face  was  ruddy,  his  hair  was  gold, 

He  seemed  a  victim  due  to  the  priest. 
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The  priest  beheld  him, 

And  cried  with  joy, 
"  The  gods  have  answered: 

We  give  them  the  boy  !  " 

The  King  returned  from  out  the  wild, 

He  bore  but  little  game  in  hand ; 
The  mother  said,  "  They  have  taken  the  child 

To  spill  his  blood  and  heal  the  land ; 
The  land  is  sick,  the  people  diseased, 

And  blight  and  famine  on  all  the  lea ; 
The  holy  gods,  they  must  be  appeased, 
So  I  pray  you  tell  the  truth  to  me. 
They  have  taken  our  son, 
They  will  have  his  life. 
Is  he  your  dearest? 
Or  I,  the  wife?" 

The  King  bent  low,  with  hand  on  brow, 

He  stayed  his  arms  upon  his  knee  : 
"  0  wife,  what  use  to  answer  now  ? 

For  now  the  priest  has  judged  for  me." 
The  King  was  shaken  with  holy  fear ; 

"The  gods,"  he  said,  "-would  have  chosen  well; 
Yet  both  are  near,  and  both  are  dear ; 
And  which  the  dearest  I  cannot  tell !  " 
But  the  priest  was  happy, 

His  victim  won  ; 
ei  We  have  his  dearest, 
His  only  son  !" 
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The  rites  prepared,  the  victim  bared, 

The  knife  uprising  toward  the  blow, 
To  the  altar-stone  she  sprang  alone, 

"  Me,  not  my  darling,  no  !  " 
He  caught  her  away,  with  a  sudden  cry : 

Suddenly  from  him  brake  his  wife, 
And  shrieking,  "  /  am  his  dearest,  I  — 
Jam  his  dearest !  "  rushed  on  the  knife. 
And  the  priest  was  happy : 
"  0  Father  Odin  ! 

We  give  you  a  life. 
Which  was  his  nearest  ? 
Who  was  his  dearest  ?     . 
The  gods  have  answered ; 
We  give  them  the  wife  !  " 


THE   GIFTS    OF   GOD. 

George  Herbert. 

When  God  at  first  made  man, 
Having  a  glass  of  blessings  standing  by, 
"  Let  us,"  He  said,  "pour  on  him  all  we  can : 
Let  the  world's  riches  which  dispersed  lie 

Contract  into  a  span." 

So  strength  first  made  a  way ; 
Then  beauty  flowed,  then  wisdom,  honor,  pleasure ; 
When  almost  all  was  out,  God  made  a  stay, 
Perceivings  that  alone  of  all  His  treasure 

Rest  in  the  bottom  lay. 
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"  For  if  I  should,"  said  He, 
"  Bestow  this  jewel  also  on  my  creature, 
He  would  adore  my  gifts  instead  of  me, 
And  rest  in  Nature,  not  the  God  of  Nature ; 

So  both  should  losers  be. 

"  Yet  let  him  keep  the  rest, 
But  keep  them  with  repining  restlessness ; 
Let  him  be  sick  and  weary,  that  at  least, 
If  goodness  lead  him  not,  yet  weariness 
May  toss  him  to  my  breast." 


THE   CHARACTER   OF   A   HAPPY   LIFE. 

Sir  Henry  Wotton. 

How  happy  is  he  born  and  taught 
That  serveth  not  another's  will ; 

Whose  armor  is  his  honest  thought, 
And  simple  truth  his  highest  skill ; 

Whose  passions  not  his  masters  are ; 

Whose  soul  is  still  prepared  for  death, 
Not  tied  unto  the  world  with  care 

Of  princes'  ear,  or  vulgar  breath ; 

Who  hath  his  life  from  rumors  freed ; 

Whose  conscience  is  his  strong  retreat ; 
Whose  state  can  neither  flatterers  feed, 

Nor  ruin  make  oppressors  great ; 
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Who  envies  none  whom  chance  doth  raise, 
Or  vice  ;  who  never  understood 

How  deepest  wounds  are  given  with  praise, 
Nor  rules  of  state,  but  rules  of  good. 

Who  God  doth  late  and  early  pray 
More  of  his  grace  than  gifts  to  lend, 

And  entertains  the  harmless  day 
With  a  well-chosen  book  or  friend ! 

This  man  is  freed  from  servile  bands 

Of  hope  to  rise  or  fear  to  fall ; 
Lord  of  himself,  though  not  of  lands, 

And  having  nothing,  yet  hath  all. 


THE   GENTLEMAN. 

Richard  Steele. 

It  is  no  very  uncommon  thing  in  the  world  to  meet 
with  Men  of  Probity ;  there  are  likewise  a  great  many 
Men  of  Honor  to  be  found.  Men  of  Courage,  Men  of 
Sense,  and  Men  of  Letters  are  frequent ;  but  a  True 
Gentleman  is  what  one  seldom  sees.  He  is  properly  a 
compound  of  the  various  good  qualities  that  embellish 
mankind.  As  the  great  poet  animates  all  the  different 
parts  of  learning  by  the  force  of  his  genius,  and  irradi- 
ates all  the  compass  of  his  knowledge  by  the  lustre  and 
brightness  of  his  imagination ;  so  all  the  just  and  solid 
perfections   of   life   appear  in  the  finished  Gentleman 
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with  a  beautiful  gloss  and  varnish ;  everything  he  says 
or  does  is  accompanied  with  a  manner,  or  rather  a 
charm,  that  draws  the  admiration  and  good-will  of 
every  beholder. 

TRUTH. 

Lord  Bacon. 

The  first  creature  of  God  in  the  works  of  the  days,  was 
the  light  of  the  sense,  the  last  was  the  light  of  reason  ; 
and  His  Sabbath  work  ever  since  is  the  illumination  of 
the  Spirit.  First  he  breathed  light  upon  the  face  of 
matter  or  chaos ;  then  he  breathed  light  into  the  face 
of  man ;  and  still  he  breatheth  and  inspireth  light  into 
the  face  of  his  chosen.  The  poet  that  beautified  the 
sect  that  was  otherwise  inferior  to  the  rest,  saith  yet 
excellently  well,  "  It  is  a  pleasure  to  stand  upon  the 
shore  and  to  see  ships  tossed  upon  the  sea ;  a  pleasure 
to  stand  in  the  window  of  a  castle,  and  to  see  a  battle 
and  the  adventurers  thereof  below ;  but  no  pleasure  is 
comparable  to  standing  upon  the  vantage-ground  of 
truth  (a  hill  not  to  be  commanded),  and  where  the  air  is 
always  clear  and  serene,  and  to  see  the  errors  and  wan- 
derings, and  mists  and  tempests  in  the  vale  below ;  so 
always  that  this  prospect  be  with  pity,  and  not  with 
swelling  or  pride."  Certainly  it  is  heaven  upon  earth  to 
have  a  man's  mind  move  in  charity,  rest  in  Providence, 
and  turn  upon  the  poles  of  truth. 
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PHAON,    THE    FERRYMAN. 

John  Lyly. 

Thou  art  a  ferryman,  Phaon,  yet  a  freeman ;  possess- 
ing for  riches  content,  and  for  honors  quiet.  Thy 
thoughts  are  no  higher  than  thy  fortunes,  nor  thy  desires 
greater  than  thy  calling.  Who  climbeth,  standeth  on 
glass  and  falleth  on  thorn.  Thy  heart's  thirst  is  satis- 
fied with  thy  hand's  thrift  and  thy  gentle  labors  in  the 
day  turn  to  sweet  slumbers  in  the  night.  .   .  . 

Envy  never  casteth  her  eye  low,  ambition  pointeth 
always  upward,  and  revenge  barketh  only  at  stars. 
Thou  farest  delicately  if  thou  have  a  fare  to  buy  any- 
thing. Thine  angle  is  ready  when  thy  oar  is  idle ;  and 
as  sweet  as  the  fish  which  thou  gettest  in  the  river  is 
the  fowl  which  others  buy  in  the  market. 

Thou  needest  not  fear  poison  in  thy  glass  nor  treason 
in  thy  guard.  The  wind  is  thy  greatest  enemy  whose 
might  is  withstood  by  policy. 

0  sweet  life !  seldom  found  under  a  golden  covert, 
often  under  a  thatched  cottage  ! 


DEATH'S    FINAL   CONQUEST. 

James  Shirley. 

The  glories  of  our  birth  and  state 
Are  shadows,  not  substantial  things  ; 

There  is  no  armor  against  Fate  ; 
Death  lays  his  icy  hand  on  kings ! 
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Sceptre  and  crown. 

Must  tumble  down, 
And  in  the  dust  be  equal  made 
With  the  poor  crooked  scythe  and  spade. 

Some  men  with  swords  may  reap  the  field, 
And  plant  fresh  laurels  where  they  kill ; 
But  their  strong  nerves  at  last  must  yield,  - 
They  tame  but  one  another  still. 
Early  or  late, 
They  stoop  to  Fate, 
And  must  give  up  their  murmuring  breath, 
When  they,  pale  captives,  creep  to  Death. 

The  garlands  wither  on  your  brow  !  — 

Then  boast  no  more  your  mighty  deeds  : 
Upon  Death's  purple  altar  now 
See  where  the  victor-victim  bleeds ! 
All  heads  must  come 
To  the  cold  tomb : 
Only  the  actions  of  the  just 
Smell  sweet,  and  blossom  in  the  dust. 


THE    SEVEN   AGES. 

William   Shakespeare. 

All  the  world's  a  stage, 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players 
They  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances  ; 
And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts, 
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His  acts  being  seven  ages.     At  first  the  infant, 
Mewling  and  puking  in  the  nurse's  arms : 
And  then  the  whining  schoolboy,  with  his  satchel, 
And  shining  morning  face,  creeping  like  snail 
Unwillingly  to  school :  and  then  the  lover, 
Sighing  like  furnace,  with  a  woeful  ballad 
Made  to  his  mistress'  eyebrow  :  then  a  soldier, 
Full  of  strange  oaths,  and  bearded  like  the  pard, 
Jealous  in  honor,  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel, 
Seeking  the  bubble  reputation 

Even  in  the  cannon's  mouth  :  and  then  the  justice, 
In  fair  round  belly,  with  good  capon  lined, 
With  eyes  severe,  and  beard  of  formal  cut, 
Full  of  wise  saws  and  modern  instances, 
And  so  he  plays  his  part :  the  sixth  age  shifts 
Into  the  lean  and  slippered  pantaloon, 
With  spectacles  on  nose,  and  pouch  on  side, 
His  youthful  hose,  well  saved,  a  world  too  wide 
For  his  shrunk  shank  ;  and  his  big  manly  voice, 
Turning  again  towards  childish  treble,  pipes 
And  whistles  in  his  sound  :  Last  scene  of  all 
That  ends  this  strange  eventful  history, 
Is  second  childishness,  and  mere  oblivion ; 
Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  everything. 
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POLONIUS   TO   LAERTES. 

William  Shakespeare. 

Yet  here,  Laertes  !  aboard,  aboard,  for  shame ; 

The  wind  sits  in  the  shoulder  of  your  sail, 

And  you  are  stay'd  for     There,  my  blessing  with  you  1 

And  these  few  precepts  in  thy  memory 

See  thou  character.     Give  thy  thoughts  no  tongue, 

Nor  any  unproportioned  thought  his  act. 

Be  thou  familiar,  but  by  no  means  vulgar. 

The  friends  thou  hast,  and  their  adoption  tried, 

Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hoops  of  steel ; 

But  do  not  dull  thy  palm  with  entertainment 

Of  each  new-hatched,  unfledged  comrade.     Beware 

Of  entrance  to  a  quarrel :  but,  being  in, 

Bear  't,  that  the  opposed  may  beware  of  thee. 

Give  every  man  thine  ear,  but  few  thy  voice : 

Take  each  man's  censure,  but  reserve  thy  judgment. 

Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy, 

But  not  expressed  in  fancy  :  rich,  not  gaudy  : 

For  the  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man ; 

And  they  in  France,  of  the  best  rank  and  station, 

Are  most  select  and  generous,  chief  in  that. 

Neither  a  borrower,  nor  a  lender  be  : 

For  loan  oft  loses  both  itself  and  friend  ; 

And  borrowing  dulls  the  edge  of  husbandry. 

This  above  all,  —  to  thine  own  self  be  true ; 

And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day, 

Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man. 

Farewell ;  my  blessing  season  this  in  thee ! 
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HAMLET   TO   THE   PLAYERS. 

William  Shakespeare.      Extracts. 

Speak  the  speech,  I  pray  you,  as  I  pronounced  it  to 
you,  trippingly,  on  the  tongue.  But  if  you  mouth  it, 
as  many  of  your  players  do,  I  had  as  lief  the  town-crier 
spoke  my  lines.  Nor  do  not  saw  the  air  too  much, — 
your  hand,  thus :  but  use  all  gently  :  for  in  the  very 
torrent,  tempest,  and,  as  I  may  say,  the  whirlwind  of 
passion,  you  must  acquire  and  beget  a  temperance  that 
may  give  it  smoothness.  Oh  !  it  offends  me  to  the  soul 
to  hear  a  robustious,  periwig-pated  fellow  tear  a  passion 
to  tatters,  to  very  rags,  to  split  the  ears  of  the  ground- 
lings ;  who,  for  the  most  part,  are  capable  of  nothing 
but  inexplicable  dumb  shows  and  noise.  I  could  have 
such  a  fellow  whipped  for  o'erdoing  Termagant ;  it  out- 
Herods  Herod.     Pray  you,  avoid  it. 

Be  not  too  tame,  neither ;  but  let  your  own  discre- 
tion be  your  tutor.  Suit  the  action  to  the  word,  the 
word  to  the  action ;  with  this  special  observance,  that 
you  o'erstep  not  the  modesty  of  nature :  for  anything 
so  overdone  is  from  the  purpose  of  playing,  whose  end, 
both  at  the  first,  and  now,  was,  and  is,  to  hold,  as  'twere 
the  mirror  up  to  nature ;  to  show  virtue  her  own  fea- 
ture, scorn  her  own  image,  and  the  very  age  and  body 
of  the  time  his  form  and  pressure. 

Now,  this  overdone,  or  come  tarcly  off,  though  it 
make  the  unskilful  laugh,  cannot  but  make  the  judi- 
cious grieve  ;  the  censure  of  the  which  one  must,  in  your 
allowance,  o'erweigh  a  whole  theatre  of  others.     Oh! 
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there  be  players  that  I  have  seen  play,  and  heard  others 
praise,  and  that  highly,  not  to  speak  it  profanely,  that, 
neither  having  the  accent  of  Christians,  nor  the  gait  of 
Christian,  pagan,  nor  man,  have  so  strutted  and  bel- 
lowed, that  I  have  thought  some  of  Nature's  journey- 
men had  made  men,  and  not  made  them  well,  they 
imitated  humanity  so  abominably. 


LIGHT. 

John  Milton.     Extract. 

He  that  has  light  within  his  own  clear  breast, 
May  sit  i'  the  centre  and  enjoy  bright  day; 
But  he  that  hides  a  dark  soul  aud  foul  thoughts, 
Benighted  walks  under  the  mid-day  sun. 


THE   WHITE   ROSE. 

Anonymous. 

If  this  fair  Rose  offend  thy  sight, 
Placed  in  thy  bosom  bare, 

'Twill  blush  to  find  itself  less  white, 
And  turn  Lancastrian  there. 

But  if  thy  ruby  lip  it  spy, 

If  kiss  it  thou  shouldst  deign, 

With  envy  pale  'twill  lose  its  dye, 
And  Yorkish'  turn  again. 
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FORTITUDE. 

Marcus  Aurelius. 

Be  like  the  promontory,  against  which  the  waves 
continually  break ;  but  it  stands  firm,  and  tames  the 
fury  of  the  water  round  it.  Unhappy  am  I  because 
this  has  happened  to  me  ?  Not  so ;  but  happy  am  I, 
though  this  has  happened  to  me,  because  I  continue 
free  from  pain,  neither  crushed  by  the  present,  nor  fear- 
ing the  future.  Will,  then,  this  which  has  happened 
prevent  thee  from  being  just,  magnanimous,  temperate, 
prudent,  secure  against  inconsiderate  opinions  and  false- 
hood ?  Remember,  too,  on  every  occasion  which  leads 
thee  to  vexation,  to  apply  this  principle  :  that  this  is 
not  a  misfortune,  but  that  to  bear  it  nobly  is  good 
fortune. 


THE   LAND   OF   BEULAH. 

John  Bunvan.      Extracts. 

Now  I  saw  in  my  dream  that,  by  this  time,  the  pil- 
grims were  got  over  the  Enchanted  Ground  and  enter- 
ing into  the  country  of  Beulah,  whose  air  was  very 
sweet  and  pleasant :  and,  the  way  lying  directly  through 
it,  they  solaced  themselves  there  for  a  season. 

Yea,  here  they  heard  continually  the  singing  of  birds 
and  saw  every  day  the  flowers  appear  on  the  earth,  and 
heard  the  voice  of  the  turtle  in  the  land.  In  this  coun- 
try the  sun  shineth  night  and  day ;  wherefore  this  was 
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beyond  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  and  also 
out  of  the  reach  of  Giant  Despair ;  neither  could  they 
from  this  place  so  much  as  see  Doubting  Castle.  Here 
they  were  within  sight  of  the  city  they  were  going  to  : 
also  here  met  them  some  of  the  inhabitants  thereof ; 
for  in  this  land  the  Shining  Ones  commonly  walked, 
because  it  was  upon  the  borders  of  heaven. 

Here  they  had  no  want  of  corn  and  wine ;  for  in  this 
place  they  met  with  abundance  of  what  they  had  sought 
for  in  all  their  pilgrimage.  Here  they  heard  voices 
from  out  of  the  city,  loud  voices,  saying,  "  Say  ye  to  the 
daughter  of  Zion,  Behold  thy  salvation  cometh !  Be- 
hold their  reward  is  with  him." 


THE   INCHCAPE  ROCK. 

Robert  Soothey. 

No  stir  in  the  air,  no  stir  in  the  sea, 
The  ship  was  still  as  she  might  be, 
Her  sails  from  heaven  received  no  motion, 
Her  keel  was  steady  in  the  ocean. 

Without  either  sign  or  sound  of  their  shock 
The  waves  flowed  over  the  Inchcape  Rock ; 
So  little  they  rose,  so  little  they  fell, 
They  did  not  move  the  Inchcape  Bell. 

The  good  old  Abbot  of  Aberbrothok 

Had  placed  that  bell  on  the  Inchcape  Rock  ; 
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On  a  buoy  in  the  storm  it  floated  and  swung, 
And  louder  and  louder  its  warning  rung. 

When  the  Rock  was  hid  by  the  tempest's  swell, 
The  mariners  heard  the  warning  bell ; 
And  then  they  knew  the  perilous  Rock, 
And  blessed  the  Abbot  of  Aberbrothok. 

The  sun  in  heaven  was  shining  gay, 

All  things  were  joyful  on  that  day  ; 

The  sea-birds  screamed  as  they  wheeled  round, 

And  there  was  joyance  in  their  sound. 

The  buoy  of  the  Inchcape  Bell  was  seen 
A  darker  speck  on  the  ocean  green  ; 
Sir  Ralph  the  Rover  walked  his  deck, 
And  he  fixed  his  eye  on  a  darker  speck. 

He  felt  the  cheering  power  of  Spring, 
It  made  him  whistle,  it  made  him  sing  ; 
His  heart  was  mirthful  to  excess, 
But  the  Rover's  mirth  was  wickedness. 

His  eye  was  on  the  bell  and  float ; 
Quoth  he,  "  My  men,  put  out  the  boat, 
And  row  me  to  the  Inchcape  Rock, 
And  I'll  plague  the  priest  of  Aberbrothok." 

The  boat  is  lowered,  the  boatmen  row, 

And  to  the  Inchcape  Rock  they  go  ; 

Sir  Ralph  bent  over  from  the  boat, 

And  he  cut  the  bell  from  the  Inchcape  float. 
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Down  sank  the  bell  with  a  gurgling  sound, 
The  bubbles  rose  and  burst  around  ; 
Quoth  Sir  Ralph,  "  The  next  who  comes  to  the  Rock 
Will  not  bless  the  Abbot  of  Aberbrothok." 

Sir  Ralph  the  Rover  sailed  away, 
He  scoured  the  seas  for  many  a  clay ; 
And  now  grown  rich  with  plundered  store, 
He  steers  his  course  for  Scotland's  shore. 

So  thick  a  haze  o'erspreads  the  sky 
They  cannot  see  the  sun  on  high ; 
The  wind  hath  blown  a  gale  all  day, 
At  evening  it  hath  died  away. 

On  the  deck  the  Rover  takes  his  stand ; 
So  dark  it  is  they  see  no  land. 
Quoth  Sir  Ralph,  "  It  will  be  lighter  soon, 
For  there  is  the  dawn  of  the  rising  moon." 

"  Canst  hear,"  said  one,  "  the  breakers  roar  ? 
For  methinks  we  should  be  near  the  shore ; 
Now  where  we  are  I  cannot  tell, 
But  I  wish  I  could  hear  the  Inch  cape  Bell." 

They  hear  no  sound,  the  swell  is  strong  ; 
Though  the  wind  hath  fallen,  they  drift  along, 
Till  the  vessel  strikes  with  a  shivering  shock, — 
"  0,  Christ !     It  is  the  Inchcape  Rock  !  " 
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BRANKSOME   HALL. 

.Walter  Scott. 

The  feast  was  over  in  Branksome  tower, 

And  the  Ladye  had  gone  to  her  secret  bower ; 

Her  bower  that  was  guarded  by  word  and  by  spell. 

Deadly  to  hear,  and  deadly  to  tell,  — 

Jesu  Maria,  shield  us  well ! 

No  living  wight,  save  the  Ladye  alone, 

Had  dared  to  cross  the  threshold  stone. 

The  tables  were  drawn,  it  was  idlesse  all ; 

Knight  and  page  and  household  squire, 
Loitered  through  the  lofty  hall, 

Or  crowded  round  the  ample  fire ; 
The  stag-hounds,  weary  with  the  chase, 

Lay  stretched  upon  the  rushy  floor, 
And  urged,  in  dreams,  the  forest  race, 

From  Teviot  stone  to  Eskdale  moor. 

Nine-and-twenty  knights  of  fame 

Hung  their  shields  in  Branksome  Hall ; 
Nine-and-twenty  squires  of  name 

Brought  them  their  steeds  to  bower  from  stall ; 
Nine-and-twenty  yeomen  tall 
Waited,  duteous,  on  them  all : 
They  were  all  knights  of  metal  true, 
Kinsmen  to  the  bold  Buccleuch. 

Ten  of  them  were  sheathed  in  steel, 
With  belted  sword  and  spur  on  heel : 
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They  quitted  not  their  harness  bright, 
Neither  by  day,  nor  yet  by  night ; 

They  lay  down  to  rest, 

With  corselet  laced, 
Pillowed  on  buckler  cold  and  hard ; 

They  carved  at  the  meal 

With  gloves  of  steel, 
And  they  drank  the  red  wine  through  the  helmet  barred 

Ten  squires,  ten  yeomen,  mail-clad  men, 
Waited  the  beck  of  the  warders  ten  ; 
Thirty  steeds,  both  fleet  and  wight, 
Stood  saddled  in  stable  day  and  night, 
Barbed  with  frontlet  of  steel,  I  trow, 
And  with  Jedwood-axe  at  saddle-bow  : 
A  hundred  more  fed  free  in  stall ;  — 
Such  was  the  custom  of  Branksome  Hall. 

Why  do  these  steeds  stand  ready  dight  ? 
Why  watch  these  warriors,  armed,  by  night? 
They  watch  to  hear  the  bloodhound  baying ; 
They  watch  to  hear  the  war-horn  braying, 
To  see  Saint  George's  red  cross  streaming. 
To  see  the  midnight  beacon  gleaming ; 
They  watch,  against  Southern  force  and  guile, 

Lest  Scroop,  or  Howard,  or  Percy's  powers, 

Threaten  Branksome's  lordly  towers, 
From  Warkworth,  or  Naworth,  or  merry  Carlisle. 
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THE    GLOVE   AND    THE   LION. 

Leigh  Hunt.     A  Paraphrase  from  Friedrich  Schiller. 

King  Francis  was  a  hearty  king,  and  loved  a  royal  sport, 
And  one  day  as  his  lions  fought,  sat  looking  on  the 

court : 
The  nobles  filled  the  benches  round,  the  ladies  by  their 

side, 
And  'mong  them  sat  the  Count  de  Lorge,  with  one  for 

whom  he  sighed : 
And  truly  'twas  a  gallant  thing  to  see  that  crowning 

show, 
Valor  and  love,  and  a  king  above,  and  the  royal  beasts 

below. 

Ramped  and  roared  the  lions,  with  horrid  laughing  jaws ; 

They  bit,  they  glared,  gave  blows  like  beams,  a  wind 
went  with  their  paws  ; 

With  wallowing  might  and  stifled  roar,  they  rolled  on 
one  another ; 

Till  all  the  pit,  with  sand  and  mane,  was  in  a  thunder- 
ous smother ; 

The  bloody  foam  above  the  bars  came  whizzing  through 
the  air : 

Said  Francis,  then,  "  Faith,  gentlemen,  we're  better  here 
than  there." 

De  Lorge' s  love  o'erheard  the  king,  a  beauteous,  lively 

dame, 
With  smiling  lips,  and  sharp,  bright  eyes,  which  always 

seemed  the  same  ; 
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She  thought,  "the  Count,  my  lover,  is  brave  as  brave 

can  be, 
He  surely  would  do  wondrous  things  to  show  his  love 

for  me ; 
King,  ladies,  lovers,  all  look  on  ;  the  occasion  is  divine  ; 
I'll  drop  my  glove,  to  prove  his  love;  great  glory  will 

be  mine." 

She  dropped  her  glove,  to  prove  his  love,  then  looked  at 

him  and  smiled, 
He  bowed,  and  in  a  moment  leaped  among  the  lions 

wild ; 
The  leap  was  quick,  return  was  quick,  he  soon  regained 

the  place, 
Then  threw  the  glove,  but  not  with  love,  right  in  the 

lady's  face. 
"  In  faith,"  cried  Francis,  "  rightly  done  !  "  and  he  rose 

from  where  he  sat ; 
"  Not  love,"  quoth  he,  "  but  vanity,  sets  love  a  task  like 

that." 


THE  DYING    KING. 

Alexander  Smith.     Extract. 

A  gkim  old  king, 
Whose  blood  leapt  madly  when  the  trumpets  brayed 
To  joyous  battle  'mid  a  storm  of  steeds, 
Won  a  rich  kingdom  on  a  battle-day ; 
But  in  the  sunset  he  was  ebbing  fast, 
Ringed  by  his  weeping  lords.     His  left  hand  held 
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His  white  steed,  to  the  belly  splashed  with  blood, 
That  seemed  to  mourn  him  with  his  drooping  head ; 
His  right,  his  broken  brand ;  and  in  his  ear 
His  old  victorious  banners  flap  the  winds. 

He  called  his  faithful  herald  to  his  side,  — 

"  Go  !  tell  the  dead  I  come  !  "     With  a  proud  smile, 

The  warrior  with  a  stab  let  out  his  soul, 

Which  fled  and  shrieked  through  all  the  other  world, 

"  Ye  dead!     My  master  comes  !  "  And  there  was  pause 

Till  the  great  shade  should  enter. 


HARMOSAN. 

Richard  Chenevix  Trench. 

Now  the  third  and  fatal  conflict  for  the  Persian  throne 

was  clone, 
And  the  Moslem's  fiery  valor  had  the  crowning  victory 

won. 

Harmosan,  the  last  and  boldest  the  invader  to  defy, 
Captive,  overborne  by  numbers,  they  were  bringing  forth 
to  die. 

Then  exclaimed  that  noble  captive :  "  Lo,  I  perish  in 

my  thirst ! 
Give  me  but  one  drink  of  water,  and  let  then  arrive  the 

worst ! " 
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In  his  band  be  took  the  goblet ;  but  a  while  the  draught 

forbore, 
Seeming  doubtfully  the  purpose  of  the  foemen  to  explore. 

Well  might  then  have  paused  the  bravest  —  for  around 

him  angry  foes 
With  a  hedge  of  naked  weapons  did  that  lonely  man 

enclose. 

"But   what    fearest  thou? "cried  the   Caliph;   "is   it, 

friend,  a  secret  blow  ? 
Fear  it  not !  our  gallant  Moslems  no  such  treacherous 

dealings  know. 

"  Thou  mayst  quench  thy  thirst  securely,  for  thou  shalt 

not  die  before 
Thou  hast  drunk  that  cup  of  water  —  this  reprieve  is 

thine  —  no  more  !  " 

Quick  the  Satrap  dashed  the  goblet  down  to  earth  with 

ready  hand, 
And  the  liquid  sunk  forever,  lost  amid  the  burning  sand. 

"  Thou  hast  said  that  mine  my  life  is,  till  the  water  of 

that  cup 
I  have  drained  :  then  bid  thy  servants  that  spilled  water 

gather  up! " 

For  a  moment  stood  the  Caliph  as  by  doubtful  passions 
stirred  — 

Then  exclaimed,  "Forever  sacred  must  remain  a  mon- 
arch's word  !" 
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"  Bring  another  cup  and  straightway  to  the  noble  Per- 
sian give ; 

Drink,  I  said  before,  and  perish  —  now  I  bid  thee,  drink 
and  live! " 

A   PARABLE   AGAINST   PERSECUTION. 

Benjamin  Franklin. 

And  it  came  to  pass,  after  these  things,  that  Abra- 
ham sat  in  the  door  of  his  tent  about  the  going-down 
of  the  sun. 

And,  behold,  a  man  bowed  with  age  came  from  the 
way  of  the  wilderness,  leaning  on  a  staff. 

And  Abraham  arose  and  met  him,  and  said  unto  him 
"  Turn  in,  I  pray  thee,  and  wash  thy  feet,  and  tarry  all 
night ;  and  thou  shalt  arise  early  on  the  morrow,  and 
go  on  thy  way." 

But  the  man  said,  "  Nay ;  for  I  will  abide  under  this 
tree." 

And  Abraham  pressed  him  greatly ;  so  he  turned, 
and  they  went  into  the  tent.  And  Abraham  baked 
unleavened  bread ;  and  they  did  eat. 

And  when  Abraham  saw  that  the  man  blessed  not 
God,  he  said  unto  him,  "  Wherefore  dost  thou  not  wor- 
ship the  most  high  God,  Creator  of  Heaven  and  earth  ?  " 

And  the  man  answered  and  said,  "  I  do  not  worship 
the  God  thou  speakest  of,  neither  do  I  call  upon  His 
name ;  for  I  have  made  to  myself  a  god  which  abideth 
always  in  my  house,  and  provideth  me  with  all  things." 

And  Abraham's  zeal  was  kindled  against  the  man; 
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and  he  arose,  and  fell  upon  him,  and  drove  him  forth 
with  blows  into  the  wilderness. 

And  at  midnight,  God  called  unto  Abraham,  saying, 
"Abraham,  where  is  the  stranger?" 

And  Abraham  answered,  and  said,  "  Lord,  he  would 
not  worship  Thee,  neither  would  he  call  upon  Thy 
name  ;  therefore  have  I  driven  him  out  from  before  my 
face  into  the  wilderness." 

And  God  said,  "  Have  I  borne  with  him  these  hun- 
dred ninety  and  eight  years,  and  nourished  him,  and 
clothed  him,  notwithstanding  his  rebellion  against  me, 
and  couldst  not  thou,  that  art  thyself  a  sinner,  bear 
with  him  one  night  ?  " 


BISMILLAH. 

David  L.  Proudfitt. 

Forth  from  his  tent,  the  patriarch  Abraham  stept, 
And  lengthening  shadows  slowly  past  him  crept. 

For  many  days  he  scarce  had  broke  his  fast, 
Lest  some  poor  wanderer  should  come  at  last, 

And,  scanty  comfort  finding,  go  his  way, 
In  doubt  of  God's  great  mercy  day  by  day. 

But  deep  contentment  in  his  calm  eyes  shone 
When  he  beheld,  afar,  a  pilgrim  lone, 

Fare  slowly  toward  him  from  the  flaming  west, 
With  weary  steps  betokening  need  of  rest. 
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When  that  he  came  anear,  straightway  was  seen 
An  aged  man  of  grave  and  reverend  mien. 

"  Guest  of  mine  eyes,  here  let  thy  footsteps  halt," 
The  patriarch  said,  "  and  share  my  bread  and  salt." 

Then  calling  to  his  kinsfolk,  soon  the  board 
Was  laden  richly  with  the  patriarch's  hoard. 

And  when  around  the  fair  repast  they  drew, 
"  Bismillah  !  "  said  they  all  with  reverence  due; 

Save  only  lie  for  whom  the  feast  was  spread  : 
He  bo  wed  him  gravely,  but  no  word  he  said. 

Then  Abraham  thus  :   "  0  guest,  is  it  not  meet 
To  utter  God's  great  name  ere  thou  dost  eat  ?  " 

The  pilgrim  answered,  courteous  but  calm, 

"  Good  friend,  of  those  who  worship  fire  I  am." 

Then  Abraham  rose,  his  brow  with  anger  bent, 
And  drove  the  aged  Gheber  from  his  tent. 

That  instant,  swifter  than  a  flashing  sword, 
Appeared  and  spake  an  angel  of  the  Lord. 

In  shining  splendor  wrapt,  the  bright  one  said : 
"  An  hundred  years  upon  this  aged  head 

"  God's  mercy  hath  been  lavished  from  on  high, 
In  life  and  sun  and  rain.     Dost  thou  deny 

"  What  God  withholds  not  from  the  meanest  clod  ?  " 
The  patriarch  bowed  in  meekness.     Great  is  God. 
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BIRDS   ARE   SINGING   ROUND   MY  WINDOW. 

Richard  Henry  Stoddard. 

Birds  are  singing  round  my  window 
Songs  the  sweetest  ever  heard, 

And  I  set  my  cage  there  daily, 
Yet  I  never  catch  a  bird. 

So  with  thoughts  my  brain  is  peopled, 
And  they  sing  there  all  day  long, 

But  they  will  not  fold  their  pinions 
In  the  little  cage  of  song. 


THE   BUGLE   SONG. 

Alfred  Tennyson. 

The  splendor  falls  on  castle  walls 

And  snowy  summits  old  in  story : 
The  long  light  shakes  across  the  lakes 
And  the  wild  cataract  leaps  in  glory. 
Blow,  bugle,  blow !  set  the  wild  echoes  flying, 
Blow,  bugle  ;  answer,  echoes  —  dying,  dying,  dying 
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Oil,  hark !  oh,  hear  !  how  thin  and  clear, 

And  thinner,  clearer,  farther  going! 
Oh,  sweet  and  far,  from  cliff  and  scar 
The  horns  of  Elfland  faintly  blowing ! 
Blow !  let  us  hear  the  purple  glens  replying : 
Blow,  bugle ;  answer,  echoes  —  dying,  dying,  dying  ! 

0  love  !  they  die  in  yon  rich  sky  ; 

They  faint  on  hill  or  field  or  river : 
Our  echoes  roll  from  soul  to  soul, 
And  grow  forever  and  forever. 
Blow,  bugle,  blow  !  set  the  wild  echoes  flying, 
And  answer,  echoes,  answer  —  dying,  dying,  dying ! 


THE    HUNTER'S    SONG. 

Barry  Cornwall. 

Rise  !  Sleep  no  more  !     'Tis  a  noble  morn  ! 
The  dews  hang  thick  on  the  fringed  thorn, 
And  the  frost  shrinks  back  like  a  1  teat  en  hound, 
Under  the  steaming,  steaming  ground.    , 
Behold  where  the  billowy  clouds  flow  by, 
And  leave  us  alone  in  the  clear  gray  sky  ! 
Our  horses  are  ready  and  steady,  — So.  ho  ! 
I'm  gone  like  a  dart  from  the  Tartar's  bow. 
Hark,  hark  !  —  who  calleth  the  maiden  Morn 
From  her  sleep  in  the  woods  and  the  stubble  corn  ? 

The  horn  — the  horn  ! 
The  merry  sweet  ring  of  the  hunter's  horn  ! 
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Now  through  the  copse  where  the  fox  is  found 
And  over  the  stream  at  a  mighty  bound, 
And  over  the  highlands  and  over  the  low, 
O'er  furrows,  o'er  meadows  the  hunters  go  ! 
Away  !  as  the  hawk  flies  full  at  his  prey 
So  flieth  the  hunter,  —  away,  away  ! 
From  the  burst  at  the  corn  till  set  of  sun, 
When  the  red  fox  dies,  and  the  day  is  done  ! 

Hark,  hark  !  — What  sound  on  the  wind  is  borne  ? 

'Tis  the  conquering  voice  of  the  hunter's  horn. 
The  horn,  —  the  horn  ! 

The  merry  bold  voice  of  the  hunter's  horn  ! 

Sound,  sound  the  horn  !     To  the  hunter  good 
What's  the  gully  deep,  or  the  roaring  flood  ? 
Right  over  he  bounds,  as  the  wild  stag  bounds, 
At  the  heels  of  his  swift,  sure,  silent  hounds. 
0  what  delight  can  a  mortal  lack 
When  he  once  is  firm  on  his  horse's  back, 
With  his  stirrups  short  and  his  snaffle  strong, 
And  the  blast  of  the  horn  for  his  morning  song  ! 
Hark,  hark  !     Now  home  !  and  dream  till  morn 
Of  the  bold  sweet  sound  of  the  hunter's  horn  ! 

The  horn,  the  horn  ! 
Oh,  the  sound  of  all  sounds  is  the  hunter's  horn  ! 
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HAD   I   WIST. 

Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 

"  Had  I  wist,"  quoth  Spring  to  the  swallow, 
"  That  earth  could  forget  me,  kissed 
By  Summer,  and  lured  to  follow 
Down  ways  that  I  know  not,  I, 
My  heart  had  not  waxed  so  high : 
Mid-March  would  have  seen  me  die. 
Had  I  wist !  " 

"  Had  I  wist,  0  Spring,"  said  the  swallow, 

"  That  hope  was  a  sun-lit  mist, 
And  the  faint  light  heart  of  it  hollow, 
Thy  woods  had  not  heard  me  sing, 
Thy  winds  had  not  known  my  wing ; 
It  had  faltered  ere  thine  did,  Spring, 
Had  I  wist !" 


A   CANADIAN  BOAT    SONG. 

Thomas  Moore. 

Faintly  as  tolls  the  evening  chime, 
Our  voices  keep  tune,  and  our  oars  keep  time. 
Soon  as  the  woods  on  the  shore  look  dim, 
We'll  sing  at  Saint  Ann's  our  parting  hymn. 
Row,  brothers,  row,  the  stream  runs  fast, 
The  Rapids  are  near,  and  the  daylight's  past ! 
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Why  should  we  yet  our  sail  unfurl  ? 
There  is  not  a  breath  the  blue  wave  to  curl ; 
But  when  the  wind  blows  off  the  shore, 
Oh,  sweetly  we'll  rest  our  weary  oar ! 
Blow,  breezes,  blow,  the  stream  runs  fast, 
The  Rapids  are  near,  and  the  daylight's  past ! 

Utawa's  tide  !  this  trembling  moon 
Shall  see  us  float  over  thy  surges  soon. 
Saint  of  this  green  isle  !  hear  our  prayers, 
Oh,  grant  us  cool  heavens,  and  favoring  airs. 
Blow,  breezes,  blow,  the  stream  runs  fast, 
The  Rapids  are  near,  and  the  daylight's  past ! 


A   WET  SHEET   AND   A    FLOWING   SEA. 

Allan  Cunningham. 

A  wet  sheet  and  a  flowing  sea  — 

A  wind  that  follows  fast, 
And  fills  the  white  and  rustling  sail, 

And  bends  the  gallant  mast. 
And  bends  the  gallant  mast,  my  boys, 

While,  like  the  eagle  free, 
Away  the  good  ship  flies,  and  leaves 

Old  England  on  the  lee. 

"Oh,  for  a  soft  and  gentle  wind!  " 

I  heard  a  fair  one  cry ; 
But  give  to  me  the  snoring  breeze, 

And  white  waves  heaving  high  — 
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And  white  waves  heaving  high,  my  hoys, 
The  good  ship  tight  and  free,  — 

The  world  of   waters  is  our  'home, 
And  merry  men  are  we. 

There's  tempest  in  yon  horned  moon, 

And  lightning  in  yon  cloud ; 
And  hark,  the  music,  mariners  ! 

The  wind  is  piping  loud  — 
The  wind  is  piping  loud,  my  boys, 

The  lightning  flashing  free  ; 
While  the  hollow  oak  our  palace  is ; 

Our  heritage,  the  sea. 


THE   BELLS    OF   SHANDON. 

Father  Prout. 

With  deep  affection  and  recollection 

I  often  think  of  those  Shandon  bells, 
Whose  sounds  so  wild  would,  in  days  of  childhood, 

Fling  round  my  cradle  their  magic  spells. 
On  this  I  ponder,  where'er  I  wander, 

And  thus  grow  fonder,  sweet  Cork,  of  thee  ; 
With  thy  bells  of  Shandon 
That  sound  so  grand  on 
The  pleasant  waters  of  the  river  Lee. 

I've  heard  bells  chiming  full  many  a  clime  in, 
Tolling  sublime  in  cathedral  shrine ; 
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While  at  a  glib  rate  brass  tongues  would  vibrate. 

But  all  their  music  spoke  naught  like  thine ; 
For  memory  dwelling  on  each  proud  swelling 
Of  thy  belfry  knelling  its  bold  notes  free, 
Made  the  bells  of  Shandon 
Sound  far  more  grand  on 
The  pleasant  waters  of  the  river  Lee. 

I've  heard  bells  tolling  "old  Adrian's  Mole"  in, 

Their  thunder  rolling  from  the  Vatican, 
And  cymbals  glorious,  swinging  uproarious 

In  the  gorgeous  turrets  of  Notre  Dame, — 
But  thy  sounds  were  sweeter  than  the  dome  of  Peter 
Flings  o'er  the  Tiber,  pealing  solemnly 
Oh  !  the  bells  of  Shandon 
Sound  far  more  grand  on 
The  pleasant  waters  of  the  river  Lee. 

There's  a  bell  in  Moscow,  while  on  tower  and  kiosko 

In  Saint  Sophia  the  Turkman  gets, 
And  loud  in  the  air,  calls  men  to  prayer 

From  the  tapering  summit  of  tall  minarets. 
Such  empty  phantom,  I  freely  grant  them, 
But  there's  an  anthem  more  dear  to  me ; 
'Tis  the  bells  of  Shandon 
That  sound  so  grand  on 
The  pleasant  waters  of  the  river  Lee. 
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THE   THREE   FISHERS. 

Charles  Kingsley. 

Three  fishers  went  sailing  out  into  the  West  — 
Out  into  the  West  as  the  sun  went  down ; 

Each  thought  of  the  woman  who  loved  him  the  best, 
And  the  children   stood  watching  them  out  of  the 
town ; 

For  men  must  work,  and  women  must  weep, 

And  there's  little  to  earn,  and  many  to  keep, 
Though  the  harbor  bar  be  moaning. 

Three  wives  sat  up  in  the  lighthouse  tower, 

And  they  trimmed  the  lamps  as  the  sun  went  down  ; 

They  looked   at    the    squall,  and  they   looked    at   the 
shower, 
And  the  rack  it  came  rolling  up  ragged  and  brown. 

But  men  must  work  and  women  must  weep, 

Though  storms  be  sudden,  and  waters  deep, 
And  the  harbor  bar  be  moaning. 

Three  corpses  lay  out  on  the  shining  sands 
In  the  morning  gleam  as  the  tide  went  down, 

And    the   women    are   watching    and    wringing    their 
hands 
For  those  who  will  never  come  home  to  the  town ; 

For  men  must  work,  and  women  must  weep, 

And  the  sooner  'tis  over,  the  sooner  to  sleep, 
And  good-by  to  the  bar  and  its  moaning. 
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PIBROCH    OF   DONUIL   DHtL 

Walter   Scott. 

Pibroch  of  Donuil  Dim, 

Pibroch  of  Donuil, 
Wake  thy  wild  voice  anew, 

Summon  Clan-Conuil ! 
Come  away,  come  away  — 

Hark  to  the  summons  ! 
Come  in  your  war  array, 

Gentles  and  Commons. 

Come  from  deep  glen  and 

From  mountain  so  rocky ; 
The  war-pipe  and  pennon 

Are  at  Inverlochy. 
Come  every  hill-plaid,  and 

True  heart  that  wears  one  ; 
Come  every  steel  blade,  and 

Strong  hand  that  bears  one. 

Leave  untended  the  herd, 

The  flock  without  shelter ; 
Leave  the  corpse  uninterred, 

The  bride  at  the  altar ; 
Leave  the  deer,  leave  the  steer, 

Leave  nets  and  barges  ; 
Come  with  your  righting  gear, 

Broadswords  and  targes. 
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Come  as  the  winds  come,  when 

Forests  are  rended ; 
Come  as  the  waves  come  when 

Navies  are  stranded  ! 
Faster  come  —  faster  come  — 

Faster  and  faster  — 
Chief,  vassal,  page  and  groom, 

Tenant  and  master ! 

Fast  they  come,  fast  they  come, 

See  how  they  gather  ! 
Wide  waves  the  eagle  plume 

Blended  with  heather. 
Cast  your  plaids,  draw  your  blades, 

Forward  each  man  set ! 
Pibroch  of  Donuil  Dim 

Knell  for  the  onset ! 


THE    CRICKET    ON   THE    HEARTH. 

Imitated  from  the  French  of  Beranger.     Anonymous. 

In  the  evening,  I  sit  near  my  poker  and  tongs, 

And  I  dream  in  the  firelight's  glow, 
And  sometimes  I  quaver  forgotten  old  songs 

That  I  listened  to  long;  aero. 
Then  out  of  the  cinders  there  cometh  a  chirp 

Like  an  echoing,  answering  cry,  — 
Little  we  care  for  the  outside  world, 

My  friend  the  cricket,  and  I. 
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For  my  cricket  has  learnt,  I  am  sure  of  it  quite, 

That  this  earth  is  a  silly,  strange  place, 
And  perhaps  he's  been  beaten  and  hurt  in  the  fight, 

And  perhaps  he's  been  passed  in  the  race. 
But  I  know  he  has  found  it  far  better  to  sing 

Than  to  talk  of  ill  luck  and  to  sigh,  — 
Little  we  care  for  the  outside  world, 

My  friend  the  cricket,  and  I. 

Perhaps  he  has  loved,  and  perhaps  he  has  lost, 

And  perhaps  he  is  weary  and  weak, 
And  tired  of  life's  torrent,  so  turbid  and  tost, 

And  disposed  to  be  mournful  and  meek. 
Yet  still  I  believe  that  he  thinks  it  is  best 

To  sing,  and  let  troubles  float  by,  — 
Little  we  care  for  the  outside  world, 

My  friend  the  cricket,  and  I. 


SONG:    ON    MAY    MORNING. 

John  Milton. 

Now  the  bright  morning  star,  day's  harbinger, 
Comes  dancing  from  the  East,  and  leads  with  her 
The  flowery  May,  who  from  her  green  lap  throws 
The  yellow  cowslip,  and  the  pale  primrose. 
Hail,  bounteous  May,  that  dost  inspire 
Mirth,  and  youth,  and  warm  desire  ! 
Woods  and  groves  are  of  thy  dressing, 
Hill  and  dale  doth  boast  thy  blessing. 
Thus  we  salute  thee  with  our  early  song, 
And  welcome  thee,  and  wish  thee  long. 
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TURN,   FORTUNE,   TURN   THY   WHEEL! 

Alfred  Tennyson. 

Turn,  Fortune,  turn  thy  wheel,  and  lower  the  proud ; 
Turn  thy  wild  wheel  through  sunshine,  storm  and  cloud 
Thy  wheel  and  thee  we  neither  love  nor  hate. 

Turn,  Fortune,  turn  thy  wheel  with  smile  or  frown ; 
With  that  wild  wheel  we  go  not  up  or  down ; 
Our  hoard  is  little,  but  our  hearts  are  great. 

Smile  and  we  smile,  the  lords  of  many  lands  ; 
Frown,  and  we  smile,  the  lords  of  our  own  hands ; 
For  man  is  man,  and  master  of  his  fate. 

Turn,  turn  thy  wheel  above  the  staring  crowd  ! 
Thy  wheel  and  thou  are  shadows  in  the  cloud, 
Thy  wheel  and  thee  we  neither  love  nor  hate. 


TO   MISTRESS   MARGARET   HUSSEY. 

John  Skelton. 

Merry  Margaret 

As  midsummer  nowrer  — 

Gentle  as  falcon, 

Or  hawk  of  the  tower ; 

With  solace  and  gladness, 

Much  mirth  and  no  madness, 

All  good  and  no  badness ; 
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So  joyously, 

So  maidenly, 

So  womanly 

Her  demeaning,  — 

In  everything 

Far,  far  passing 

That  I  can  indite, 

Or  suffice  to  write, 

Of  merry  Margaret, 

As  midsummer  flower, 

Gentle  as  falcon 

Or  hawk  of  the  tower ; 

As  patient  and  as  still, 

And  as  full  of  good-will, 

As  fair  Isiphil, 

Coliander, 

Sweet  Pomander, 

Good  Cassander  ; 

Steadfast  of  thought, 

Well  made,  well  wrought ; 

Far  may  be  sought 

Ere  you  can  find 

So  courteous,  so  kind, 

As  merry  Margaret, 

This  midsummer  flower — . 

Gentle  as  falcon 

Or  hawk  of  the  tower. 
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OH,   THE   PLEASANT   DAYS   OF   OLD! 

Frances  Brown. 

Oh,  the  pleasant  days  of  old,  which  so  often  people 
praise  ! 

True,  they  wanted  all  the  luxuries  that  grace  our  mod- 
ern days  : 

Bare  floors  were  strewed  with  rushes  —  the  walls  let  in 
the  cold  : 

Oh,  how  they  must  have  shivered  in  those  pleasant  days 
of  old! 

Oh,  those  ancient  lords  of  old !  How  magnificent  they 

were  ! 
They  threw  down  and  imprisoned  kings  —  to  thwart 

them,  who  might  dare  ? 
They  ruled   their  serfs  right  sternly;  they  took  from 

Jews  their  gold  — 
Above  both  law  and  equity  were  those  great  lords  of 

old! 

Oh,  the  gallant  knights  of  old,  for  their  valor  so  re- 
nowned ! 

With  sword  and  Jance  and  armor  strong,  they  scoured 
the  country  round; 

And  whenever  aught  to  tempt  them  they  met  by  wood ' 
or  wold, 

By  right  of  sword,  they  seized  the  prize  —  those  gallant 
knights  of  old ! 
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Oh,  those  gentle  dames  of  old,  who,  quite  free  from 

fear  or  pain, 
Could   gaze    on   joust  and  tournament,   and   see  their 

champion  slain! 
They  lived  on  good  beefsteaks  and  ale,  which    made 

them  strong  and  bold  — 
Oh,  more   like    men   than  women  were    those   gentle 

dames  of  old ! 

Oh,  those    mighty  towers   of   old,  with   their  turrets, 

moat,  and  keep, 
Their  battlements   and  bastions,  their  dungeons  dark 

and  deep ! 
Full  many  a  baron  held   his  court  within  the  castle 

hold ; 
And  many  a  captive  languished  there  in  those  strong 

towers  of  old ! 

Oh,  the  troubadours  of  old,  with  their  gentle  minstrelsie 
Of  hope  and  joy  or  deep   despair,  whiche'er  their  lot 

might  be  !  — 
For  years  they  served  their  ladye-love  ere  they  their 

passion  told; 
Oh,  wondrous  patience  must  have  had  those  troubadours 

of  old ! 

Oh,  those  blessed  times  of  old,  with  their  chivalry  and 

state ! 
I  love  to  read  their  chronicles  which  such  brave  deeds 

relate ; 
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I  love  to  sing  their  ancient  rhymes,  to  hear  their  legends 

told: 
But,  Heaven  be  thanked,  I  lived  not  in  those  blessed 

times  of  old  ! 


NINETY-NINE   IN   THE   SHADE. 

Rossiter  Johnson. 

Oh,  for  a  lodge  in  a  garden  of  cucumbers ! 

Oh,  for  an  iceberg  or  two  at  control ! 
Oh,  for  a  vale  which  at  mid-day  the  dew  cumbers ! 

Oh,  for  a  pleasure  trip  up  to  the  pole ! 

Oh,  for  a  little  one-story  thermometer, 

With  nothing  but  zeros  all  ranged  in  a  row ! 

Oh,  for  a  big  double-barrelled  hygrometer, 

To  measure  the  moisture  that  rolls  from  my  brow ! 

Oh,  that  this  cold  world  was  twenty  times  colder !  — 
(That's  irony  red-hot,  it  seemeth  to  me) ; 

Oh,  for  a  turn  of  its  dreadful  cold  shoulder; 
Oh,  what  a  comfort  an  ague  would  be  ! 

Oh,  for  a  grotto  to  typify  heaven, 

Scooped  in  the  rock,  under  cataract  waste  ! 

Oh,  for  a  Winter  of  discontent,  even ; 
Oh,  for  wet  blankets  judiciously  cast ! 

Oh,  for  a  soda-fount  spouting  up  boldly, 

From  every  hot  lamp-post  against  the  hot  sky ! 

Oh,  for  a  proud  maiden  to  look  on  me  coldly, 
Freezing  my  soul  with  a  glance  of  her  eye  ! 
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Oh,  for  a  draught  from  a  cup  of  cold  pizen 
And  oh,  for  a  resting-place  in  the  cold  grave, 

With  a  bath  in  the  Styx  where  the  deep  shadow  lies  on 
And  deepens  the  chill  of  its  dark-running  wave ! 


EQUALITY   AT   HOME. 

Anonymous. 

"  Antoine,"  said  Mirabeau,  returning  gay 

From  the  Assembly,  "  on  and  from  this  day 

Nobility's  abolished,  —  men  are  men, — 

No  title  henceforth  used  but  Citizen ! 

A  new  thrice-glorious  era  dawns  for  France ! 

And  now,  my  bath."     "  Yes,  Citizen."     A  glance 

Of  flame  the  huge  man  at  his  servant  shot ; 

Then,  wallowing  sea-god-like,  "  Antoine  !  more  hot," 

He  growls.     "  Here,  Citizen."     A  hand  of  wrath 

Gripped  Antoine's  head,  and  soused  it  in  the  bath ;  — 

He  spluttering,  dripping,  trembling,  —  "  Rascal !   know,' 

His  master  thundered,  as  he  let  him  go, 

"  With  you  I  still  remain  Count  Mirabeau  !  " 


THE   SINGING   LESSON. 

Jean  Ingelow. 

A  nightingale  made  a  mistake  ; 

She  sang  a  few  notes  out  of  tune ; 
Her  heart  was  ready  to  break, 

And  she  hid  away  from  the  moon. 
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She  wrung  her  claws,  poor  thing ! 

But  was  far  too  proud  to  weep ; 
She  tucked  her  head  under  her  wing, 

And  pretended  to  be  asleep. 

A  lark  arm  in  arm  with  a  thrush, 

Came  sauntering  up  to  the  place ; 
The  nightingale  felt  herself  blush. 

Though  feathers  hid  her  face. 
She  knew  they  had  heard  her  song, 

She  felt  them  snicker  and  sneer ; 
She  thought  this  life  was  too  long, 

And  wished  she  could  skip  a  year. 

"Oh,  Nightingale,"  cooed  a  dove  — 

"Oh,  Nightingale,  what's  the  use? 
You  bird  of  beauty  and  love, 

Why  behave  like  a  goose  ? 
Don't  skulk  away  from  our  sight, 

Like  common,  contemptible  fowl ; 
You  bird  of  joy  and  delight, 

Why  behave  like  an  owl  ? 

"  Only  think  of  all  you  have  done, 

Only  think  of  all  you  can  do'; 
A  false  note  is  really  fun 

From  such  a  bird  as  yon. 
Lift  up  your  proud  little  crest, 

Open  your  musical  beak  ; 
Other  birds  have  to  do  their  best  — 

You  need  only  to  speak." 
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The  nightingale  shyly  took 

Her  head  from  under  her  wing, 
And,  giving  the  dove  a  look, 

Straightway  began  to  sing. 
There  was  never  a  bird  could  pass ; 

The  night  was  divinely  calm, 
And  the  people  stood  on  the  grass 

To  hear  that  wonderful  psalm. 

The  nightingale  did  not  care ; 

She  only  sang  to  the  skies ; 
Her  song  ascended  there, 

And  there  she  fixed  her  eyes. 
The  people  that  stood  below 

She  knew  but  little  about ; 
And  this  story's  a  moral,  I  know, 

If  you'll  try  to  find  it  out. 


BALLADE    OF   BLUE   CHINA. 

Andrew  Lang. 

Theke's  a  joy  without  canker  or  cark; 

There's  a  pleasure  eternally  new : 
'Tis  to  gloat  on  the  glaze  and  the  mark 

Of  china  that's  ancient  and  blue; 

Unchipped  all  the  centuries  through 
It  has  passed  since  the  chime  of  it  rang, 

And  they  fashioned  it,  figure  and  hue, 
In  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Hwang. 
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These  dragons  (their  tails,  you  remark, 

Into  bunches  of  gillyflower  grew)  — 
When  Noah  came  out  of  the  ark, 

Did  these  lie  in  wait  for  his  crew  ? 

They  snorted,  they  snapped,  and  they  slew, 
They  were  mighty  of  fin  and  of  fang, 

And  their  portraits  Celestials  drew 
In  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Hwang. 

Here's  a  pot,  with  a  cot  in  a  park, 

In  a  park  where  the  peach-blossoms  blew, 
Where  the  lovers  eloped  in  the  dark, 

And  died,  and  were  changed  into  two 

Bright  birds,  that  eternally  flew 
Through  the  boughs  of  the  May,  as  they  sang ; 

'Tis  a  tale  was  undoubtedly  true 
In  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Hwang. 

Envoy. 

Come,  snarl  at  my  ecstasies,  do, 

Kind  critic,  your  tongue  has  no  fang ; 

But  a  sage  never  minded  a  shrew, 
In  the  days  of  the  Emperor  Hwang. 


PADDY   BLAKE'S   ECHO. 

Samuel    Lover. 

In  the  gap  of  Dunlo 
There's  an  echo,  or  so, 
And  some  of  them  echoes  is  very  surprisin' ; 
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You'll  think,  in  a  stave, 

That  I  mane  to  desave, 
For  a  ballad's  a  thing  you  expect  to  find  lies  in. 

But  visible  thrue 

In  that  hill  forninst  you 
There's  an  echo  as  plain  and  as  safe  as  the  Bank,  too  ; 

But  civilly  spake 

"  How  d'ye  do,  Paddy  Blake  ? " 
The  echo  politely  says,  "  Very  well,  thank  you !  " 

One  day  Teddy  Keogh 

With  Kate  Conner  did  go 
To  hear  from  the  echo  such  wondherful  talk,  sir ; 

But  the  echo,  they  say, 

Was  conthrairy  that  day, 
Or  perhaps  Paddy  Blake  had  gone  out  for  a  walk,  sir ; 

So  Ted  says  to  Kate, 

"  'Tis  too  hard  to  be  bate 
By  that  deaf  and  dumb  baste  of  an  echo,  so  lazy, 

But  if  we  both  shout 

At  each  other,  no  doubt, 
We'll  make  up  an  echo  between  us,  my  daisy ! " 

"  Now,  Kitty,"  says  Teddy, 

"  To  answer  be  ready." 
"  Oh,  very  well,  thank  you!"  cried  out  Kitty  then,  sir; 

"  Would  you  like  to  wed, 

Kitty  darlin'  ?"  says  Ted. 
"  Oh,  very  well,  thank  you  !  "  says  Kitty  again,  sir. 

"  D'ye  like  me  ?  "  says  Teddy  ; 

And  Kitty,  quite. ready, 
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Cried,  "Very  well,  thank  you  !  "  with  laughter  beguiling 

Now  won't  you  confess, 

Teddy  could  not  do  less 
Than  pay  his  respects  to  the  lips  that  were  smiling? 

Oh,  dear  Paddy  Blake, 

May  you  never  forsake 
Those  hills  that  return  us  such  echoes  endearing ! 

And,  girls,  all  translate 

The  sweet  echoes  like  Kate, 
No  faithfulness  doubting,  no  treachery  fear'ng ! 

And,  boys,  be  you  ready, 

Like  frolicsome  Teddy, 
Be  earnest  m  loving,  though  given  to  joking  ; 

And,  when  thus  inclined, 

May  all  true  lovers  find 
Sweet  echoes  to  answer  from  hearts  they're  invoking ! 


ROAST    PIG. 

Charles  Lamb.     Extract 

Of  all  the  delicacies  in  the  whole  world  of  eatables,  1 
will  maintain  Roast  Pig  to  be  the  most  delicate. 

I  speak  not  of  your  grown  porkers  —  things  between 
pig  and  pork  —  those  hobbydehoys  —  but  a  young  and 
tender  suckling  —  under  a  moon  old  —  guiltless  as  yet 
of  the  sty  —  with  no  original  speck  of  the  amor  immun- 
ditice,  the  hereditary  failing  of  the  first  parent,  yet 
manifest  —  his  voice  as  yet  not  broken,  but  something 
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between  a  childish  treble,  and  a  grumble  —  the    mild 
forerunner,  or prcdudium,  of  a  grunt. 

Re  must  be  roasted.  I  am  not  ignorant  that  our 
ancestors  ate  them  seethed,  or  boiled  —  but  what  a 
sacrifice  of  the  exterior  tegument ! 

There  is  no  flavour  comparable,  I  will  contend,  to 
that  of  the  crisp,  tawny,  well-watched,  not  over-roasted, 
crackling,  as  it  is  well  called  —  the  very  teeth  are  in- 
vited to  their  share  of  the  pleasure  at  this  banquet  in 
overcoming  the  coy,  brittle  resistance  —  with  the  adhe- 
sive oleaginous  —  0  call  it  not  fat  —  but  an  indefinable 
sweetness  growing  up  to  it  —  the  tender  blossoming  of 
fat  —  fat  cropped  in  the  bud  —  taken  in  the  shoot  —  in 
the  first  innocence  —  the  cream  and  quintessence  of  the 
child-pig's  yet  pure  food  —  the  lean,  no  lean,  but  a  kind 
of  animal  manna,  —  or,  rather,  fat  and  lean  (if  it  must 
be  so)  so  blended  and  running  into  each  other,  that  both 
together  make  but  one  ambrosian  result,  or  common 
substance. 

Behold  him  while  he  is  doing  —  it  seemeth  rather  a 
refreshing  warmth,  than  a  scorching  heat,  that  he  is  so 
passive  to.  How  equably  he  twirleth  round  the  string ! 
—  Now  he  is  just  done.  To  see  the  extreme  sensibility 
of  that  tender  age,  he  hath  wept  out  his  pretty  eyes  — 
radiant  jellies  —  shooting  stars  — 

See  him  in  the  dish,  his  second  cradle,  how  meek  he 
lieth  !  —  wouldst  thou  have  had  this  innocent  grow  up 
to  the  grossness  and  in  docility  which  too  often  accom- 
pany maturer  swinehood  ?  Ten  to  one  he  would  have 
proved  a  glutton,  a  sloven,  an  obstinate,  disagreeable 
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animal  —  wallowing  in  all  manner  of  filthy  conversa- 
tion —  from  these  sins  he  is  happily  snatched  away  — 

Ere  sin  could  blight,  or  sorrow  fade, 
Death  came  with  timely  care  — 

his  memory  is  odoriferous  —  no  clown  curseth,  while  his 
stomach  half  rejecteth,  the  rank  bacon  —  no  coalheaver 
bolteth  him  in  reeking  sausages  —  he  hath  a  fair  .sepul- 
chre in  the  grateful  stomach  of  the  judicious  epicure  — 
and  for  such  a  tomb  might  be  content  to  die. 


TO   THE   TERRESTRIAL   GLOBE. 

William  S.  Gilbert.     A  Bab  Ballad. 

Roll  on,  thou  ball,  roll  on ! 
Through  pathless  realms  of  space 

Roll  on  ! 
What  though  I'm  in  a  sorry  case  ? 
What  though  I  cannot  meet  my  bills  ? 
What  though  I  suffer  tooth-ache's  ills  ? 
What  though  I  swallow  countless  pills  ? 
Never  you  mind ! 

Roll  on ! 

Roll  on,  thou  ball,  roll  on ! 
Through  seas  of  inky  air 

Roll  on ! 
It's  true  I've  got  no  shirts  to  wear  ; 
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It's  true  my  butcher's  bill  is  due ; 
It's  true  my  prospects  all  look  blue  — 
But  don't  let  that  unsettle  you  ! 
Never  you  mind ! 
Roll  on! 
(It  rolls  on.) 


THE   CURE'S   PROGRESS. 

Austin  Dobson. 

Monsieur  the  Cure  down  the  street 

Comes  with  his  kind  old  face,  — 
With  his  coat  worn  bare,  and  his  straggling  hair, 

And  his  green  umbrella-case. 

You  may  see  him  pass  by  the  little  "Grande  Place, 

And  the  tiny  "  Hotel-de-ville  "  ; 
He  smiles,  as  he  goes,  to  the  fleuriste,  Rose, 

And  the  pompier,  Theojrfiile. 

He  turns,  as  a  rule,  through  the  Marclie  cool, 

Where  the  noisy  fish-wives  call ; 
And  his  compliments  pays  to  the  "  belle  Therese," 

As  she  knits  in  her  dusky  stall. 

There's  a  letter  to  drop  at  the  locksmith's  shop, 

And  Toto,  the  locksmith's  niece, 
Has  jubilant  hopes,  for  the  Cure  gropes 

In  his  tails  for  a  pain  d'epice. 
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There's  a  little  dispute  with  a  merchant  of  fruit, 

Who  is  said  to  be  heterodox, 
That  will  ended  be  with  a  "  Ma  foi,  oui!  " 

And  a  pinch  from  the  Cures  box. 

There  is  also  a  word  that  no  one  heard 

To  the  furrier's  daughter,  Lou  ; 
And  a  pale  cheek  fed  with  a  flickering  red, 

And  a  "  Bon  dieu  garde  M'sieu  !  " 

But  a  grander  way  for  the  Sons-Prefet, 

And  a  bow  for  Ma'm'selle  Anne  ; 
And  a  mock  "  off-hat "  to  the  Notary's  cat, 

And  a  nod  to  the  Sacristan  :  — 

Forever  through  life  the  Cure  goes, 
With  a  smile  on  his  kind  old  face  — 

With  his  coat  worn  bare,  and  his  straggling  hair, 
And  his  green  umbrella-case. 


THE    LAST   LEAF. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

I  saw  him  once  before, 
As  he  passed  by  the  door, 

And  again 
The  pavement  stones  resound 
As  he  totters  o'er  the  ground, 

With  his  cane. 
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They  say  that  in  his  prime, 
Ere  the  pruning-knife  of  Time 

Cut  him  down. 
Not  a  better  man  was  found 
By  the  crier  on  his  round 

Through  the  town. 

But  now  he  walks  the  streets, 
And  he  looks  at  all  he  meets, 

Sad  and  wan, 
And  he  shakes  his  feeble  head, 
And  it  seems  as  if  he  said : 

"  They  are  gone  !  " 

The  mossy  marbles  rest 

On  the  lips  that  he  has  pressed 

In  their  bloom  ; 
And  the  names  he  loved  to  hear 
Have  been  carved  for  many  a  year 

On  the  tomb. 

My  grandmamma  has  said  — 
Poor  old  lady  !  she  is  dead 

Long  ago  — 
That  he  had  a  Roman  nose, 
And  his  cheek  was  like  a  rose 

In  the  snow. 

But  now  his  nose  is  thin, 
And  it  rests  upon  his  chin 
Like  a  staff ; 
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And  a  crook  is  in  his  back 
And  a  melancholy  crack 
In  his  laugh. 

I  know  it  is  a  sin 
For  me  to  sit  and  grin 

At  him  here ; 
But  the  old  three-cornered  hat, 
And  the  breeches,  and  all  that, 

Are  so  queer ! 

And  if  I  should  live  to  be 
The  last  leaf  upon  the  tree 

In  the  Spring, 
Let  them  smile  as  I  do  now 
At  the  old  forsaken  bough 

Where  I  cling. 


SAINT   PANCRAS  BELL. 

Shirley  Brooks. 

A  sound  came  booming  through  the  air  ! 

"  What  is  that  sound  ?  "  quoth  I. 
My  blue-eyed  pet,  with  golden  hair, 

Made  answer,  presently, 
"  Papa,  you  know  it  very  well ; 
That  sound  —  it  was  Saint  Pancras  bell." 

"  My  own  Louise,  put  down  the  cat 
And  come  and  stand  by  me  ; 
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I'm  sad  to  hear  you  talk  like  that,  — 

Where's  your  philosophy  ? 
That  sound  —  attend  to  what  I  tell  — 
That  sound  was  not  Saint  Pancras  bell. 

"  Sound  is  the  name  the  sage  selects, 

For  the  concluding  term 
Of  a  long  series  of  effects, 

Of  which  that  blow's  the  germ. 
The  following  brief  analysis 
'  Shows  the  interpolations,  Miss. 

"  The  blow  which,  when  the  clapper  slips, 
Falls  on  your  friend,  the  bell, 

Changes  its  circle  to  ellipse 
(A  word  you'd  better  spell), 

And  then  comes  elasticity, 

Restoring  what  it  used  to  be. 

"  Nay,  making  it  a  little  more ; 

The  circle  shifts  about, 
As  much  as  it  shrunk  in  before, 

The  bell,  you  see,  swells  out ; 
And  so  a  new  ellipse  is  made, 
(You're  not  attending,  I'm  afraid.) 

"  This  change  of  form  disturbs  the  air, 

Which,  in  its  turn  behaves 
In  like  elastic  fashion  there, 

Creating  waves  on  waves  ; 
Which  press  each  other  onward,  dear, 
Until  the  outmost  finds  your  ear. 
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"  Within  that  ear  the  surgeons  find 

A  tympanum,  or  drum, 
Which  has  a  little  bone  behind  — 

Malleus,  it's  called  by  some  ; 
Those  not  proud  of  Latin  grammar 
Humbly  translate  it  as  the  hammer. 

"  The  wave's  vibrations  this  transmits 

To  this,  the  incus  bone 
(Incus  means  anvil,  which  it  hits), 

And  this  transfers  the  tone 
To  the  small  os  orbiculare, 
The  tiniest  bone  that  people  carry. 

"  The  stapes  next  —  the  name  recalls 
A  stirrup's  form,  my  daughter  — 

Joins  three  half-circular  canals 
Each  filled  with  limpid  water  ; 

Their  curious  lining  you'll  observe, 

Made  of  the  auditory  nerve. 

"  This  vibrates  next  —  and  then  we  find 
The  mystic  work  is  crowned  ; 

For  then  my  daughter's  gentle  mind 
First  recognizes  sound. 

See  what  a  host  of  causes  swell 

To  make  up  what  you  call  the  '  bell.' ' 

Awhile  she  paused  —  my  bright  Louise, 
And  pondered  on  the  case  ; 
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Then,  settling  that  he  meant  to  tease, 

She  slapped  her  father's  face, 
"  You  bad  old  man,  to  sit  and  tell 
Such  gibber y  gosh  about  a  bell !  " 


TURNING   THE    GRINDSTONE. 

Benjamin  Franklin. 

When  I  was  a  little  boy,  I  remember,  one  cold  win- 
ter's morning,  I  was  accosted  by  a  smiling  man  with  an 
axe  on  his  shoulder.  "  My  pretty  boy,"  said  he,  "  has 
your  father  a  grindstone?" — "Yes,  sir."  said  I. — 
"  You  are  a  fine  little  fellow,"  said  he  ;  "  will  you  let 
me  grind  my  axe  on  it?"  Pleased  with  the  compli- 
ment of  "  fine  little  fellow,"  "  0  yes,  sir,"  I  answered. 
"  It  is  down  in  the  shop."  — "  And  will  you,  my  man," 
said  he,  patting  me  on  the  head,  "  get  me  a  little  hot 
water  ? "  How  could  I  refuse  ?  I  ran,  and  soon 
brought  a  kettle  full.  "  How  old  are  you  ?  and  what's 
your  name?"  continued  he,  without  waiting  for  a  reply  ; 
"  I  am  sure  you  are  one  of  the  finest  lads  that  ever  I 
have  seen  ;  will  you  just  turn  a  few  minutes  for  me  ?  " 

Tickled  with  the  flattery,  like  a  little  fool,  I  went  to 
work,  and  bitterly  did  I  rue  the  day.  It  was  a  new 
axe,  and  I  toiled  and  tugged  till  I  was  almost  tired  to 
death.  The  school-bell  rang,  and  I  could  not  get  away; 
my  hands  were  blistered,  and  the  axe  was  not  half 
ground.  At  length,  however,  it  was  sharpened  ;  and 
the  man  turned  to  me  with,  "  Now,  you  little  rascal, 
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you've  played  truant ;  scud  to  the  school,  or  you'll  rue 
it !  "  —  "  Alas  !  "  thought  I,  "  it  was  hard  enough  to 
turn  a  grindstone,  this  cold  day ;  but  now  to  be  called 
a  little  rascal,  is  too  much." 


A   NOCTURNAL   SKETCH. 

Thomas   Hood. 

Even  is  come ;  and  from  the  dark  Park  hark, 
The  signal  of  the  setting  sun  —  one  gun  ! 
And  six  is  sounding  from  the  chime,  —  prime  time 
To  go  and  see  the  Drury-Lane  Dane  slain, — 
Or  hear  Othello's  jealous  doubt  spout  out, — 
Or  Macbeth  raving  at  that  shade-made  blade, 
Denying  to  his  frantic  clutch  much  touch :  — 
Or  else  to  see  Ducrow  with  wide  stride  ride 
Four  horses  as  no  other  man  can  span  ; 
Or  in  the  small  Olympic  pit,  sit  split 
Laughing  at  Liston,  while  you  quiz  his  phiz. 

Anon  Night  comes,  and  with  her  wings  brings  things 
Such  as,  with  his  poetic  tongue,  Young  sung; 
The  gas  up-blazes  with  its  bright  white  light, 
And  paralytic  watchmen  prowl,  howl,  growl, 
About  the  streets  and  take  up  Pall-Mail  Sal, 
Who,  hasting  to  her  nightly  jobs,  robs  fobs. 
Now  thieves  to  enter  for  your  cash,  smash,  crash, 
Past  drowsy  Charley,  in  a  deep  sleep,  creep, 
But  frightened  by  Policeman  B.  3,  flee, 
And  while  they're  going,  whisper  low;  —  "No  go  !  " 
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Now  puss,  while  folks  are  in  their  beds,  treads  leads, 
And  sleepers  waking,  grumble  —  "  Drat  that  cat !  " 
Who  in  the  gutter  caterwauls,  squalls,  mauls 
Some  feline  foe,  and  screams  in  shrill  ill-will. 

Now  Bulls  of  Bashan,  of  a  prize  size  rise 

In  childish  dreams,  and  with  a  roar  gore  poor 

Georgy,  or  Charley,  or  Billy,  willy-nilly ;  — 

But  Nursemaid  in  a  nightmare's  rest,  chest-pressed, 

Dreameth  of  one  of  her  old  flames,  James  Games, 

And  that  she  hears  —  what  faith  is  man's  —  Ann's  banns 

And  his,  from  Reverend  Mr.  Rice,  twice,  thrice ; 

White  ribbons  nourish,  and  a  stout  shout  out, 

That  upward  goes,  shows  Rose  knows  those  beaux'  woes  ! 


THE    UNIVERSITY   OF   GOTTINGEN. 

George  Canning. 

Whene'er  with  haggard  eyes  I  view 
This  dungeon  that  I'm  rotting  in, 
I  think  of  those  companions  true 
Who  studied  with  me  at  the  U- 

niversity  of  Gottingen, 
niversity  of  Gottingen. 

[  Weeps,  and  pulls  out  a  blue  kerchief  with  ivhich  he  wipes 
his  eyes  ;  gazing  tenderly  at  it,  he  proceeds :] 

Sweet  kerchief,  checked  with  heavenly  blue, 
Which  once  my  love  sat  knotting  in  — 
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Alas,  Matilda  then  was  true  ! 

At  least  I  thought  so  at  the  U- 

niversity  of  Gottingen, 
niversity  of  Gottingen. 

Barbs  !  barbs !  alas  !  how  swift  you  flew, 

Her  neat  post-wagon  trotting  in  ! 
Ye  bore  Matilda  from  my  view ; 
Forlorn  I  languished  at  the  U- 

niversity  of  Gottingen, 
niversity  of  Gottingen. 

This  faded  form  !  this  pallid  hue  ! 
This  blood  my  veins  is  clotting  in  ! 

My  years  are  many  —  they  were  few 

When  first  I  entered  at  the  U- 

niversity  of  Gottingen, 
niversity  of  Gottingen. 

There  first  for  thee  my  passion  grew, 

Sweet,  sweet  Matilda  Pottincren  ! 
Thou  wast  the  daughter  of  my  tu- 
tor, law-professor  at  the  U- 

niversity  of  Gottingen, 
niversity  of  Gottingen. 

Sun,  moon,  and  thou,  vain  world,  adieu, 

That  kings  and  priests  are  plotting  in ; 
Here  doomed  to  starve  on  water  gru- 
el, never  shall  I  see  the  U- 

ni versify  of  Gottingen, 
niversity  of  Gottingen. 
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NOVEMBER. 

Thomas  Hood. 

No  sun  —  no  moon  — 

No  morn  —  no  noon  — 
No  dawn  —  no  dusk  —  no  proper  time  of  day  — 

No  sky  —  no  earthly  view  — 

No  distance  looking  blue  — 
No  road  —  no  street  —  no  "t'other  side  the  way"  — 

No  end  to  any  Row  — 

No  indication  where  the  crescents  go  — 
No  top  to  any  steeple  — 
No  recognition  of  familiar  people  — 

No  courtesies  for  throwing  'em  — 

No  knowing  'em! 
No  travelling  at  all  —  no  locomotion  — 
No  missing  of  the  way  —  no  notion  — 
No  go  —  by  land  or  ocean  — 

No  mail — no  post  — 

No  news  from  any  foreign  coast  — 
No  park  —  no  ring  —  no  afternoon  gentility  — 
No  company  —  no  nobility  — 
No  warmth  —  no  cheerfulness  —  no  healthful  ease  — 

No  comfortable  feel  in  any  member  — 
No  shade  —  no  shine  —  no  butterflies  —  no  bees  — 

No  fruits — no  flowers  —  no  leaves  —  no  birds  — 
November ! 
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JENNY   KISSED    ME. 

Leigh   Hunt. 

Jenny  kissed  me  when  we  met, 

Jumping  from  the  chair  she  sat  in ; 
Time,  you  thief,  who  love  to  get 

Sweets  into  your  list,  put  that  in. 

Say  I'm  weary,  say  I'm  sad ; 
Say  that  health  and  wealth  have  missed  me 

Say  I'm  growing  old,  but  add 
Jenny  kissed  me ! 


SQUEERS'   SCHOOL. 

Charles  Dickens.    Extract. 

Obedient  to  his  summons,  there  ranged  themselves 
in  front  of  the  schoolmaster's  desk  half  a  dozen  scare- 
crows, out  at  knees  and  elbows,  one  of  whom  placed  a 
torn  and  filthy  book  beneath  his  learned  eye. 

"  This  is  the  first  class  in  English  spelling  and  philos- 
ophy, Nickleby,"  said  Squeers,  beckoning  his  assistant 
to  stand  beside  him.  "We'll  get  up  a  Latin  one,  and 
hand  that  over  to  you.  Now,  then,  where's  the  first 
boy  ?  " 

"  Please,  sir,  he's  cleaning  the  back-parlor  window," 
said  the  temporary  head  of  the  philosophical  class. 

"  So  he  is,  to  be  sure,"  rejoined  Squeers.  "  We  go 
upon  the  practical  mode  of  teaching,  Nickleby,  —  the 
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regular  education  system.  C-1-e-a-n,  clean,  verb  active : 
to  make  bright,  to  scour.  W-i-n,  win,  d-e-r,  winder  :  a 
casement.  When  the  boy  knows  this  out  of  a  book,  he 
goes  and  does  it.  It's  just  the  same  principle  as  the  use 
of  the  globes.     Where's  the  second  boy?" 

"  Please,  sir,  he's  weeding  the  garden,"  replied  a 
small  voice. 

"To  be  sure,"  said  Squeers,  by  no  means  disconcerted, 
"  so  he  is.  B-o-t,  bot,  t-i-n,  tin,  n-e-y,  ney,  bottiney, 
noun  substantive :  a  knowledge  of  plants.  When  he 
has  learned  that  bottiney  means  a  knowledge  of  plants, 
he  goes  and  knows  'em.  That's  our  system,  Nickleby ; 
what  do  you  think  of  it  ?  " 

"  It's  a  very  useful  one,  at  any  rate,"  answered  Nic- 
kleby. 

"I  believe  you,"  rejoined  Squeers,  not  remarking  the 
emphasis  of  his  usher.     "  Third  boy,  what's  a  horse  ?  " 

"  A  beast,  sir,"  replied  the  boy. 

"  So  it  is,"  said  Squeers ;  "  ain't  it,  Nickleby  ?  " 

"  I  believe  there  is  no  doubt  of  that,  sir,"  answered 
Nicholas. 

"  Of  course  there  isn't,"  replied  Squeers.  "  A  horse 
is  a  quadruped,  and  quadruped's  Latin  for  beast,  as 
everybody  that's  gone  through  the  grammar  knows,  or 
else  what's  the  use  of  having  grammars  at  all  ? " 

"Where,  indeed  ?  "  said  Nicholas,  abstractedly. 

"  As  you're  perfect  in  that,"  resumed  Squeers,  turn- 
ing to  the  boy,  "  go  and  look  after  my  horse,  and  rub 
him  down  well,  or  I'll  rub  you  down.  The  rest  of  the 
class  go  and  draw  water  up,  till  somebody  tells  you  to 
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leave  off,  for  it's  washing  day  to-morrow,  and  they  want 
the  coppers  filled." 

So  saying,  he  dismissed  the  first  class  to  their  experi- 
ments in  practical  philosophy,  and  stood  eyeing  Nicho- 
las with  a  look  half  doubtful,  half  cunning. 


ADVENTURE  OF  BARON  MUNCHAUSEN  IN  A 
FIGHT  WITH  THE  TURKS. 

Rudolph  Erich  Raspe.     Extracts. 

We  had  very  hot  work  once  in  the  van  of  the  army, 
when  we  drove  the  Turks  into  Oczakow.  My  spirited 
steed  had  almost  brought  me  into  a  scrape.  His  swift- 
ness enabled  me  to  be  foremost  in  the  pursuit ;  and, 
seeing  the  enemy  fairly  flying  through  the  opposite  gate, 
I  thought  it  would  be  prudent  to  stop  in  the  market- 
place to  order  the  men  to  rendezvous. 

I  stopped,  gentlemen ;  but  judge  of  my  astonishment 
when  in  this  market-place  I  saw  not  one  of  my  hussars 
about  me.  Are  they  scouring  the  other  streets,  or 
what  is  become  of  them  ?  They  could  not  be  far  off, 
and  must  at  all  events  soon  join  me.  In  that  expecta- 
tion, I  walked  my  panting  steed  to  a  spring  in  the 
market-place,  and  let  him  drink.  He  drank  uncom- 
monly, with  an  eagerness  not  to  be  satisfied  but  natural 
enough,  for  when  I  looked  round  for  my  men,  what 
should  I  see,  gentlemen  !  The  hind  part  of  the  poor 
creature  —  croup  and  legs  were  missing  as  if  he  had 
been  cut  in  two,  and  the  water  ran  out  as  it  came  in, 
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without  refreshing  or  doing  him  any  good.  How  it 
could  have  happened  was  quite  a  mystery  to  me,  till  I 
returned  with  him  to  the  town-gate.  There  I  saw  that 
when  I  rushed  in  pell-mell  with  the  flying  enemy,  they 
had  dropped  the  portcullis  (a  heavy  falling-door  with 
sharp  spikes  at  the  bottom,  let  down  suddenly  to  pre- 
vent the  entrance  of  an  enemy  into  a  fortified  town) 
unperceived  by  me,  which  had  totally  cut  off  his  hind 
part,  that  still  lay  quivering  on  the  outside  of  the  gate. 
It  would  have  been  an  irreparable  loss,  had  not  our 
furrier  contrived  to  bring  both  parts  together  while  still 
hot.  He  sewed  them  up  with  sprigs  and  young  shoots 
of  laurel  that  were  at  hand.  The  wound  healed,  and 
what  could  not  have  happened  but  to  so  glorious  a  horse, 
the  sprigs  took  root  in  his  body,  grew  up  and  formed  a 
bower  over  me  ;  so  that  afterwards  I  could  go  upon 
many  expeditions  in  the  shade  of  my  own  and  my 
horse's  laurels. 


ADVENTURE   OF   BARON   MUNCHAUSEN  WITH 
HIS    HORSE. 

Rudolph  Erich  Raspe.     Extracts. 

I  set  off  for  Rome  on  a  journey  to  Russia  in  the 
midst  of  winter,  from  a  just  notion  that  frost  and  snow 
must  of  course  mend  the  roads,  which  every  traveller 
had  described  as  uncommonly  bad  through  the  northern 
parts  of  Germany  and  Poland.  I  went  on  horseback, 
as  the  most  convenient  manner  of  travelling  ;    I  was 
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but  lightly  clothed,  and  of  this  I  felt  the  inconvenience 
the  more  as  I  advanced  northward. 

I  went  on,  and  as  I  was  crossing  a  bleak  common  in 
Poland,  night  and  darkness  overtook  me.  No  village 
was  to  be  seen.  The  country  was  covered  with  snow, 
and  I  was  unacquainted  with  the  road. 

Tired,  I  alighted  and  fastened  my  horse  to  something 
like  a  pointed  stump  of  a  tree,  which  appeared  above 
the  snow.  For  the  sake  of  safety  I  placed  my  pistols 
under  my  arm,  and  lay  down  on  the  snow,  where  I 
slept  so  soundly  that  I  did  not  open  my  eyes  till  broad 
daylight.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  my  astonishment 
to  find  myself  in  the  midst  of  a  village,  lying  in  a 
churchyard ;  nor  was  my  horse  to  be  seen,  but  I  heard 
him  neigh  somewhere  above  me.  On  looking  upward, 
I  beheld  him  hanging  by  his  bridle  to  the  weathercock 
of  the  steeple.  Matters  were  now  plain  to  me;  the 
village  had  been  covered  with  snow  over  night ;  a  sud- 
den change  of  weather  had  taken  place  ;  I  had  sunk 
down  to  the  churchyard  whilst  asleep,  gently  and  in 
the  same  proportion  as  the  snow  had  melted  away ;  and 
what  in  the  dark  I  had  taken  to  be  the  stump  of  a  little 
tree  appearing  above  the  snow,  to  which  I  had  tied  my 
horse,  proved  to  have  been  the  weathercock  of  the 
steeple. 

Without  long  consideration  I  took  one  of  my  pistols, 
shot  the  bridle  in  two,  brought  down  the  horse,  and 
proceeded  on  my  journey. 
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DON   QUIXOTE   AND    THE   WINDMILLS. 

Miguel  de  Cervantes.  Extracts. 

As  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  Panza  were  riding,  they 
perceived  some  thirty  or  forty  windmills  on  the  plain. 
As  soon  as  Don  Quixote  spied  them,  he  said  to  his 
squire  : 

"  Fortune  disposes  our  affairs  better  than  we  our- 
selves could  have  desired ;  look  yonder,  friend  Sancho 
Panza,  where  you  may  discern  somewhat  more  than 
thirty  monstrous  giants,  with  whom  I  intend  to  fight, 
and  take  away  all  their  lives ;  with  whose  spoils  we 
will  begin  to  enrich  ourselves ;  for  it  is  lawful  war,  and 
doing  God  service  to  take  so  wicked  a  generation  from 
off  the  face  of  the  earth." 

"  What  giants  ?  "  said  Sancho  Panza. 

"  Those  you  see  yonder,"  answered  his  master,  "  with 
those  long  arms ;  for  some  of  them  are  wont  to  have 
them  of  the  length  of  almost  two  leagues." 

"  Consider,  sir,"  answered  Sancho,  "  that  those  which 
appear  yonder  are  not  giants,  but  windmills ;  and  what 
seem  to  be  arms  are  the  sails  which  are  whirled  about 
by  the  wind  and  make  the  millstone  go." 

"  One  may  easily  see,"  answered  Don  Quixote,  "that 
you  are  not  versed  in  the  business  of  adventures ;  they 
are  giants,  and  if  you  are  afraid,  stand  aside  and  pray, 
whilst  I  engage  them  in  a  firm  and  unequal  combat." 

So  saying,  he  clapped  spurs  to  his  horse  without 
minding  the  cries  his  squire  sent  after  him.  He  went 
on,  crying  out  aloud  : 
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"  Fly  not  yet,  ye  cowards  and  vile  caitiffs,  for  it  is  a 
single  knight  who  assaults  you  ! " 

Now  the  wind  rose  a  little,  and  the  great  sails  began 
to  move,  which  Don  Quixote  perceiving,  he  said,  "  Well, 
though  you  should  move  more  arms  than  Briareus,  you 
shall  pay  for  it." 

So  saying,  he  rushed  on  as  fast  as  his  horse  could 
carry  him,  and  attacked  the  first  mill  before  him  ;  run- 
ning his  lance  into  the  sail,  the  wind  whirled  it  about 
with  so  much  violence  that  it  broke  the  lance  to  shivers, 
dragging  horse  and  rider  after  it,  and  tumbling  them 
over  and  over  on  the  plain  in  very  evil  plight.  Sancho 
Panza  hastened  to  his  assistance  as  fast  as  his  donkey 
could  carry  him,  and  when  he  came  up  to  him,  he  found 
him  not  able  to  stir  —  so  violent  was  the  blow  he  had 
received  in  falling. 

"  God  save  me  !"  quoth  Sancho ;  "  did  I  not  warn  you 
to  have  a  care  of  what  you  did,  for  that  they  were 
nothing  but  windmills  ?  " 

"  Peace,  friend  Sancho,"  answered  Don  Quixote,  "  for 
matters  of  war  are  of  all  others  most  subject  to  contin- 
ual mutations.  Now  I  verily  believe  that  the  wizard 
who  stole  away  my  books  has  metamorphosed  these 
giants  into  windmills  on  purpose  to  deprive  me  of  the 
glory  of  vanquishing  them ;  but  his  wicked  arts  will 
avail  little  against  the  goodness  of  my  sword." 

"  God  grant  it !  "  answered  Sancho  Panza  ;  and  help- 
ing him  to  rise,  he  mounted  him  again  upon  his  horse, 
who  was  half  shoulder-slipped. 
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EPIGRAM   WRITTEN   ON    THE    BED-CHAMBER 
DOOR   OF   CHARLES   II. 

Earl  of  Rochester. 

Here  lies  our  mutton-loving  king, 
Whose  word  no  one  relies  on, 
Who  never  said  a  foolish  thing 
And  never  did  a  wise  one  ! 


THE   FAN-DRILL. 

Joseph   Addison.     Extracts. 

Mr.  Spectator  :  —  Women  are  armed  with  fans  as 
men  with  swords,  and  sometimes  do  more  execution 
with  them.  To  the  end,  therefore,  that  ladies  may  be 
entire  mistresses  of  the  weapons  which  they  bear,  I 
have  erected  an  academy  for  the  training  up  of  young 
women  in  the  exercise  of  the  fan,  according  to  the  most 
fashionable  airs  and  motions  that  are  now  practised 
at  court.  The  ladies  who  carry  fans  under  me  are 
drawn  up  twice  a  day  hi  my  great  hall,  where  they  are 
instructed  in  the  use  of  their  arms,  and  exercised  by  the 
following  words  of  command  :  "  Handle  your  fans !  — 
Unfurl  your  fans  !  —  Discharge  your  fans  !  —  Ground 
your  fans  !  —  Recover  your  fans !  —  Flutter  your  fans !  " 

By  the  right  observation  of  these  few  plain  words  of 
command,  a  woman  of  tolerable  genius,  who  will  apply 
herself  diligently  to  her  exercise  for  the  space  of  but  one- 
half  year,  shall  be  able  to  give  her  fan  all  the  graces 
that  can  possibly  enter  into  that  modish  little  machine. 


NATURE, 


NATUKE. 

JANUARY   WIND. 

Robert  Buchanan.     Abridged. 

The  wind,  wife,  the  wind  ;  how  it  blows,  how  it  blows ! 
It  grips  the  latch,  it  shakes  the  house,  it  whistles,  it 

screams,  it  crows, 
It  dashes  on  the  window-pane,  then  rushes  off  with  a 

cry, 
You  scarce  can  hear  your  own  loud  voice,  it  clatters  so 

loud  and  high  ; 
And  far  away  upon  the  sea,  it  floats  with  thunder-call, 
The  wind,  wife,  the  wind,  wife  ;  the  wind  that  did  it  all ! 

The  wind,  wife,  the  wind ;  how  it  blows,  how  it  blows  ! 
It  changes,  shifts  without  a  cause,  it  ceases,  it  comes 

and  goes ; 
And  David  was  ever  the  same,  wayward,  and  wild  and 

bold ;  — 
For  wilful  lad  will  have  his  way,  and  the  wind  no  hand 

can  hold ; 
But  ah !    the  wind,  the  changeful  wind,  was  more  to 

blame  than  he ; 
The  wind,  wife,  the  wind,  wife  ;  that  blew  him  out   to 

sea  ! 
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The  wind,  wife,  the  wind  ;  now  'tis  still,  now  'tis  still. 

And  as  we  sit,  I  seem  to  feel  the  silence  shiver  and  thrill. 

'Twas  thus  the  night  he  went  away,  and  we  sat  in  si- 
lence here, 

We  listened  to  our  beating  hearts,  and  all  was  heavy 
and  drear ; 

We  longed  to  hear  the  wind  again,  and  to  hold  our 
David's  hand,  — 

The  wind,  wife,  the  wind,  wife ;  that  blew  him  out 
from  land ! 

The  wind,  wife,  the  wind  ;  up  again,  up  again  ! 

It  blew  our  David  round  the  world,  yet  shrieked  at  our 

window-pane  ; 
And  ever  since  that  time,  old  wife,  in  rain,  and  in  sun, 

and  in  snow, 
Whether  I  work  or  weary  here,  I  hear  it  whistle  and 

blow. 
It  moans  around,  it  groans,  it  wanders  with  scream  and 

cry,  — 
The    wind,    wife,  the  wind,   wife  ;    may  it  blow  him 

home  to  die ! 

TO   THE   FRINGED    GENTIAN. 

William   Cullen   Bryant. 

Thou  blossom  bright  with  autumn  dew, 
And  colored  with  the  heavens'  own  blue, 
That  openest,  when  the  quiet  light 
Succeeds  the  keen  and  frosty  night. 
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Thou  comest  not  when  violets  lean 

O'er  wandering  brooks  and  springs  unseen. 

Or  columbines,  in  purple  drest, 

Nod  o'er  the  ground-bird's  hidden  nest. 

Thou  waitest  late,  and  com'st  alone 
When  woods  are  bare,  and  birds  are  flown, 
And  frosts  and  shortening  days  portend 
The  aged  Year  is  near  his  end. 

Then  doth  thy  sweet  and  quiet  eye 
Look  through  its  fringes  to  the  sky, 
Blue,  blue  as  though  that  sky  let  fall 
A  flower  from  its  cerulean  wall. 

I  would  that  thus,  when  I  shall  see 
The  hour  of  death  draw  near  to  me, 
Hope,  blossoming  within  my  heart, 
May  look  to  Heaven,  as  I  depart. 


TRAILING   ARBUTUS. 

Rose  Terry. 

Daklings  of  the  forest, 

Blossoming  alone, 
When  Earth's  grief  is  sorest 

For  her  jewels  gone  — 
Ere  the  last  snowdrift  melts,  your  tender  buds  have  blown. 

Tinged  with  color  faintly, 
Like  the  morning  sky, 
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Or,  more  pale  and  saintly 
Wrapped  in  leaves  ye  lie  — 
Even  as  children  sleep  in  faith's  simplicity. 

There  the  wild  wood-robin 

Hymns  your  solitude ; 
And  the  rain  comes  sobbing 
Through  the  budding  wood, 
While  the  low  south-wind  sighs,  but  dares  not  be  more 
rude. 

Were  your  pure  lips  fashioned 

Out  of  rain  and  dew  — 
Starlight  unimpassioned, 

Dawn's  most  tender  hue, 
And  scented  by  the  woods  that  gathered  sweets  for  you  ? 

Fairest  and  most  lonely, 

From  the  world  apart ; 
Made  for  beauty  only, 

Veiled  from  Nature's  heart 
With  such  unconscious  grace  as  makes  the  dream  of  Art ! 

Were  not  mortal  sorrow 

An  immortal  shade, 
Then  would  I  to-morrow 
Such  a  flower  be  made, 
And  live  in  the  dear  woods  where   my  lost  childhood 
played. 
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SUMMER   MOON. 

Robert  Buchanan. 

Summer  moon,  0  summer  moon !  across  the  west  you 

fly, 

You  gaze  on  half  the  earth  at  once  with  sweet  and 

steadfast  eye  : 
Summer  moon,  0  summer  moon !  were  I  aloft  with  thee, 
I  know  that  I  could  look  upon  my  boy  who  sails  the  sea. 

Summer  moon,  0  summer  moon!  you  throw  your  silver 

showers 
Upon  a  glassy  sea  that  lies  round  shores  of  fruit  and 

flowers ; 
The  blue  tide  trembles  on  the  shore,  with  murmuring 

as  of  bees, 
And  the  shadow  of  the  ship  lies  dark  near  shade  of 

orange  trees. 

Summer  moon,  0  summer  moon !  now  wind  and  storm 

have  fled 
Your  light  creeps  through  a  cabin-pane  and  lights  a 

flaxen  head : 
He  tosses  with  his  lips  apart,  lies  smiling  in  your  gleam, 
For  underneath  his  folded  lids  you  put  a  gentle  dream. 

Summer   moon,  0   summer  moon!    his  head  is  on  his 

arm, 
He  stirs,  with  balmy  breath,  and  sees  the  moonlight  on 

the  farm, 
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He  stirs  and  breathes  his  mother's  name,  he  smiles  and 

sees  once  more 
The  moon  above,  the  fields  below,  the  shadow  at  the 

door. 

Summer  moon,  0  summer  moon !  across  the  lift  you  go  ! 
Far  south  you  gaze  and  see  my  boy,  where  groves  of 

orange  grow. 
Summer  moon,  0  summer  moon!  you  turn  again  to  me, 
And  seem  to  have  the  smile  of  him  who  sleeps  upon  the 

sea. 


FOUR-LEAVED    CLOVER. 

Anonymous. 

Fortune  will  not  come  with  seeking 

I  have  sought  it,  and  I  know  : 
I  have  looked  for  four-leaved  clover 
All  the  hill-side  on  and  over; 
By  the  brook,  and  in  the  meadow, 
In  the  sunshine,  in  the  shadow, 
But  my  clover  does  not  grow. 

Fortune  will  not  come  with  seeking ; 

Here  beside  my  open  door 
I  will  rest,  my  search  is  over ; 
I  can  find  no  four-leaved  clover : 
On,  through  the  deceitful  meadow, 
In  the  sunshine,  in  the  shadow, 

I  shall  never  seek  it  more ! 
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"  Fortune  will  not  come  with  seeking," 

So  I  muse  with  down-cast  eyes; 
Eyes  that  gaze  the  hill-tops  over, 
Fall,  and  rest  on  four-leaved  clover, 
Close  beside  my  doorstep  growing, 
Close  at  home  my  fortune  showing ; 

In  my  home  I  win  my  prize  ! 


THE   SEA. 

Barry   Cornwall. 

The  sea,  the  sea,  the  open  sea, 

The  blue,  the  fresh,  the  ever  free ! 

Without  a  mark,  without  a  bound, 

It  runneth  the  earth's  wide  regions  round ; 

It  plays  with  the  clouds ;  it  mocks  the  skies ; 

Or  like  a  cradled  creature  lies. 

I'm  on  the  sea  !  I'm  on  the  sea  ! 

I  am  where  I  would  ever  be ; 

With  the  blue  above,  and  the  blue  below, 

And  silence  wheresoe'er  I  go : 

If  a  storm  should  come  and  awake  the  deep, 

What  matter  ?     I  shall  ride  and  sleep. 

I  love,  oh,  how  I  love,  to  ride 
On  the  fierce,  foaming,  bursting  tide, 
When  every  mad  wave  drowns  the  moon, 
Or  whistles  aloft  his  tempest  tune, 
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And  tells  how  goeth  the  world  below, 
And  why  the  sou'west  blasts  do  blow ! 

I  never  was  on  the  dull,  tame  shore, 
But  I  loved  the  great  sea  more  and  more, 
And  backward  flew  to  her  billowy  breast, 
Like  a  bird  that  seeketh  its  mother's  nest ; 
And  a  mother  she  was  and  is  to  me ; 
For  I  was  born  on  the  open  sea. 

The  waves  were  white,  and  red  the  morn, 
In  the  noisy  hour  when  I  was  born  ; 
And  the  whale  it  whistled,  the  porpoise  rolled. 
And  the  dolphins  bared  their  backs  of  gold  ; 
And  never  was  heard  such  an  outcry  wild 
As  welcomed  to  life  the  ocean-child  ! 

I've  lived  since  then,  in  calm  and  strife 
Full  fifty  summers  a  sailor's  life  ; 
With  wealth  to  spend  and  a  power  to  range, 
And  never  have  sought,  nor  sighed  for  change; 
And  death,  whenever  he  comes  to  me, 
Shall  come  on  the  wide,  unbounded  sea ! 


THE   NIGHTS    OF   VENICE. 

George   Sand.     Translated  bv  the   Editors. 

The  beauty  of  the  sky  and  the  delights  of  night  in 
Venice  are  beyond  expression.  The  lagoon  is  so  calm 
in  clear  nights  that  the  stars  do  not  tremble  in  it.     When 
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Ave  are  in  the  middle,  it  is  so  blue,  so  even,  that  our  eye 
does  not  mark  the  horizon  line,  and  the  water  and  sky 
make  one  veil  of  azure  where  revery  loses  itself  and  is 
lulled  to  sleep ;  the  air  is  so  transparent  and  so  pure  that 
we  see  in  the  heavens  a  million  times  more  stars  than  we 
can  discern  in  our  northern  France.  I  have  seen  here 
nights  so  star-studded  that  the  silvery  white  of  the  stars 
occupied  more  space  than  the  blue  of  the  air  in  the  vault 
of  the  firmament. 

If  you  would  taste  a  fresh  and  pure  repose,  choose  in 
one  of  these  lovely  nights,  the  flight  of  marble  steps 
which  leads  down  from  the  royal  gardens  to  the  canal. 
When  the  gilded  railing  is  closed  on  the  garden  side, 
you  may  be  borne  in  a  gondola  to  the  flagstones  still 
warm  with  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  and  not  be 
annoyed  by  any  importunate  pedestrians.  When  the 
midnight  wind  passes  over  the  lime-trees  and  scatters 
its  flowers  on  the  waters  ;  when  the  scent  of  geranium 
and  clover  rises  in  whiffs  ;  when  the  domes  of  Santa 
Maria  raise  into  the  heavens  their  half-globes  of  alabas- 
ter and  their  minarets  crowned  with  a  turban  ;  when 
all  is  white,  —  water,  sky,  and  marble,  the  three  ele- 
ments of  Venice,  —  and  when  from  the  height  of  the 
tower  of  Saint  Mark  a  great  brazen  voice  hovers  over 
your  head; — then  there  will  flow  through  your  whole 
being  a  calm  so  profound  that  your  life  seems  to  be 
entirely  given  up  to  rest  and  forgetfulness. 
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THE  .HIGHLAND   CHASE. 

Walter  Scott. 

The  stag  at  eve  had  drunk  his  fill 

Where  danced  the  moon  on  Monan's  rill, 

And  deep  his  midnight  lair  had  made 

In  lone  Glenartney's  hazel  shade ; 

But  when  the  sun  his  beacon  red 

Had  kindled  on  Benvoirlich's  head, 

The  deep-mouthed  bloodhounds'  heavy  bay 

Resounded  up  the  rocky  way, 

And  faint,  from  further  distance  borne 

Were  heard  the  clanging  hoof  and  horn. 

As  Chief  who  hears  his  warder  call, 

"  To  arms  !  the  foemen  storm  the  wall," 

The  antlered  monarch  of  the  waste 

Sprung  from  his  heathery  couch  in  haste. 

But  e'er  his  fleet  career  he  took, 

The  dew-drops  from  his  flanks  he  shook ; 

Like  crested  leader  proud  and  high, 

Tossed  his  beamed  frontlet  to  the  sky ; 

A  moment  gazed  adown  the  dale, 

A  moment  snuffed  the  tainted  gale, 

A  moment  listened  to  the  cry, 

That  thickened  as  the  chase  drew  nigh ; 

Then,  as  the  headmost  foes  appeared, 

With  one  brave  bound  the  copse  he  cleared, 

And,  stretching  forward  free  and  far, 

Sought  the  wild  heaths  of  Uam-Var. 
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Yelled  on  the  view  the  opening  pack ; 
Rock,  glen,  and  cavern  paid  them  back ; 
To  many  a  mingled  sound  at  once 
The  awakened  mountain  gave  response. 
A  hundred  dogs  bayed  deep  and  strong, 
Clattered  a  hundred  steeds  along, 
Their  peal  the  merry  horns  rung  out, 
A  hundred  voices  joined  the  shout  : 
With  hark  and  whoop,  and  wild  halloo, 
No  rest  Benvoirlich's  echoes  knew. 
Far  from  the  tumult  fled  the  roe, 
Close  in  her  covert  cowered  the  doe, 
The  falcon,  from  her  cairn  on  high, 
Cast  on  the  rout  a  wondering  eye, 
Till  far  beyond  her  piercing  ken 
The  hurricane  had  swept  the  glen. 
Faint,  and  more  faint,  its  failing  din 
Returned  from  cavern,  cliff,  and  lin, 
And  silence  settled,  wide  and  still, 
On  the  lone  wood  and  mighty  hill. 


ON   THE   GRASSHOPPER   AND   CRICKET. 

John  Keats. 

The  poetry  of  earth  is  never  dead  ; 

When  all  the  birds  are  faint  with  the  hot  sun 
And  hide  in  cooling  trees,  a  voice  will  run 

From  hedge  to  hedge  about  the  new-mown  mead. 

That  is  the  grasshopper's  —  he  takes  the  lead 
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In  summer  luxury,  — -  he  has  never  done 

With  his  delights ;  for,  when  tired  out  with  fun. 
He  rests  at  ease  beneath  some  pleasant  weed. 
The  poetry  of  earth  is  ceasing  never. 

On  a  lone  winter  evening,  when  the  frost 
Has  wrought  a  silence,  from  the  stove  there  shrills, 
The  cricket's  song,  in  warmth  increasing  ever, 

And  seems  to  one  in  drowsiness  half  lost, 
The  grasshopper's  among  some  grassy  hills. 


THE    GRASSHOPPER   AND    CRICKET. 

Leigh    Hunt. 

Green  little  vaulter  in  the  sunny  grass 

Catching  your  heart  up  at  the  feel  of  June  — 
Sole  voice  that's  heard  amidst  the  lazy  noon 

When  even  the  bees  lag  at  the  summoning  brass ; 

And  you,  warm  little  housekeeper  who  class 

With  those  who  think  the  candle  come  too  soon, 
Loving  the  fire,  and  with  your  tricks  and  tune 

Nick  the  glad,  silent  moments  as  they  pass  ! 

0  sweet  and  tiny  cousins,  that  belong, 
One  to  the  fields,  the  other  to  the  hearth, 

Both  have  your  sunshine  ;  both,  though  small,  are  strom 
At  your  clear  hearts ;  and  both  seem  given  to  earth 

To  sing  in  thoughtful  ears  this  natural  song, 
Indoors  and  out,  summer  and  winter,  mirth. 
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GRIZZLY. 

Bret  Harte. 

Coward  —  of  heroic  size 
In  whose  lazy  muscles  lies 
Strength  we  fear  and  yet  despise ; 
Savage,  —  whose  relentless  tusks 
Are  content  with  acorn  husks  ; 
Robber-1-  whose  exploits  ne'er  soared 
O'er  the  bees'  or  squirrels'  hoard : 
Whiskered  chin  and  feeble  nose, 
Claws  of  steel  on  baby  toes,  — 
Here  in  solitude  and  shade ; 
Shambling,  shuffling  plantigrade, 
By  thy  courses  undismayed  ! 

Here,  where  Nature  makes  thy  bed, 
Let  thy  rude,  half-human  tread 

Point  to  hidden  Indian  springs 
Lost  in  ferns  and  fragrant  grasses 

Hovered  o'er  by  timid  wings, 
Where  the  wood-duck  lightly  passes, 
Where  the  wild  bee  holds  her  sweets, 
Epicurean  retreats, 
Fit  for  thee  and  better  than 
Fearful  spoils  of  dangerous  man. 

In  thy  fat-jowled  deviltry 
Friar  Tuck  shall  live  in  thee ; 
Thou  mayst  levy  tithe  and  dole ; 
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Thou  shalt  spread  the  woodland  cheer, 
From  the  pilgrim  taking  toll : 

Match  thy  cunning  with  his  fear ; 
Eat  and  drink  and  have  thy  fill : 
Yet  remain  an  outlaw  still ! 


EVENING   IN   PARADISE. 

John  Milton. 

Now  came  still  Evening  on,  and  Twilight  gray 
Had  in  her  sober  livery  all  things  clad ; 
Silence  accompanied ;  for  beast  and  bird  — 
They  to  their  grassy  couch,  these  to  their  nests  — 
Were  slunk,  all  but  the  wakeful  nightingale ; 
She  all  night  long  her  amorous  descant  sung ; 
Silence  was  pleased  :  now  glowed  the  firmament 
With  living  sapphires :  Hesperus,  that  led 
The  starry  host,  rode  brightest,  till  the  Moon, 
Rising  in  clouded  majesty,  at  length 
Apparent  queen,  unveiled  her  peerless  light, 
And  o'er  the  dark  her  silver  mantle  threw. 


MUSIC   BY   MOONLIGHT. 

William   Shakespeare.     Extract. 

How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank  ! 
Here  will  we  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  music 
Creep  in  our  ears ;  soft  stillness  and  the  night 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 
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Sit,  Jessica  :  Look  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold ; 
There's  not  the  smallest  orb,  which  thou  behold'st, 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 
Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherubins ! 
Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls  ; 
But,  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it. 


HOLIDAYS   AND   HOLY   DAYS. 


MADONNA  ANDREA    DEL    SARTO.         FLORENCE. 


HOLIDAYS    AND    HOLY    DAYS. 

THE   NEW   YEAR. 

Alfred  Tennyson. 

I  stood  on  a  tower  in  the  wet, 
And  New  Year  and  Old  Year  met, 
And  winds  were  roaring  and  blowing ; 
And  I  said,  "  0  years,  that  meet  in  tears, 
Have  ye  aught  that  is  worth  the  knowing  ? 

"  Science  enough  and  exploring, 

Wanderers  coming  and  going, 

Matter  enough  for  deploring, 

But  aught  that  is  worth  the  knowing  ?  " 

Seas  at  my  feet  were  flowing, 

Waves  on  the  shingle  pouring, 

Old  Year  roaring  and  blowing, 

And  New  Year  blowing  and  roaring. 


CHRISTMAS   DAY. 

Charles   Wesley. 

Hark  !  the  herald  angels  sing 
Glory  to  the  new-born  King ! 
Peace  on  earth  and  mercy  mild, 
God  and  sinners  reconciled. 

353 
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Joyful  all  ye  nations  rise, 
Join  the  triumph  of  the  skies, 
With  the  angelic  host  proclaim 
Christ  is  born  in  Bethlehem  ! 

Hail  the  heaven-born  Prince  of  Peace ! 
Hail  the  Sun  of  Righteousness! 
Light  and  life  to  all  lie  brings, 
Risen  with  healing  in  his  wings. 

Mild,  he  lays  his  glory  by  ; 
Born,  that  man  no  more  may  die, 
Born  to  raise  the  sons  of  earth, 
Born  to  give  them  second  birth. 


CHRISTMAS   CAROL. 

From  xhe  Neapolitan.     Translation  Anonymous. 

When  Christ  was  born  in  Bethlehem 
'Twas  night,  but  seemed  the  noon  of  day ; 
The  stars,  whose  light 
•     Was  pure  and  bright, 
Shone  with  unwavering  ray  ; 
But  one — one  glorious  star 
Guided  the  Eastern  Magi  from  afar. 

Then  peace  was  spread  throughout  the  land, 
The  lion  fed  beside  the  tender  lamb  ; 
And  with  the  kid 
To  pasture  led 
The  spotted  leopard  fed ; 
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In  peace  the  calf  and  bear, 

The  wolf  and  lamb,  reposed  together  there. 

As  shepherds  watched  their  flocks  by  night, 
An  angel,  brighter  than  the  sun's  own  light? 

Appeared  in  air, 

And  gently  said, 

"  Fear  not ;  be  not  afraid  — 
For  lo  !  beneath  your  eyes 
Earth  has  become  a  smiling  Paradise ! 


A   CHRISTMAS   HYMN. 

Alfred   Dommett. 

It  was  the  calm  and  silent  night ! 

Seven  hundred  years  and  fifty-three 
Had  Rome  been  growing  up  to  might, 

And  now  was  queen  of  laud  and  sea. 
No  sound  was  heard  of  clashing  wars  — 

Peace  brooded  o'er  the  hushed  domain; 
Apollo,  Pallas,  Jove,  and  Mars 

Held  undisturbed  their  ancient  reign 
In  the  solemn  midnight, 
Centuries  ago. 

'Twas  in  the  calm  and  silent  night, 
The  senator  of  haughty  Rome 

Impatient  urged  his  chariot's  flight, 
From  lordly  revel  rolling  home  ; 
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Triumphal  arches,  gleaming,  swell 

His  breast  with  thoughts  of  boundless  sway 
What  recked  the  Roman  what  befell 
A  paltry  province  far  away, 

In  the  solemn  midnight, 
Centuries  ago  ? 

Within  that  province  far  away, 

Went  plodding  home  a  weary  boor : 
A  streak  of  light  before  him  lay, 

Fallen  through  a  half-shut  stable-door 
Across  his  path.     He  passed  —  for  naught 

Told  what  was  going  on  within  ; 
How  keen  the  stars,  his  only  thought,  — 

The  air  how  calm  and  cold  and  thin, 
In  the  solemn  midnight, 
Centuries  ago ! 

0  strange  indifference  !  low  and  high 

Drowsed  over  common  joys  and  cares ; 
The  earth  was  still  —  but  knew  not  why; 

The  world  was  listening  unawares. 
How  calm  a  moment  may  precede 

One  that  shall  thrill  the  world  forever ! 
To  that  still  moment  none  would  heed 

Man's  doom  was  linked  no  more  to  sever 
In  the  solemn  midnight, 
Centuries  ago. 

It  is  the  calm  and  solemn  night : 

A  thousand  bells  ring  out  and  throw 
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Their  joyous  peals  abroad,  and  smite 

The  darkness  —  charmed  and  holy  now  ! 
The  night  that  erst  no  name  had  worn, 

To  it  a  happy  name  is  given  : 
For  in  that  stable  lay,  new-born, 

The  peaceful  Prince  of  earth  and  heaven, 
In  the  solemn  midnight. 
Centuries  ago. 


THE    GLORIOUS    SONG   OF    OLD. 

'    Edmund   H.    Sears. 

It  came  upon  the  midnight  clear, 

That  glorious  song  of  old, 
From  angels  bending  near  the  earth 

To  touch  their  harps  of  gold, 
"  Peace  on  the  earth,  good-will  to  men, 

From  heaven's  all-gracious  Kino;"  — 
The  world  in  solemn  stillness  lay 

To  hear  the  angels  sing. 

Still  through  the  cloven  skies  they  come, 

With  peaceful  wings  unfurled, 
And  still  their  heavenly  music  floats 

O'er  all  the  weary  world ; 
Above  its  sad  and  lowly  plains 

They  bend  on  hovering  wing, 
And  ever  o'er  its  Babel-sounds 

The  blessed  angels  sing. 
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But  with  the  woes  of  sin  and  strife 

The  world  has  suffered  long ; 
Beneath  the  angel-strain  have  rolled 

Two  thousand  years  of  wrong. 
And  man  at  war  with  man  hears  not 

The  love-song  which  they  bring ; 
Oh,  hush  the  noise,  ye  men  of  strife, 

And  hear  the  angels  sing ! 

And  ye  beneath  life's  crushing  load, 

Whose  forms  are  bending  low, 
Who  toil  along  the  climbing  way 

With  painful  steps  and  slow, 
Look  now  !  for  glad  and  golden  hours 

Come  swiftly  on  the  wing  :  — 
Oh,  rest  beside  the  weary  road 

And  hear  the  angels  sing ! 

For  lo  !  the  days  are  hastening  on 

By  prophet-bards  foretold, 
When  with  the  ever-circling  years 

Comes  round  the  age  of  gold ; 
When  peace  shall  over  all  the  earth 

Its  ancient  splendors  fling, 
And  the  whole  world  give  back  the  song 

Which  now  the  angels  sing. 
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UNDER   THE   HOLLY-BOUGH. 

Charles   Mackay. 

Ye  who  have  scorned  each  other., 
Or  injured  friend  or  brother, 

In  this  fast-fading  year ; 
Ye  who,  by  word  or  deed, 
Have  made  a  kind  heart  bleed, 

Come  gather  here ! 
Let  sinned  against  and  sinning 
Forget  their  strife's  beginning, 

And  join  in  friendship  now. 
Be  links  no  longer  broken, 
Be  sweet  forgiveness  spoken 

Under  the  Holly-Bough. 

Ye  who  have  loved  each  other, 
Sister  and  friend  and  brother, 

In  this  fast-fading  year  : 
Mother  and  sire  and  child, 
Young  man  and  maiden  mild, 

Come  gather  here ; 
And  let  your  heart  grow  fonder, 
As  memory  shall  ponder 

Each  past  unbroken  vow  ; 
Old  loves  and  younger  wooing 
Are  sweet  in  the  renewing 

Under  the  Holly-Bough. 

Ye  who  have  nourished  sadness, 
Estranged  from  hope  and  gladness 
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In  this  fast-fading  year  ; 
Ye  with  o'erburdened  mind, 
Made  aliens  from  your  kind, 

Come  gather  here. 
Let  not  the  useless  sorrow 
Pursue  you  night  and  morrow, 

If  e'er  you  hoped,  hope  now. 
Take  heart,  —  uncloud  your  faces, 
And  join  in  our  embraces 

Under  the  Holly-Bough. 


CHRISTMAS   IN   THE    OLDEN   TIME 

Walter  Scott. 

On  Christmas-eve  the  bells  were  rung ; 

The  damsel  donned  her  kirtle  sheen ; 

The  hall  was  dressed  with  holly  green ; 

Forth  to  the  wood  did  merry  men  go, 

To  gather  in  the  mistletoe. 

Thus  opened  wide  the  baron's  hall 

To  vassal,  tenant,  serf  and  all ; 

Power  laid  his  rod  of  rule  aside 

And  ceremony  doffed  his  pride. 

The  heir,  with  roses  in  his  shoes, 

That  night  might  village  partner  choose ; 

The  lord,  undelegating,  share 

The  vulgar  game  of  "  Post  and  Pair." 

All  hailed,  with  uncontrolled  delight, 

And  general  voice,  the  happy  night 
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That  to  the  cottage,  as  the  crown, 
Brought  tidings  of  salvation  down. 

The  fire,  with  well-dried  logs  supplied, 
Went  roaring  up  the  chimney  wide ; 
The  huge  hall-table's  oaken  face, 
Scrubbed  till  it  shone,  the  day  to  grace, 
Bore  then  upon  its  massive  board 
No  mark  to  part  the  squire  and  lord. 
Then  was  brought  in  the  lusty  brawn 
By  old  blue-coated  serving  man ; 
Then  the  grim  boar's  head  frowned  on  high, 
Crested  with  bays  and  rosemary. 
Well  can  the  green-garbed  ranger  tell 
How,  when  and  where  the  monster  fell; 
What  dogs  before  his  death  he  tore, 
And  all  the  baitings  of  the  boar. 
The  wassal  round,  in  good  brown  bowls, 
Garnished  with  ribbons,  blithely  trowls. 
There  the  huge  sirloin  reeked :  hard  by 
Plum-porridge  stood,  and  Christmas  pye ; 
Nor  failed  old  Scotland  to  produce, 
At  such  high-tide,  her  savoury  goose. 

Then  came  the  merry  maskers  in, 
And  carols  roared  with  blithesome  din. 
If  unmelodious  was  the  song, 
It  was  a  hearty  note,  and  strong ; 
Who  lists  may  in  their  murmuring  see 
Traces  of  ancient  mystery ; 
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White  shirts  supplied  the  masquerade, 
And  smutted  cheeks  the  visors  made ; 
But  0,  what  maskers  richly  dight, 
Can  boast  of  bosoms  half  so  light ! 
England  was  "  merry  England  "  when 
Old  Christmas  brought  his  sports  again ; 
'Twas  Christmas  broached  the  mightiest  ale, 
'Twas  Christmas  told  the  merriest  tale ; 
A  Christmas  gambol  oft  would  cheer 
The  poor  man's  heart  through  half  the  year. 


I    SAW   THREE   SHIPS. 

West  of  England  Carol. 

I  saw  three  ships  come  sailing  in, 

On  Christmas  day,  on  Christmas  day; 

I  saw  three  ships  come  sailing  in, 
On  Christmas  day  in  the  morning. 

Pray  whither  sailed  those  ships  all  three 
On  Christmas  day,  on  Christinas  day  ? 

Pray  whither  sailed  those  ships  all  three 
On  Christmas  day  in  the  morning  ? 

Oh,  they  sailed  into  Bethlehem 

On  Christinas  day,  on  Christmas  day ; 

Oh,  they  sailed  into  Bethlehem 
On  Christmas  day  in  the  morning. 
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And  all  the  bells  on  earth  shall  ring 
On  Christmas  day,  on  Christmas  day ; 

And  all  the  bells  on  earth  shall  ring 
On  Christmas  day  in  the  morning. 

And  all  the  angels  in  heaven  shall  sing- 
es o 

On  Christmas  day,  on  Christmas  day ; 
And  all  the  angels  in  heaven  shall  sing 
On  Christmas  day  in  the  morning. 

And  all  the  souls  on  earth  shall  sing 
On  Christmas  day,  on  Christmas  day ; 

And  all  the  souls  on  earth  shall  sing 
On  Christmas  day  in  the  morning. 

Then  let  us  all  rejoice  amain 

On  Christmas  day,  on  Christmas  day ; 
Then  let  us  all  rejoice  amain 

On  Christmas  day- in  the  morning. 


SONG  OF   THE  HOLLY. 

William  Shakespeare. 

Blow,  blow  thou  winter  wind  — 
Thou  art  not  so  unkind 

As  man's  ingratitude ! 
Thy  tooth  is  not  so  keen, 
Because  thou  art  not  seen, 

Although  thy  breath  be  rude. 
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Heigh  ho  !   sing  heigh  ho  !  unto  the  green  holly  : 
Most  friendship  is  feigning,  most  loving  mere  folly. 

Then  heigh  ho  !  the  holly  ! 

This  life  is  most  jolly ! 

Freeze,  freeze,  thou  bitter  sky  — 

Thou  dost  not  bite  so  nigh 
As  benefits  forgot ! 

Though  thou  the  waters  warp, 

Thy  sting  is  not  so  sharp 

As  friend  remembered  not. 
Heigh  ho  !   sing  heigh  ho  !  unto  the  green  holly, 
Most  friendship  is  feigning,  most  loving  mere  folly. 

Then  heigh  ho,  the  holly  ! 

This  life  is  most  jolly  ! 


"IN   EXCELSIS    GLORIA." 

Old   English   Carol. 

When  Christ  was  born  of  Mary  free, 
In  Bethlehem,  in  that  fair  citie, 
Angels  sang  there  with  mirth  and  glee, 

In  Excelsis  Gloria  J 

Herdsmen  beheld  these  angels  bright, 
To  them  appearing  with  great  light, 
Who  said,  "  God's  Son  is  born  this  night," 

In  Excelsis  Gloria  ! 
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This  King  is  come  to  save  mankind, 
As  in  Scripture  truths  we  find, 
Therefore  this  song  have  we  in  mind, 

In  Excelsis  Gloria  ! 

Then,  dear  Lord,  for  Thy  great  grace, 
Grant  us  the  bliss  to  see  Thy  face, 
That  we  may  sing  to  Thy  solace, 

In  Excelsis  Gloria  ! 


THE    KNIGHTING    OF    THE    SIRLOIN    OF    BEEF 
BY    CHARLES    THE    SECOND. 

Anonymous. 

The  Second  Charles  of  England 

Rode  forth  one  Christmas  tide, 
To  hunt  a  gallant  stag  of  ten, 

Of  Chingford  woods  the  pride. 

The  winds  blew  keen,  the  snow  fell  fast, 

And  made  for  earth  a  pall, 
As  tired  steeds  and  wearied  men 

Returned  to  Friday  Hall. 

The  blazing  logs,  piled  on  the  dogs, 

Were  pleasant  to  behold ! 
And  grateful  was  the  steaming  feast 

To  hungry  men  and  cold. 

With  right  good-will  all  took  their  fill, 
And  soon  each  found  relief; 
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Whilst  Charles  his  royal  trencher  piled 
From  one  huo;e  loin  of  beef. 

Quoth  Charles,  "  Odd's  fish  !  a  noble  dish  ! 

Ay,  noble  made  by  me  ! 
By  kingly  right,  I  dub  thee  knight  — 

Sik  Loin  henceforward  be !  " 

And  never  was  a  royal  jest 
Received  with  such  acclaim  : 

And  never  knight  than  good  Sir  Loin 
More  worthy  of  the  name. 


THE    CHRISTMAS    GOOSE   AT   THE    CRATCHITS'. 

Charles   Dickens. 

You  might  have  thought  a  goose  the  rarest  of  all 
birds ;  a  feathered  phenomenon,  to  which  a  black  swan 
was  a  matter  of  course ;  and  in  truth,  it  was  something 
like  it  in  that  house.  Mrs.  Cratchit  made  the  gravy 
(ready  beforehand  in  a  little  saucepan)  hissing  hot ; 
Master  Peter  mashed  the  potatoes  with  incredible  vigor ; 
Miss  Belinda  sweetened  up  the  apple-sauce ;  Martha 
dusted  the  hot  plates ;  Bob  took  Tiny  Tim  beside  him 
in  a  tiny  corner,  at  the  table  ;  the  two  young  Cratchits 
set  chairs  for  everybody,  not  forgetting  themselves,  and 
mounting  guard  upon  their  posts,  crammed  spoons  into 
their  mouths,  lest  they  should  shriek  for  goose  before 
their  turn  came  to  be  helped.  At  last  the  dishes  were 
set  on,  and  grace  was  said.     It   was    succeeded   by  a 
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breathless  pause,  as  Mrs.  Cratchit,  looking  slowly  all 
along  the  carving  knife,  prepared  to  plunge  it  in  the 
breast ;  but  when  she  did,  and  when  the  long-expected 
gush  of  stuffing  issued  forth,  one  murmur  of  delight 
arose  all  round  the  board,  and  even  Tiny  Tim,  excited 
by  the  two  young  Cratchits,  beat  on  the  table  with  the 
handle  of  his  knife,  and  feebly  cried  hurrah  ! 

There  never  was  such  a  goose.  Bob  said  he  didn't 
believe  there  ever  was  such  a  goose  cooked.  Its  tender- 
ness and  flavor,  size  and  cheapness,  were  the  themes  of 
universal  admiration.  Eked  out  by  the  apple-sauce 
and  mashed  potatoes,  it  was  a  sufficient  dinner  for  the 
whole  family ;  indeed,  as  Mrs.  Cratchit  said  with  great 
delight  (surveying  one  small  atom  of  a  bone  on  the 
dish),  they  hadn't  ate  it  all  at  last !  Yet  every  one  had 
had  enough,  and  the  youngest  Cratchits  in  particular 
were  steeped  in  sage  and  onion  to  the  eye-brows  !  But 
now,  the  plates  being  changed  by  Miss  Belinda,  Mrs. 
Cratchit  left  the  room  alone  —  too  nervous  to  bear  wit- 
nesses —  to  take  the  pudding  up,  and  bring  it  in. 

Suppose  it  should  not  be  done  enough  !  Suppose 
it  should  break  in  turning  out !  Suppose  somebody 
should  have  got  over  the  wall  of  the  backyard,  and 
stolen  it,  while  they  were  merry  with  the  goose ;  a 
supposition  at  which  the  two  young  Cratchits  became 
livid  !     All  sorts  of  horrors  were  supposed. 

Hallo  !  A  great  deal  of  steam !  The  pudding  was 
out  of  the  copper.  A  smell  like  a  washing-day  !  That 
was  the  cloth.  A  smell  like  an  eating-house  and  a 
pastry  cook's  next  door  to  each  other,  with  a  laundress 
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next  door  to  that !  That  was  the  pudding.  In  half  a 
minute  Mrs.  Cratchit  entered,  flushed,  but  smiling 
proudly,  with  the  pudding  like  a  speckled  cannon-ball, 
so  hard  and  firm,  blazing  in  half  of  half-a-quartern  of 
ignited  brandy,  and  bedight  with  Christmas  holly  stuck 
into  the  top. 

Oh,  a  wonderful  pudding!  Bob  Cratchit  said,  and 
calmly  too,  that  he  regarded  it  as  the  greatest  success 
achieved  by  Mrs.  Cratchit  since  their  marriage.  Mrs. 
Cratchit  said  that  now  the  weight  was  off  her  mind, 
she  would  confess  she  had  had  her  doubts  about  the 
quantity  of  flour.  Everybody  had  something  to  say 
about  it,  but  nobody  said  or  thought  it  was  at  all  a 
small  pudding  for  so  large  a  family.  It  would  have 
been  flat  heresy  to  do  so.  Any  Cratchit  would  have 
blushed  to  hint  at  such  a  thing. 

At  last  the  dinner  was  all  done,  the  cloth  was  cleared, 
the  hearth  swept,  and  the  fire  made  up.  The  compound 
in  the  jug  being  tasted  and  considered  perfect,  apples 
and  oranges  were  put  upon  the  table,  and  a  shovelful 
of  chestnuts  on  the  fire.  Then  all  the  Cratchit  family 
drew  round  the  hearth,  in  what  Bob  Cratchit  called  a 
circle,  meaning  half  a  one  ;  and  at  Bob  Cratchit's  elbow 
stood  the  family  display  of  glass  —  two  tumblers,  and  a 
custard-cup  without  a  handle. 

These  held  the  hot  stuff  from  the  jug,  however,  as 
well  as  golden  goblets  would  have  done ;  and  Bob 
served  it  out  with  beaming  looks,  while  the  chestnuts 
on  the  fire  sputtered  and  cracked  noisily.  Then  Bob 
proposed : 
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"A  merry  Christmas  to  us  all,  my  dears.  God  bless 
us  ! 

Which  all  the  family  re-echoed. 

"God  bless  us  every  one  !"  said  Tiny  Tim,  the  last 
of  all. 


WASHINGTON'S   BIRTHDAY. 

Henry   Lee.     Eulogy  on  Washington.      Extracts. 

First  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts 
of  his  countrymen,  he  was  second  to  none  in  the  humble 
and  endearing  scenes  of  private  life.  Pious,  just,  hu- 
mane, temperate,  and  sincere ;  uniform,  dignified,  and 
commanding,  his  example  was  as  edifying  to  all  around 
him  as  were  the  effects  of  that  example  lasting. 

To  his  equals  he  was  condescending  ;  to  his  inferiors 
kind ;  and  to  the  dear  object  of  his  affections  exem- 
plarily  tender.  Correct  throughout,  vice  shuddered  in 
his  presence,  and  virtue  always  felt  his  fostering  hand  ; 
the  purity  of  his  private  character  gave  effulgence  to 
his  public  virtues. 

His  last  scene  comported  with  the  whole  tenor  of  his 
life :  although  in  extreme  pain,  not  a  sigh,  not  a  groan 
escaped  him,  and  with  undisturbed  serenity  he  closed 
his  well-spent  life.  Such  was  the  man  America  has 
lost  I     Such  was  the  man  for  whom  our  nation  mourns  ! 

Methinks  I  see  his  august  image,  and  hear,  falling 
from  his  venerable  lips,  these  deep-sinking  words  :  — 

"Cease,  sons  of  America,  lamenting  our  separation: 
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go  on,  and  confirm  by  your  wisdom  the  fruits  of  our 
joint  counsels,  joint  efforts,  and  common  dangers ! 
Reverence  religion  ;  diffuse  knowledge  throughout  your 
land  ;  patronize  the  arts  and  sciences ;  let  liberty  and 
order  be  inseparable  companions  ;  control  party  spirit, 
the  bane  of  free  government ;  observe  good  faith  too, 
and  cultivate  peace  with  all  nations ;  shut  up  every 
avenue  to  foreign  influence  ;  contract  rather  than 
extend  national  connection  ;  rely  on  yourself  only ;  be 
American  in  thought  and  deed !  Thus  will  you  give 
immortality  to  that  Union,  which  was  the  constant  ob- 
ject of  my  terrestrial  labors.  Thus  will  you  preserve, 
undisturbed  to  the  latest  posterity,  the  felicity  of  a 
people  to  me  most  dear :  and  thus  will  you  supply  (if 
my  happiness  is  now  aught  to  you)  the  only  vacancy 
in  the  round  of  pure  bliss  high  Heaven  bestows." 


MAY-DAY   SONG. 

Old   English. 

Remembek  us  poor  Mayers  all ! 

And  thus  we  do  begin 
To  lead  our  lives  in  righteousness, 

Or  else  we  die  in  sin. 

We  have  been  rambling  all  the  night, 

And  almost  all  the  day ; 
And  now  returned  back  again, 

We  have  brought  you  a  branch  of  May. 
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A  branch  of  May  we  have  brought  you. 

And  at  your  door  it  stands  ; 
It  is  but  a  sprout,  but  it's  well  budded  out 

By  the  work  of  our  Lord's  hands. 

The  hedges  and  trees  they  are  so  green, 

As  green  as  any  leek  ; 
Our  Heavenly  Father  He  watered  them 

With  His  heavenly  dew  so  sweet. 

The  heavenly  gates  are  open  wide, 

Our  paths  are  beaten  plain  ; 
And  if  a  man  be  not  too  far  gone, 

He  may  return  again. 

The  life  of  man  is  but  a  span, 

It  flourishes  like  a  flower  ; 
We  are  here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow* 

And  we  are  dead  in  an  hour. 

The  moon  shines  bright,  and  the  stars  give  a  light, 

A  little  before  it  is  day  : 
So  God  bless  you  all,  both  great  and  small, 

And  send  you  a  joyful  May  ! 


DECORATION   DAY. 

Francis  M.  Finch. 

By  the  flow  of  the  inland  river, 

Whence  the  fleets  of  iron  have  fled, 

Where  the  blades  of  the  grave-grass  quiver, 
Asleep  are  the  ranks  of  the  dead  ; 
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Under  the  sod  and  the  dew, 
Waiting  the  judgment-day  — 

Under  the  one  the  blue  ; 
Under  the  other  the  gray. 

These  in  the  robings  of  glory, 

Those  in  the  gloom  of  defeat, 
All,  with  the  battle-blood  gory, 
In  the  dusk  of  eternity  meet ; 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew, 

Waiting  the  judgment-day  — 
Under  the  laurel  the  blue  ; 
Under  the  willow  the  gray. 

'From  the  silence  of  sorrowful  hours 

The  desolate  mourners  go, 
Lovingly  laden  with  flowers 

Alike  for  the  friend  and  the  foe  ; 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew, 

Waiting  the  judgment-day  — 
Under  the  roses  the  blue ; 
Under  the  lilies  the  gray. 

So  with  an  equal  splendor 

The  morning  sun-rays  fall, 
With  a  touch  impartially  tender, 
On  the  blossoms  blooming  for  all ; 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew. 

Waiting  the  judgment-day  — 
'Broidered  with  gold  the  blue  ; 
Mellowed  with  gold  the  gray. 
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So  when  the  summer  calleth 

On  forest  and  field  of  grain, 
With  an  equal  murmur  falleth 
The  cooling  drip  of  the  rain; 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew, 

Waiting  the  judgment-day  — 
Wet  with  the  rain  the  blue ; 
Wet  with  the  rain  the  gray. 

Sadly,  but  not  with  upbraiding, 
The  generous  deed  was  done  ; 
In  the  storm  of  the  years  that  are  fading 
No  braver  battle  was  won  ; 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew, 

Waiting  the  judgment-day  — 
Under  the  blossoms  the  blue  ; 
Under  the  garlands  the  gray. 

No  more  shall  the  war-cry  sever. 
Or  the  winding  rivers  be  red  ; 
They  banish  our  anger  forever 

When  they  laurel  the  graves  of  our  dead  ! 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew, 

Waiting  the  judgment-day  — 
Love  and  tears  for  the  blue  ; 
Tears  and  love  for  the  gray. 
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THE   EVE    OF   SAIXT   BARTHOLOMEW, 

Walter  Thornbury. 

'Tis  the  wind  that's  groaning 

Down  the  corridor, 
Like  the  roused  sea  moaning 

On  a  storm-beat  shore. 
Ha !  the  torch  is  flaring 

In  the  court  below  ! 
Hark  !   I  hear  a  footstep  : 

Is  it  friend  or  foe  ? 

Wild  the  wind  is  surging 

Down  the  avenue  ; 
Trees  in  fear  are  struggling, 

As  if  they,  too,  knew 
All  that's  wrought  in  Paris 

On  this  ghastly  night. 
Saviour,  God  in  Heaven, 

Lend  the  morning  light ! 

Marie,  hear  the  screech-owl 

From  the  distant  wood, 
Screaming  out  her  warnings 

To  her  wistful  brood  ! 
Yes,  again  that  glimmer 

Far  across  the  down. 
That  way  there  i>  danger ! 

There  lies  Paris  town  ! 
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Francois,  ta  ke  your  carbine, 

( 'ii.i i<l  i  be  postern  floor ! 
Robert,  wit h  your  rapier, 

Watch  t he  tipper  floor ! 
We  are  few  —  fco  guard  us 

From  i  be  murderer's  blow, 
I  tenri,  let  our  word  be, 

••  A  re  you  friend  or  foe  ?  " 

Roll  t  be  powder  ba  rrel 

Near  I  be  pel  rone]  ; 
i  be  wadding  ready 

An. I  the  ball  lit  well ! 
Guise's  men  are  cruel 

As  the  Medici  ; 
I  low  I  be  moaning  night-wind 

Stirs  t be  tapesl ry  ! 

No  :  'tis  bu1  my  dreaming,  — 

In  \ be  mirror  look  ! 
( labinet  and  prie-dieu, 

Picl iired  wa II  and  Look  ! 
Nothing  more,  my  Marie  ? 

Yei  t  here  seem  to  rise 
Bleeding,  wril  bing  fact 

With  be  eeching  <■ 

Sa  ve  our  dear  onei .  Pa  ris  ! 

I  [uguenots,  be  brave ! 
There  i.  0.\«  above  a  - 

Who  'i;; -  ;»o.v<T  t..  save. 
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Marie,  clasp  me  closer  ! 

You  are  faint  with  fear. 
Marie,  dear,  remember 

Always  God  is  near ! 

Though  a  flood  of  torches 

Blaze  at  every  door, 
Though  the  murderer's  foot-tramp 

Shake  this  very  floor  — 
Calmly  trusting  Heaven 

I  will  bide  the.  blow. 
Marie,  courage !  Ah,  that  hand  ! 

"  Are  you  friend  or  foe  ?  " 
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